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TRACH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. It has been the fortune of the Zvachiniae to provoke Divergent 


a singular diversity of judgments. Dissen and Bergk refer the oS 


play to a period when the powers of Sophocles were not yet aay 
° s 1 
fully matured’. Bernhardy regards it as a mediocre produc- ef adeute 


tion of declining age®. Schlegel, in his Lectures on Dramatic seg oUy: 
Literature, goes further still; he pronounces the piece unworthy 
of its reputed author, and wishes that the responsibility for it 
could be transferred from Sophocles to some feebler contempo- 
rary,—his son, for instance, the ‘frigid’ Iophon®. Yet there has 
never been a lack of more favourable estimates. In the very 
year when Schlegel was lecturing at Vienna (1808), Boeckh 
pointed out the strong family likeness between this and the 
other six plays*; A. Jacob made a direct reply to Schlegel’s 
censures®; and Godfrey Hermann said that, whatever faults the 
work might have, at any rate both the spirit and the diction 


1 Dissen, Kleine Schriften, p. 343; Bergk, De Sophoclis Arte, p. 26. 

2 Bernhardy, Ge Lit. 11. pt ii. p. 375: ‘ein mit massiger Kunst angelegtes und 
matt durchgefiihrtes Werk aus spatem Lebensalter.’ 

3 A, W. Schlegel, Zec¢. vu. All that he says of the Zvachznzae is contained in one 
short paragraph, and the grounds of the condemnation are indicated only in vague 
terms. ‘There is much both in the structure and plan, and in the style of the piece, 
calculated to excite suspicion.’ ‘Many critics have remarked that the introductory 
soliloquy of Deianeira, which is wholly uncalled-for, is very unlike the general 
character of Sophocles’ prologues.’ ‘Although this poet’s usual rules of art are ob- 
served on the whole, yet it is very superficially; nowhere can we discern in it the 
profound mind of Sophocles.’ 

With regard to the prologue—the only passage which Schlegel specifies—some 
remarks will be found below, § 22. 

4 A. Boeckh, Graecae trag. princip., c. xi. p. 137 (referring to the Zlectra and the 
Trachiniae): ‘tantum cum ceteris similitudinem habent ut nefas esset de auctore 
dubitare.’ 

5 A, L. W. Jacob, Sophocleae quaestiones, vol. 1. p. 260 (1821). 
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were unmistakably those of Sophocles’. During the last half 
century, with the growth of a better aesthetic criticism in relation 
to all things Hellenic, a sense of the great beauties in the 
Trachiniae has decidedly prevailed over the tendency to ex- 
aggerate its defects; indeed, the praise bestowed upon it, in 
these latter days, has sometimes perhaps been a little too 
indiscriminate. The play is in fact an exceptionally difficult 
one to appreciate justly; and the root of the difficulty is in the 
character of the fable. A necessary prelude to the study of the 
LTrachiniae is to consider the form in which the Heracles-myth 
had been developed, and the nature of the materials available 
for the dramatist. 


§ 2. The Argive legends are those which best preserve the 
primitive Dorian conception of Heracles. They are alloyed, 
indeed, with later elements, of a political origin. Thus, in order 
that the Dorian conquerors might have some hereditary title to 
the land, Heracles was made the son of Alcmena, and, through 
her, a scion of the Perseidae; Tiryns was his heritage, of which 
he had been despoiled. Again, the struggles between Argos and 
Sparta for the headship of Peloponnesus have a reflex in those 
wars which the Argive Heracles wages in Elis or Messenia. 
But, when such elements have been set aside, there remains the 
old-Dorian hero, slayer of monsters, purger of the earth, who 
triumphs over the terrors of Hades, and brings the apples of 
immortality from the garden of the Hesperides. 

We do not know exactly when the ‘twelve labours’ of 
Heracles became a definite legend. The earliest evidence for 
it is afforded by the temple of Zeus at Olympia, about 450 B.C. 
The twelve labours were there portrayed on the metopes,—six 
on those of the western front, and six on those of the eastern. 
All the twelve subjects are known from the existing remains*. 
The list agrees, in much the larger part, with twelve labours 


1 G. Hermann, Preface to the Zrachiniae, p. vi: ‘Ego quidem, quomodo qui 
Sophoclem cognitum habeat, an genuina sit haec fabula dubitare possit, non video. 
Nam quae duae res in poesi maxime produnt a quo quid scriptum sit, Ingenium poesis 
et dictio, eae ita sunt in hac fabula eaedem atque in ceteris, ut miraturus sim, si quis 
proferat aliquid, quod alienum ab Sophocle iudicari debeat.’ 

2 The subjects of the western metopes, in order from left to right, were: (1) Nemean 
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enumerated by the Chorus in the Hercules Furens of Euripides’, 
a play of which the date may be placed about 42I—416 B.C. 
Neither list knows any places, outside of Peloponnesus, except 
Crete and Thrace; nor does either list recognise any of those 
later myths in which Heracles symbolises the struggles of Argos 
with Sparta. In both lists the journey to the Hesperides has 
lost its original meaning,—the attainment of immortality,—since 
it precedes the capture of Cerberus. These are some reasons 
for thinking that a cycle of twelve labours had become fixed in 
Dorian legend long before the fifth century B.c.. The Dorians 
of Argolis were those among whom it first took shape, as the 
scenes of the labours show. But nothing is known as to the 
form in which it first became current. 

One thing, however, is plain. Although the twelve tasks are 
more or less independent of each other, the series has the unity 
of a single idea. Heracles is the destroyer of pests on land and 
sea, the saviour of Argolis first and then the champion of 
humanity, the strong man who secures peace to the husbandman 
and an open path to the sailor: with his club and his bow, he 
goes forth against armed warriors, or monsters of superhuman 


lion: (2) Lernaean hydra: (3) Stymphalian birds: (4) Cretan bull: (5) Ceryneian 
hind: (6) Hippolyte’s girdle. 

Those of the eastern metopes were: (1) Erymanthian boar: (2) Mares of Diomedes: | 
(3) Geryon: (4) Atlas and the Hesperides: (5) Augean stables: (6) Cerberus.—Tren, 
Ausgrabungen su Olympia, iv. c. 4: W. Copland Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpture, 
ch. xxl. pp. 225 ff 

1 Eur. H. & 359—429. The exploits there enumerated are:—(1) Nemean lion: 
(2) Centaurs: (3) Ceryneian hind: (4) Mares of Diomedes: (5) Cycnus: (6) Hesperides: 
(7) Sea-monsters: (8) Relieving Atlas as supporter of the heavens: (9) Hippolyté’s 
girdle: (10) Lernaean hydra: (11) Geryon: (12) Cerberus. 

No. 2 in this list, —the fight with the Centaurs at Pholoeé,—was merely an episode 
in the dos of the Erymanthian boar, the first subject of the eastern metopes at 
Olympia. Hence the list of Euripides has really nine &@Ao: in common with the tem- 
ple. The three a@do: peculiar to the temple are, Stymphalian birds, Cretan bull, and 
Augean stables; instead of which Euripides has, Cycnus, Sea-monsters, Relief of Atlas. 

An express mention of the number ¢we/ve, as the fixed limit to the series of d6Xoz, 
occurs first in Theocr. 24. 81, dwdexd, of reN€oavre rempwpudvov év Ards oikjy | udxOous. 

2 Preller (Gr. AZyth, 11. 186) adopts the view that the number of twelve labours had 
probably been first fixed by Peisander, in his epic ‘HpdxvXea, czrc. 650 B.C. (cp. below, 
§ 4). Wilamowitz, Eur. Heracles, vol. 1. p. 308, regards the cycle of twelve labours 
rather as the invention of some Dorian poet of Argolis,—perhaps of Mycenae,—who 
lived not later than the 8th century B.c., and of whose work no trace remains. 
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malignity, reliant on his inborn might, and conscious of a divine 
strain in his blood. This is no Achilles, no image of that 
chivalry which Aeolian legend had delineated and Ionian poetry 
adorned; no steeds, swift as the wind, bear his chariot into 
battle; no panoply of bronze, wrought by Hephaestus, flashes 
on him, ‘like the gleam of blazing fire, or of the sun as it arises’: 
in the gentle graces of human existence, in the softer human 
sympathies, he has no portion; no music of the lyre soothes 
his rest in the camp; he has never known such tears as came 
into the eyes of the young Achaean warrior, when the aged 
king of Troy, kneeling at his feet, kissed the hand that had 
slain Hector; nor has he anything of that peculiar pathos which 
is given alike to Hector and to Achilles by the dim presage of 
an early doom, the uncertain shadow which now and again flits 
across the meridian of their glory ; the golden scales, lifted in 
the hand of Zeus, have never trembled with the fate of Heracles, 
for his destiny was fixed before his birth, and is inseparable 
from his origin,—that he must toil while he lives, and must live 
until his task has been accomplished. He embodies a sterner 
ideal; one in which there is less of spiritual charm and of 
flexible intelligence, but which has a moral grandeur of its own; 
we might say that relatively to the Ionian view of life it is as 
the Hebraic ideal to the Hellenic. And this ideal may rightly 
be called ‘Dorian,’ in the sense that it presumably represents a 
conception of the primitive Dorian folk, bearing a general stamp 
which can be traced in historical expressions of the Dorian 
nature. 

That conception appears in only two other sets of legends 
besides the Argive. And thesé belong to near kinsmen of the 
Dorian stock, the Boeotians and the Thessalians. 

The Boeotian legends concern the birth, childhood, and 
youth of Heracles. Argive tradition claimed his manhood; 
and this claim could not be ignored. Nor was it disputed 
that he sprang from the Argive Perseidae. The Boeotians 
sought only to reconcile his Argive lineage with a belief that 
he was born at Thebes. Alcmena, his mother, is the daughter 
of Electryon, king of Mycenae: she is betrothed to her first- 
cousin Amphitryon, son of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns. Amphi- 
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tryon accidentally kills his uncle, Electryon, and flies, with 
Alcmena, to Thebes. She requires him, as the condition of 
their union, to avenge her on the Taphii in western Greece, 
who have slain her brothers. He sets forth from Thebes to do 
so. Just before his triumphant return, Zeus visits Alcmena in 
his likeness, and becomes the father of Heracles. Amphitryon was 
originally a Theban hero; but the Thebans made him an Argive 
in order that they might make Heracles a Theban. The name 
‘Heracles’ is itself a proof that Argive legend was predominant 
enough to extort such a compromise. Hera was the goddess of 
the pre-Dorian Argos. The story of her hatred towards the 
Dorian Heracles expressed the hostility of her worshippers to 
the Dorian invaders. But, when the Dorians had conquered, 
their legendary champion came to be called “Hpaxdys, ‘the 
glorified of Hera’; not in the sense that he had won fame by 
surmounting her persecutions, or through her final reconciliation 
to him in Olympus; but in the sense that he was the pride 
of the city which, though it had changed its earthly masters, was 
still Hera’s—the now Dorian Argos. The old story of her spite 
against him lived on in poetry, but it had lost its first meaning. 
It is recorded that an earlier name of ‘Heracles’ had been’ 
‘Alcaeus, ‘the man of might’; and traces of this lingered in 
Boeotia’*. 

1 Dion Chrysost. or. 31 (p. 615 Reiske) év yotv OnBars “AAkalos avdxerrai ris, dv 
‘Hpaxdéa daclv eivar, rporepov ottrw kadovmevoy. Preller (11. p. 180) quotes the inscrip- 
tion shown in a Farnesian relief on the tripod which Amphitryon dedicated, in his 
youthful son’s name, to the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes: "Audirpbwv vrep ?Adkalou 
rptrod ’Amé\Awrt, Sextus Empir. Adv. dogm. 3. 36 gives a like inscription, also 
connecting it with a Theban dvd@nua. Diodorus (4. 10) ascribes the change of the 
hero’s name to the Argives: ’Apyetor... Hpaxdéa mpoonydpevoay, Sri du “Hpav éoxe kréEos, 
mporepov Axatov xadovmevov. According to the popular tradition, this change of name 
was prescribed by the Delphic oracle, when the hero went thither for purification, 
after the slaughter of his children at Thebes. (Apollod. 2. 4. 12: Aelian VY. & 2. 31.) 

’Adxeidns was probably a gentilician name, rather than a patronymic in the narrower 
sense, as Wilamowitz remarks (Eur, Her. 1. p. 293), adding that ’Ad«xazos, the father of 
Amphitryon, ‘was not invented to explain ‘AAxeléys,’ since in that case the form would 
have been ’A)xevs. 

But Pindar, at any rate, seems to have been_thinking of ’ANxatos, father of 
Amphitryon, when he wrote ‘Hpaxdéns, ceuvdv Oddos ’ANKatday (O. 6.68). And on 
the other hand Suidas, s. v.’AAkeléns, has ’AXKkéws yap mats’ Audirptwy.—A similar 


name to ’AAkaios was ’ANxdOoos, a Megarian hero analogous to Heracles. Cp. also 
"ANKMAVY. 
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There, too, as in Argolis, the myth is blended with facts of 
local warfare; Heracles fights for Thebes against the Minyae of 
Orchomenus. But the true Dorian Heracles is seen in othler 
parts of the Theban story,—as when he strangles the snakes in 
his cradle, and slays the lion of Cithaeron. His last act at 
Thebes is that which he does in the madness sent on him by 
Hera,—the slaughter of the children borne to him by Megara, 
daughter of Creon. This Theban tradition was another com- 
promise with Argive legend, which claimed his best years for 
the twelve labours. How, then, was he to be severed from 
Thebes, the home of his youth? He must be forced to fly from 
it, as blood-guilty—the guilt being excused by Hera’s visitation. 
Further, Thebes had to account for the non-existence of Theban 
nobles claiming a direct descent from him. Therefore he slew 
his Theban children. 

Lastly, there are the Thessalian legends. These belong 
especially to Trachis, the chief town of Malis, and to the neigh- 
bouring region of Mount Oeta. Here, too, there is an element 
of disguised history; Heracles is the friend of Dorians; he 
works for the honour of Apollo, the god of the Thessalo-Delphic 
amphictyony; he conquers aliens, like Cycnus, or establishes 
good relations with them, as with the Trachinian king Ceyx. 
But the spirit of an older conception animates one part of the 
Thessalian legend,—the hero’s fiery death on the summit of 
Oeta, when Zeus receives him into heaven. The journey to the 
Hesperides was probably an older symbol of immortality attained 
after toil; but if that fable has the charm of the sunset, the legend 
of Oeta has the grandeur of the hills. 

These three cycles of myth,—the Argive, the Boeotian, and 
the Thessalian,—alone reveal the true old-Dorian Heracles. 
The traditions found elsewhere are either merely local, ex- 
pressing the desire of particular Dorian communities to link 
their own deeds with his name, as at Rhodes and Cos; or they 
show the influence of non-Dorian poets, who altered the original 
character of the story by interweaving it with other threads 
of folk-lore. Thus in the Yyvrachiniae the legend of Oeta is 
combined with legends of Aetolia. We shall understand this 
process better if we consider the place of Heracles in that 
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portion of Greek literature which precedes the rise of Attic 
drama. 


§ 3. The Homeric poems contain only incidental allusions Heracles 
to Heracles, who is associated with the generation before the cen 
Trojan war. We hear that he was born at Thebes, being the poems. 
son of Zeus and Alcmena. His life-long foe, the goddess Hera, 
defrauded him of his inheritance, the lordship of Argos, by — 
ensnaring Zeus into a promise that this dominion should be 
held by Eurystheus*, Heracles performed labours (de@Xoz) for 
Eurystheus, whose commands were brought by the herald 
Copreus: but only one of these tasks is specified,—viz., the 
descent in quest of ‘the dog of Hades®.’ Apart from the 
‘labours’ proper, some other exploits of the hero are mentioned. 
He delivered Laomedon, the father of Priam, from the sea- 
monster («7Tos) sent by the angry gods; and, when the false 
king withheld the due reward, he sacked Troy. Returning 
thence, he was driven by storms to Cos®. Further, he made war 
on Pylos, killing the Neleidae, Nestor’s brethren, and wounding 
the immortals, Hera and Hades, who opposed him*. Under his | 
own roof he slew his guest Iphitus; but no motive is assigned 
by the Homeric poet. The victim’s father, Eurytus, king of 
Oechalia (in Thessaly), is not attacked or killed by Heracles ; 
he is more quietly despatched by Apollo, who is jealous of his 
skill in archery’. The Homeric weapon of Heracles is the bow; | 
there is no mention of the club. His Homeric wife is Megara, 
daughter of Creon. Finally he dies, ‘subdued by fate and by 
the wrath of Hera®.’ There is no hint of his apotheosis, except 
in one passage, which clearly bewrays interpolation’. 

1 [had 19. 95-136. 

2 Labours for Eurystheus, //. 8. 363, Od. 11. 622: Copreus, //. 15. 639: ‘the dog 
of Hades’ (first called Cerberus in Hes. 7%. 311), 77. 8. 368. 

3 The k#ros, Z/. 20. 144148: sack of Troy, 5. 638—642: Cos, 15. 28. 

4 War against Pylos, //. 11. 690—693: wounding of Hera and Hades, 5. 392—397. 

> Iphitus, Od. 21. 22——30: Eurytus, 8. 223—228. 

6 The bow, Z/. 5. 393, Od. 8. 225, 11. 607: Megara, Od. 11: 269: Death of 
Heracles, //. 18. 1§F7—119. 

7 Od. 11. 601—605: 

6or Tov dé pet’ eicevinoa Binv “Hpakdyelny, 
602 [etdwrov, atros Oé wer’ dOavdrowr Geotor 
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The parts of the Homeric epics in which these allusions 
occur are of various ages; and the allusions themselves are 
derived from various regions,—Argos, the western Peloponnesus, 
Boeotia, Thessaly, the Dorian colonies in Asia Minor. Several 
of the passages have a more or less intrusive air; one’, at least, 
has manifestly been adapted to the /ézad from some epic in 
which Heracles was a principal figure. Speaking generally, 
we may say that in the //zad and the Odyssey the Dorian hero 
is a foreign person. 

But this negative result is not the only one which the 
Homeric notices suggest. They make us feel how difficult it 
would have been for epic poetry, working in the Homeric spirit, 
to treat the story of Heracles as a whole. His acts are too 
incoherent to derive a properly epic unity from his person,— 
such an unity as the Odyssey, for example, derives from the 
person of Odysseus. The original Dorian legend of Heracles 
had, indeed, the unity of a moral idea; but that is not enough 
for an epic. 


§ 4. Little is known of the efforts made to solve this poeti- 
cal problem. The Dorian Peisander, of Cameirus in Rhodes, is 
named as the author of an epic poem on Heracles, a Heracleia’. 
He seems to have confined himself to the ‘labours’ which 
Heracles performed for Eurystheus; and he was the first poet, 


603 réprera ev Oarins Kal éxer Kaddlogupov "HByv, 
604 [matda Ards meyddo.o kai “Hpys xpucomedidov.] 
605 dudi dé pw KrAayy? vextov jv olwvav ws, K.T.D, 
The second and third of these verses (602, 603) were rejected by Aristarchus (schol. 
on Od. 11. 383, with Dindorf’s note, ed. 1855). The fourth verse (604) seems not to 
have been read by Aristarchus, nor by the schol. on v. 385. It is identical with 
Hes. Zheog. 952. Onomacritus, the diaskeuast in the time of Peisistratus, was 
credited with the interpolation of vv. 602, 603, acc. to schol. Vindob. 56 (quoted by 
Merry ad Joc.). Such a tradition at least suggests that the interpolation was pre- 
Alexandrian and presumably Attic. It is probably by a mere confusion that schol. 
H on 604 (ag. Dindorf) speaks as if verse 604, and it alone, had been inserted by 
Onomacritus. 
1T refer to /7. 19. 95—136, where see Leaf’s note. The episode occurs in a 
speech of Agamemnon, who, contrary to Homeric usage, quotes the very words 
spoken by the gods. Elsewhere it is only the inspired poet himself who reports 
Olympian speech. 
2 Bernhardy, Gy. Lit. vol. 11. pt 1, p. 338, collects the principal notices of Pei- 
sander. 
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we are told, who gave Heracles the lion’s skin and the club’. 
Peisander is usually placed about 650 B.C.; but, according to 
one view, that date is too early*. In the Alexandrian age he 
enjoyed a high repute. 

The Ionian Panyasis*® of Halicarnassus, czvc. 480 B.C., also The 

ie Fleracleta 
composed a fferacleia, in no less than fourteen books. He of 
took a wider range than Peisander’s, and aimed at a compre- P27vs!s. 
hensive digest of all the principal legends concerning Heracles. 
Merits of style and arrangement made him popular; but he did 
not reach the Homeric level, or work in the Homeric spirit*. 
Possibly his large composition, with its survey of heroic deeds in 
many lands, may have borne some analogy to the great prose- 
epic of his younger kinsman, Herodotus. That kinship interests 
us here, since it increases the probability that the epic of 
Panyasis may have been known to the author of the 7vachinzae. 

But to minds in sympathy with Homeric epos it would be 
evident that there was another way of dealing with the theme of 
Heracles ; a way different from that of Peisander, and still more 
different from that of Panyasis. Some one episode might be 
singled out from the mass of legends, and developed by itself, as 
an epic on a small scale. Hesiod and the Hesiodic school 
worked thus; they produced, for instance, the Warriage-feast of 
Ceyx, relating how Heracles was entertained by that king of 
Trachis; the Aegzmzus, turning on the league of Heracles with 
that Dorian prince; and the extant Shzeld of Heracles, concern- 
ing his fight with Cycnus. 


1 Seen. on Philoctetes 727. The club was no doubt an original trait of the old 
Dorian legend. 

2 The 20th epigram of Theocritus is an inscription in hendecasyllables for a 
Rhodian statue of Peisander, who, with respect to the deeds of Heracles, is called 
TpaTos Tov éeTavwle povoorody., Wilamowitz (Eur. Her. 1. p. 309), acknowledging 
the genuineness of the epigram, nevertheless suggests that the name of Peisander 
may have been a mere invention of the Asiatic Dorians in the 3rd cent. B.c., and 
holds that the “Hpdk«Xeva ascribed to him was not older than the 6th cent. B.c. 

According to Theocritus, Peisander described Heracles rév eovroudxav, rov 
dfbxyerpa,...xwoous é£erdvacev etm’ déOdous. 

3 The penultimate syllable of this Carian name is probably long; another, 
perhaps more correct, form of it was IIavvaco1s. Little weight can be attached to 
the fact that Avienus, writing about 370 a.D., has Panydst at the beginning of a 
hexameter (Arat. Phaez. 175). 

4 See the testimonies in Bernhardy, Gr. Zz¢. 11. pt 1, p. 340. 
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A notable epic of this class was the Capture of Ocechatia, 
Oiyanrias Gdwous, ascribed to the Ionian Creophylus of Samos, 
whom tradition called the friend, or even the son-in-law, of 
Homer*. An epigram of Callimachus’ attests the fame of this 
poem, which was probably as old at least as the eighth century 
B.c., and must have had the genuine ring of Homeric epos. The 
subject was the passion of Heracles for IJole, and the war which, 
in order to win her, he made on Oechalia, the city of her father 
Eurytus, which was placed, as by Sophocles, in Euboea. It is 
not known whether this epic introduced Deianeira, the enven- 
omed robe, and the hero’s death on Mount Oeta®. But in any 
case it must have been one of the principal sources from which 
Sophocles derived his material. 


§ 5. Lyric poetry also, from an early time, had been busied 
with these legends. The Ionian Archilochus (czvc. 670 B.C.) com- 
posed a famous hymn to the victorious Heracles. It was known 
as the cadXivixos*, and was a counterpart, at the Olympian games, 
of ‘See, the conquering hero comes,—being sung at the evening 
procession in honour of a victor, if no special ode had been 
written for the occasion. But it was in the choral form, a dis- 
tinctively Dorian creation, that lyric poetry rendered its loftiest 
tributes to the son of Alcmena. Stesichorus of Himera, a city 
in which Dorian and Chalcidic elements were blended, gave the 


1 Welcker, Der epische Cyclus, pp. 212 ff.: Bernhardy, Gé Lit. Il. pt 1, p. 252. 
2 Epigr. 6: 
Kpew@trou movos efut, ddum more Oetov “Ounpov 
deEapévov’ kr\alw 8 Kiputov, bc0° éradev, 
kat EavOiv "Ld\eav ‘Ourpecov 6é xaretuar 
ypdupa’ Kpewptr\m, Led pire, robro péya. 

3 That the Capture of Occhalia ended with the pyre on Oeta, and the 
apotheosis, is Welcker’s view (Cyclus, p. 233). He remarks that the hero of a 
Cyclic poem was often raised to immortal bliss at the end,—as Amphiaraus in 
the Zhebais, Achilles in the Aethiopis, Menelaus in the /Vostoz, Odysseus in the 
Telegonia. The apotheosis of Heracles has already a place in the Zheogony of 
Hesiod, vv. 950-—955. 

The war against Oechalia may possibly have been, as Welcker suggests, the 
subject of the “HpdxAeva ascribed to Cinaethon of Lacedaemon (8th cent. B.c.?) by 
schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1357, where it is cited with reference to Trachis; but this 
is pure conjecture. 

4 In Pindar O/. 9. 2 KaAXivixos 6 Tptmddos, since the burden was thrice repeated. 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 11. p. 418 (4th ed.). 
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spirit of Homeric epos to his choral hymns (czrc. 620 B.c.). Into 
this new mould he cast three exploits of Heracles,—the triumphs 
over Geryon, Cycnus, and Cerberus’. Pindar’s range of allusion Pindar. 
covers almost the whole field of the hero’s deeds; but it is in the 
first Nemean ode that the original significance of the legend is 
best interpreted. When the infant has strangled the snakes sent 
by Hera, the Theban seer Teiresias predicts his destiny; how he 
shall destroy ‘many a monstrous shape of violence’ on land and 
sea; subdue the men ‘who walk in guile and insolence’; beat 
down the Earth-born foes of the gods; and then, for recompense 
of his great toils, win everlasting peace in the blest abodes, and, 
united to Hebe, ‘dwell gladly in the divine home of Zeus?’ 

For readers of the 7vachiniae this lyric literature has one Deianeira 
point of peculiar interest. It is there that we can first trace the oe ae 
association of Heracles with Deianeira. The Dorian Heracles Heracles. 
had no original connection with the old heroic legends of 
Aetolia. The stamp of those legends, and their relation to 
others, indicate that they come from a pre-Dorian time, when 
Calydon and Pleuron, surrounded by fertile lands and blooming 
vineyards, were the strongholds of a chivalry devoted to war and 
to the chase; a chivalry from which popular tradition derived 
the images of Deianeira, of her parents Oeneus and Althaea, and 
of her brother Meleager. The story that Heracles had married 
Deianeira expressed the desire of immigrants, who had displaced 
the old Aetolian order, to claim kinship with the Dorian invaders 
of Peloponnesus. | 

Pindar, in a lost poem,-——of what class, is unknown,—told 
the story somewhat as follows*®. Heracles, having gone down 
to Hades for Cerberus, there met the departed Meleager, who 
recommended his sister Deianeira as a wife for the hero. On 
returning to the upper world, Heracles went at once to Aetolia, 
where he found that Deianeira was being wooed by the river-god 
Acheloitis. He fought with this formidable rival—who wore the 
shape of a bull,—and broke off one of his horns. In order to 


! Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Il. p. 207. 

2 Pind. Mem. 1. 60—72. 

3 Schol. on /iad 21. 194. The schol. on /2. 8. 368 probably has the same 
passage in view when he quotes Pindar as saying that Cerberus had a hundred 
heads. 
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recover it, Acheloiis gave his conqueror the wondrous ‘cornu- 
copia’ which he himself had received from Amaltheia, daughter 
of Oceanus. Heracles presented this, by way of édva or ‘bride- 
price, to Oeneus’, and duly received the hand of the king’s 
daughter. 

Long before Pindar, Archilochus had related how Heracles 
overcame the tauriform suitor’, and won the fair maiden; how, 
after their marriage, Heracles and Deianeira dwelt with Oeneus 
at Calydon, until they were obliged to leave the country, because 
Heracles had accidentally slain the king’s cupbearer; and how, 
at the river Evenus, the Centaur Nessus offered insult to the 
young wife, and was slain by her husband*®. It may be added 
that the prose mythographer Pherecydes (cz7c. 480 B.C.) had told | 
the story of Deianeira*. His birthplace was the island of Leros, 
near Miletus; but his home was at Athens, and his work, it can 
hardly be doubted, was known to Sophocles. 


§ 6. Such, then, was the position of the Heracles-myth at 
the time when Attic Tragedy was advancing to maturity. This 
legend had become the common property of Hellas; and its 
primitive meaning had been, to a great extent, overlaid by alien 
additions or embellishments. Particular episodes had been suc- 
cessfully treated in epic poetry of the Homeric or Hesiodic 
school, and also in lyrics, both Ionian and Dorian. But the 
whole legend had not been embodied in any poem which took 
rank with the foremost creations of the Greek genius. 

As a person of drama, Heracles made his first appearance in 
Comedy. It was the Dorian Epicharmus who, in the first half 
of the fifth century B.c., thus presented the Dorian hero to 
Syracusan audiences. One of the pieces concerned Heracles in 
quest of the Amazon’s girdle ; another dealt with his visit to the 
jovial Centaur Pholos®, The Dorians of Sicily, though Dorian 


1 Strabo 10, p. 458. 

2 Schol. //. 21. 237. 

3 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1212: Dion Chrys. or. 60. 

4 This appears from schol. Apoll. 1. 1213 (frag. 38 of Pherecydes in Miiller, 
Frag. Hist. 1. p. 82): and might have been inferred from the reference of Pherecydes 
to Hyllus (schol. 7rach. 354, fr. 34 ap. Miiller). 

5 ‘Hpaxdijs 6 ért rov Sworfpa: ‘“Hpaxdfs 6 mapa Pddky. Cp. Bernhardy, Gk Lit. 


II. pt 2, p. 529. 
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to the backbone in most things, had a strain of humour and 
vivacity which tempered the seriousness of their race; in this 
instance, it was much as if an Irish dramatist of English descent 
had applied a similar treatment to St George and the dragon. 

That Ionians should feel the grotesque side of Heracles, was 
natural enough. Aristophanes tells us that this hero had 
become a stock-character of Attic comedy, and claims credit for 
having discarded him :— 


‘It was he that indignantly swept from the stage the paltry ignoble 
device 

‘Of a Heracles needy and seedy and greedy, a vagabond sturdy and 
stout, 

‘Now baking his bread, now swindling instead, now beaten and 
battered about’.’ 


Several comedies on Heracles are known by their titles, or Satyr- 
by fragments. His powers of eating and drinking seem to have cae 
furnished a favourite point. He also figured much in satyr- 
drama,—a kind of entertainment: which welcomed types of 
inebriety. Sophocles himself wrote a Heracles at Taenarum,—a 
satyr-play on the descent to Hades for Cerberus,—in which the 
Chorus consisted of Helots*. His contemporaries, Ion of Chios, 
and Achaeus, wrote each a satyr-play called Omphale, depicting 
Heracles in servitude to the Lydian task-mistress. In Ion’s 
piece, he performed prodigies with a ‘triple row of teeth, 
devouring not merely the flesh prepared for a burnt-offering, but 
the very wood and coals on which it was being roasted’. Even 
in the Alcestis, we remember, the inevitable moment arrives 
when this guest, too hospitably entertained, fills the house with 
‘discordant howls*’ 


§ 7. Recollecting such traditions of the theatre, we cannot Tragedy. 
wonder if Tragedy was somewhat shy of Heracles. At the best, 
the legend was difficult to manage,—even more difficult for tragic 
drama than for epic narrative. And the difficulty was greatly 
' Pax 741 ff., translated by Mr B. B. Rogers. 
2 Nauck, Zrag. Frag. p. 178 (2nd ed., 1889). 
3 For the ’Oudddy of Achaeus, see Nauck of. cit. p. 754: for that of lon, p. 735, 


esp. fragments 28, 29, 30. 
4 Eur. Alc. 760 duovo’ brdakrGv. 
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increased, now that the essential difference between this hero 
and the ordinary persons of tragedy had been brought into relief 
by frequent burlesques. 

Aeschylus, indeed, in the Prometheus Unbound, introduced 
Heracles, who loosed the bonds of Prometheus; and then 
Prometheus described the route by which his deliverer must 
journey from the Caucasus to the Hesperides’. It was a harder 
matter to take the legend of Heracles as the basis of a tragedy. 
There are only two such experiments of which we have any clear 
or definite knowledge. One is the Mad Heracles of Euripides. | 
The other is the 7vachiniae of Sophocles. 

Euripides has taken his subject from the Boeotian legend. 
Heracles, visited with madness by Hera, slays his children,—in 
whose fate the Attic poet involves Megara, probably because, 
with his plot, it was not easy to dispose of her in any other way. 
Now, as we saw, this Theban story was framed to explain why 
Heracles, in early manhood, forsook Thebes for Argolis. The 
murder is discordant with the general tenour of the Heracles 
myth, and the discord is but thinly concealed by the resort to 
Hera’s agency. For Euripides, however, this very discord was 
an attraction. It allowed him, by a bold change of detail, to 
put a new complexion on the whole story. That change con- 
sisted in placing the terrible deed of Heracles not before, but 
after, his labours for Eurystheus. 

The plot is briefly as follows. Heracles has long been 
absent from Thebes, toiling for Eurystheus; and it is known 
that he is now engaged in the supreme ordeal,—the quest of 
Cerberus. Meanwhile a certain Lycus from Euboea becomes 
master of Thebes, and slays Creon. Megara, her three sons, 
and the aged Amphitryon, are also doomed by him. They are 
about to die, when Heracles suddenly returns from the nether 
world, and kills Lycus. He then holds a sacrifice, to purify the 
house. While engaged in it, he is stricken with madness. He 
slays Megara and his children. On recovering his senses, he 
resolves to commit suicide. But Theseus appears,—the king of 
Athens whom Heracles has just delivered from Hades. Theseus 
combats his resolve, offering him an honourable refuge in 


1 Strabo 4, p. 183. 
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Attica. Heracles at last accepts the offer, and departs with his 
friend. 

This, then, is the goal of the great career; this is the result 
of the strength given by a divine sire, and spent in benefiting 
men. ‘The evil goddess of Heracles triumphs utterly; at the 
very moment when his labours are finished, and when, as the 
old faith taught, his reward was near, he is plunged into an 
abyss of misery. He passes from our sight, to hide the re- 
mainder of his days in the seclusion of a land not his own. 
Yet, even in this extremity, he has given a proof of strength ; 
he has had the courage to live. He has taught us that, though 
the mightiest human efforts may end in outward failure, yet no 
man, if he be true to himself, need suffer moral defeat. Zeus 
has been faithless to his human son, and Hera’s infra-human 
malevolence has prevailed; but one consolation for humanity 
remains. 

Such is the new reading of the Heracles myth which 
Kuripides has propounded; with admirable power and subtlety, 
though scarcely with complete artistic success. His interpre- 
tation, though full of a deep suggestiveness, is, in fact, too 
modern for the fable on which it is embroidered. 


§ 8. There is no external evidence for the date of the Wad The 7ra- 
fleracles; but internal evidence tends to show that the play oid. 
probably belongs to the years 421—416 B.c.*. The date of the 
Trachiniae is also unattested. But some traits of the work 
itself appear to warrant us in placing it among the later pro- 
ductions of the poet’; if rough limits are to be assigned, we 
might name the years 420 and 410 Bc. It has been held that 
the bold example of Euripides, in making Heracles the subject 
of a tragedy, induced Sophocles to do likewise*. As to this view, 
we can only say that it is quite possible, but that there is 
absolutely no proof of it. On the other hand, one thing is 
certain: the Zvachiniae exhibits a conception and a treatment 
fundamentally different from those adopted in the ad Heracles. 

Two principal elements enter into the mythic material used 

1 Wilamowitz, Eur. Her. vol. 1. pp. 340 ff. 
2 See below, §§ 21, 22. 
3 Wilamowitz, op. cid. p. 383. 
C2 
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by Sophocles. The first is the Aetolian legend of Deianeira, 
whom Heracles rescues from Acheloiis, and in whose defence he 
slays the Centaur Nessus. This part of the subject had been 
treated by Archilochus and Pindar. The second element is 
the Thessalian legend which set forth the love of Heracles for 
Iolé,—his murder of Iphitus, leading to his servitude under 
Omphalé,—his capture of Oechalia,—and his death upon Mount 
Oeta. Here the epic Capture of Oechalia was presumably the 
chief source. Pherecydes and Panyasis were also available. 
Hesiodic poems, such as the Marriage-feast of Ceyx, may have 
supplied some touches. Ion of Chios, too, had written a drama 
called Hurytidae’, but its scope is unknown. Nor can we say 
whether Sophocles was the first poet who brought the Aetolian 
and the Thessalian legend into this connection. 

The Argive and Boeotian legends are left in the background 
of the Zrachiniae; they appear only in a few slight allusions. 
But, if we are to read the play intelligently, the drift of these 
allusions must be understood, We must endeavour to see how 
Sophocles imagined those events of his hero’s life which precede 
the moment at which the play begins. 

Later mythographers, such as Apollodorus and Diodorus, 
sought to bring a fixed chronology into the chaos of legends 
concerning Heracles. They framed a history, which falls into 
six main chapters, thus:—(1) The Theban legends of the hero’s 
birth and growth. (2) The Argive legends of the twelve labours. 
(3) The legends concerning Eurytus, lole, Iphitus, and Omphale. 
(4) Campaigns against Troy, Cos, Peloponnesian foes of Argos, 
and the Giants. (5) The Aetolian legends: Deianeira, Acheloiis, 
Nessus. (6) The legends of South Thessaly: Ceyx of Trachis, 
Aegimius, etc.; the capture of Oechalia; and the pyre on Oeta. 

But, in the fifth century B.C., poets were as yet untrammelled 
by any such artificial canon. They could use the largest free- 
dom in combining local legends of Heracles, so long as they 
were careful to preserve the leading features of the myth. We 
have seen that Euripides, when in his Wad Heracles he placed 
the madness after the labours, was making an innovation which 
deranged the whole perspective of Theban and Argive legend ; 


1 Nauck, Zrag. Frag. p. 734. 
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so much so, that the Alexandrian mythographers, deferential to 

the Attic dramatists in much, never followed Euripides in that. 
Sophocles has made no change of similar importance. Yet Sequence 

his way of arranging the fable differs in one material respect Siem 

from that of the later compilers. They, as we have seen, place chiniae. 

the marriage of Heracles with Deianeira very late in his career— 

after his labours for Eurystheus, and after most of his other 

deeds also. Sophocles puts the marriage much earlier,—so early, 

that Deianeira speaks as if it had preceded most, or all, of the 

hero’s labours. Sophocles could do this, because he felt himself 

free to ignore the Theban legend of the hero’s marriage to Megara. 

And he certainly was not alone in thus differing from the later 

mythographers. Pausanias mentions a tradition at Phlius, ac- 

cording to which Heracles had already won his Aetolian bride 

when he went for the golden apples*. And Pherecydes repre- 

sented Heracles as having at first asked Iole’s hand, not for 

himself, but for Hyllus—his son by Deianeira’. 


$9. The outline of the whole story, as Sophocles conceived The ante- 
it, can now be traced with clearness sufficient, at least, to explain ae 
the hints scattered through the play. 


1, Heraclesis born at Thebes (v. 116), and comes thence (v. 509), 
in early manhood, to Pleuron, where he wins Deianeira. We are not 
told whither he was taking his bride, when they met Nessus (v. 562). 
Since Megara is ignored, there is nothing to exclude the supposition 
that he was returning to his home at Thebes. 


2. Constrained by Hera’s wrath, he performs the labours for 
Eurystheus (v. 1048). The home of his family is now at Tiryns. 


3. He visits Eurytus at Oechalia in Euboea (v. 262); who dis- 
countenances his passion for Iolé (v. 359)*. 


4. He goes on various campaigns, including that against the 
Giants (1058 ff.). 


5. He slays Iphitus (the son of Eurytus), who was then his guest 


1 Paus. 2. 13. 8. 

2 Schol. 7rach. 384. 

3 The oblique pato:ro in v. 268 leaves an ambiguity. If the word used by 
Eurytus to Heracles was éppaiov, the labours for Eurystheus were over. But if it 
was paler, they were still in progress. The second supposition gives more force to the 
passage. 
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at Tiryns. The lapse of some considerable time since his visit to 
Eurytus is implied by the word atés (v. 270). 

Heracles, with Deianeira, his children, and his mother Alcmena, is 
now forced to leave Tiryns. They are given a new home at Trachis by 
its king, Ceyx (v. 38). 

6. As a punishment for the treacherous murder of Iphitus, Zeus 
dooms Heracles to serve Omphale, in Lydia, for a year (v. 274). 
Heracles goes forth from Trachis, leaving his family there (v. 155). 
They do not know his destination. During his absence, some of his 
children return with Alcmena to Tiryns; others are sent to his old 
home at Thebes (1151 ff.). 


7. The year with Omphalé being over, he sacks Oechalia (v. 259). 
We are now prepared to follow the plot of the drama itself. 


§ 10. The scene is laid before the house at Trachis. 

Deianeira is alone with a female slave, an old and attached 
domestic, who has been the nurse of her children. Communing 
with her own thoughts, rather than directly addressing her 
attendant, the wife of Heracles recals the sorrows which have 
been her portion from youth upwards,—culminating now in a 
terrible anxiety concerning her absent lord. It is fifteen months 
since he left home; but no tidings have come from him. And 
she feels almost sure that something is amiss, when she thinks 
of a certain tablet which he left with her... 

Here the aged Nurse ventures to interpose. Deianeira has 
several sons; why should not one of them,—Hyllus, for example, 
the eldest,—go in search of his father ? 

Just then Hyllus himself is seen approaching, and in haste; 
for he has news to tell. Heracles is, or soon will be, in Euboea, 
watring against Oechalia, the city of Eurytus. During the past 
year he has been in servitude to Omphale, a Lydian woman. 

Deianeira then tells her son the purport of the tablet to 
which she had previously alluded. It contains an oracle, which 
shows that this war in Euboea must decide the fate of Heracles ; 
he will die; or he will thenceforth live in peace. 

Hyllus at once resolves to join his father in Euboea, and 
departs for that purpose. 

The Chorus now enters: it consists of fifteen Trachinian 
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maidens, full of kindly sympathy for the Aetolian princess 


Parodos: 


whom a strange destiny has brought to dwell among them. ?4 ‘4% 


Invoking the Sun-god, they implore him to reveal where 
Heracles now is. Deianeira, they hear, is pining inconsolably. 
Fate vexes, while it also glorifies, her husband; but he is not 
suffered to perish. Let her keep a good courage: sorrow comes 


to all mortals, but joy also, in its turn; and Zeus is not unmind-. 


ful of his children. 

Deianeira sadly replies that the young maidens cannot 
measure such trouble as hers; may they ever be strangers to it! 
But they shall know her latest and worst anxiety. When 
Heracles left home, he told her that, if he did not return at the 
end of fifteen months, she must account him dead. He even 
explained how his property was to be divided in that event. 
But, if he survived the fifteenth month, then he would have a 
peaceful life. Such was the teaching of an oracle which he had 
written down at Dodona. And the fulfilment of that oracle is 
now due... 


II. First 


episode: 


I41—496. 


A Messenger is seen coming; the wreath on his head be- 


tokens glad tidings. Heracles lives, is victorious, and will soon 
come home. Lichas, the herald, has already arrived; but the 


excited Trachinians, thronging around him, have retarded his © 


progress towards the house. 

With an utterance of thanksgiving to Zeus, Deianeira calls 
upon the maidens of the Chorus and the maidens of her own 
household to raise a song of joy. 

The Chorus respond with a short ode, in the nature of a 
paean. 

Before it ceases, Lichas is in sight; a train of captive Euboean 
women follows him. 

In reply to the eager questions of his mistress, Lichas says 
that Heracles is now at Cape Cenaeum in Euboea, engaged in 
dedicating a sanctuary to Zeus. These maidens are captives, 
taken when Oechalia was destroyed: Heracles chose them out 
‘for himself and for the gods.’ 

And then Lichas tells how Heracles has been employed 
during the past fifteen months; how, for a year, he was the 
slave of Omphalé; and how, when freed, he avenged that 


205—224. 
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disgrace upon its ultimate author, Eurytus. Heracles himself, 
the herald adds, will soon arrive. 

Deianeira rejoices, though a shadow flits across her joy as 
she looks at the ill-fated captives: may Zeus never so visit her 
children ! 

Among these captives, there is one who strangely interests 
her; the girl’s mien is at once so sorrowful and so noble. She 
questions her; but the stranger remains silent. ‘Who is she, 
Lichas?’ But the herald does not know,—indeed, has not cared 
to ask. Deianeira then directs him to conduct the captives 
into the house. 

She herself is about to follow him, when the Messenger, who 
had first announced the herald’s approach, begs to speak with 
her alone. 

He tells her that Lichas has deceived her. The mysterious 
maiden is no other than Iole, the daughter of Eurytus. A 
passion for Iolé was the true motive of Heracles in destroying 


-Oechalia. Eurytus had refused to give him the maiden. Lichas 


himself had avowed this to the Trachinians. | 

Lichas now re-enters, to ask for Deianeira’s commands, as he 
is about to rejoin his master in Euboea. Confronted with the 
Messenger, and pathetically adjured by Deianeira, he confesses 
the truth. Heracles has an absorbing passion for Iole; and, 
indeed, he gave no command of secrecy. But Lichas had feared 
to pain his mistress: let her pardon him; and let her bear with 
Tole. 

Deianeira requests Lichas to accompany her into the house. 
He is to take a message from her to Heracles, and a gift. 

In the ode which follows, the Chorus celebrates the resistless 
power of Love,—the power which now threatens Deianeira’s 
peace, and which, in long-past days, brought Heracles to con- 
tend for her with Acheloiis. The short but vivid picture of that 
combat has a singular pathos at this moment of the drama. 

Deianeira reappears. She has had time now to feel what it 
will be to live under the same roof with the young and beautiful 
girl to whom her husband has transferred his love; but she 
harbours no angry or cruel thoughts. Her sole wish is to regain 
the heart of Heracles. And a resource has occurred to her. 
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Long ago, when Heracles was taking her from Aetolia, they 
came to the river Evenus, where the ferryman, the Centaur 
Nessus, carried her across. He insulted her, and Heracles shot 
him with an arrow. As he lay dying, he told her that, if she 
wished to possess a love-charm by which she could always 
control the love of Heracles, she had only to collect some of the 
blood from his wound. She had done so, and had preserved her 
treasure, according to the Centaur’s direction, in a place secluded 
from the warmth of sun or fire. She had now applied this love- 
charm to the inner surface of a festal robe, which she will send 
as her gift to Heracles. She brings with her a casket, in which 
she has placed the robe. 

Lichas appears, ready to depart, and receives the casket, 
sealed with Deianeira’s signet. She had vowed, she tells him, 
to send her lord this robe, whenever she should hear of his 
safety, in order that he might wear it on the day when he made 
a thank-offering to the gods. Therefore Heracles must not put 
it on, or produce it, before that day. 

The herald promises fidelity, and departs. 

In a joyous strain, the Chorus express their bright hope. Second 
The dwellers on the coasts and hills of Malis will soon welcome Bees. 
the long-absent hero; and he will come home full of rekindled 
love for his true wife. 

But Deianeira now returns to them in an altered mood. A IV. Third 
strange thing has happened. In applying the love-charm to the ee, 
robe, she had used a tuft of wool, which she had then thrown 
down in the courtyard of the house. After a short exposure to 
the sun’s heat, this tuft of wool had shrivelled away, leaving only 
a powder. And she remembers that the arrow which slew Nessus 
was tinged with a venom deadly to all living things. - She fears 
the worst. But she is resolved that, if any harm befalls Heracles, 
she will not survive him. 

The Trachinian maidens are speaking faint words of comfort, 
when Hyllus arrives from Euboea. 

He denounces his mother as a murderess. He describes how 
Heracles, wearing her gift, stood forth before the altar; how, as 
the flames rose from the sacrifice, the robe clung to him, as if 
glued, and spasms began to rend his frame; how, in the frenzy 
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of those awful agonies, he slew Lichas; and how, at last, he was 
laid in a boat, and conveyed to the shore of Malis. He will 
soon be at the house,—alive, or dead. 
The son ends with terrible imprecations on his mother. She 
goes into the house without a word. 
Third ‘Behold,’ cry the Chorus, ‘how the word of Zeus has been 
See fulfilled; for the dead do indeed rest from labour. The ma- 
lignant guile of Nessus has found an unconscious instrument in 
Deianeira. And the goddess Aphrodite has been the silent 
handmaid of fate. 
V. Fourth =A sound of wailing is heard within: the aged Nurse enters. 
ar Deianeira has slain herself with a sword; bitterly mourned, now, 
by her son Hyllus, who has learned, too late, that she was 


innocent. 
Fourth The Trachinian maidens, afflicted by this new calamity, are 
len also terrified by the thought that they must soon behold the 
tortured son of Zeus. Footsteps are heard; men, not of Trachis, 
are seen approaching, the mute bearers of a litter: is Heracles 
dead, or sleeping ? 
VI. Ex- As the mournful procession enters, Hyllus, walking beside 
odos: ; : ae , : ‘ 
o71— the litter, is giving vent to his grief, while an old man, one of 
1278. the Euboeans, is vainly endeavouring to restrain him, lest his 


voice should break the sick man’s slumber. 

Heracles awakes. At first he knows not where he is; then 
his torments revive, and he beseeches the bystanders to kill him; 
he craves that mercy from his son; he appeals for it to Zeus and 
to Hades. And then, in a moment of respite, his thoughts go 
back on his past life,—so full of suffering, yet a stranger to 
such anguish as this; so full of victories, and yet doomed to 
end in this defeat at the unarmed hand of a false woman. 

A pause permits Hyllus to announce his mother’s death, and 
to assert her innocence. In using the supposed love-charm, she 
was obeying the dead Nessus. 

Those words send a flash of terrible light into the mind of 
Heracles. The oracle at Dodona had foretold the time of his 
‘release.” <A still earlier oracle had foretold the manner of his 
death ; namely, that he was to be slain by the dead. The time 
and the agency coincide. This, then, was the promised ‘release.’ 
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The oracles are fulfilled. He sets himself to prepare for death, 
—now seen to be inevitable and imminent. 

He commands that he shall be carried to the summit of 
Mount Oeta, sacred to Zeus, and there burned alive. Hyllus is 
constrained to promise obedience,—making, however, the con- 
dition that he himself shall not put hand to the pyre’. A second 
behest is then laid upon him. He shall marry Iole. In this also 
he is forced to yield,—calling on the gods to witness that he 
submits to a dying father’s inexorable will. 

All has now been made ready. Heracles summons the forces 
of that ‘stubborn soul’ which must upbear him through the last 
of his ordeals. In the words which close the play, Hyllus gives 
utterance to the deepest and bitterest of the feelings inspired 
by his father’s cruel fate. Heracles dies forsaken by Zeus. For 
here, as in the //zad, there is no presage of his reception among 
the gods. 

The bearers lift their burden, and set forth for Oeta; while 
the maidens of the Chorus pass from the house of mourning to 
their own homes in Trachis. 


§ 11. In the first and larger part of the play, Deianeira is the The cha- 
central figure, as Heracles is in the second part. The heroine of Saale 
the 7rachiniae has been recognised by general consent as one of 
the most delicately beautiful creations in literature; and many 
who feel this charm will feel also that it can no more be 
described than the perfume of a flower. Perhaps in the poetry 
of the ancient world there is only one other woman who affects 
a modern mind in the same kind of way,—the maiden Nausicaa. 

We do not know how Deianeira may have been drawn by 
Archilochus or Pindar; but at least there are indications that 
the Deianeira of the old Aetolian legend was a being of a wholly 
different type from the Sophoclean. After her story had become 
interwoven with that of Heracles, her name, Aniaverpa, was ex- 
plained to mean, ‘the destroyer of a husband’ But, in the pre- 
Dorian days when Aetolian legend first knew her, and when 
she had as yet nothing to do with Heracles, ‘Deianeira’ meant 
‘the slayer of men’; it denoted an Amazonian character,—just 


1 The office of kindling the pyre was performed by Philoctetes; see on PA. 802 f. 
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as the Amazons themselves are called avtidverpar. A true- 
bred princess of Aetolia, the land of warriors and hunters, this 
daughter of Oeneus ‘drove chariots, and gave heed to the things 
of war’’; her pursuits were like those which employed ‘the armed 
and iron maidenhood’ of Atalanta. 

How great a contrast to the Deianeira whom Sophocles 
has made immortal! She, indeed, is a perfect type of gentle 
womanhood; her whole life has been in her home; a winning 
influence is felt by all who approach her; even Lichas, whose 
undivided zeal is for his master, shrinks from giving her 
pain. But there is no want of spirit or stamina in her nature. 
Indeed, a high and noble courage is the very spring of her 
gentleness; her generosity, her tender sympathy with in- 
experience and misfortune, are closely allied to that proud 
and delicate reserve which forbids her—after she has learned 
the truth about Iolé—to send any messages for her husband 
save those which assure him that her duties have been faithfully 
fulfilled, and that all is well with his household. From youth 
upwards she has endured constant anxieties, relieved only by 
gleams of happiness,—the rare and brief visits of Heracles to his 
home. She is devoted to him: but this appears less in any 
direct expression than in the habitual bent of her thoughts, and 
in a few words, devoid of conscious emphasis, which fall from 
her as if by accident. Thus the precepts of Nessus had dwelt 
in her memory, she says, ‘as if graven on bronze.” And why? 
Because they concerned a possible safeguard of her chief treasure. 
Staying at home, amidst her lonely cares, she has heard of many 
a rival in those distant places to which Heracles has wandered. 
But she has not allowed such knowledge to become a root of 
bitterness. She has fixed her thoughts on what is great and 
noble in her husband; on his loyalty to a hard task, his fortitude 
under a cruel destiny: of his inconstancies she has striven to 
think as of ‘distempers, which love, and the discipline of 
sorrow, have taught her to condone. 

But at last the trial comes in a sharper form. After pro- 
tracted suspense, she is enraptured by tidings of her husband’s 


1 As Apollodorus says of her, 1. 8 § 1: avrip d& Hyidxer Kal Ta Kara mé\enwov 
HOKEL, 
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safety ; and almost at the same moment she learns that his new 
mistress is henceforth to share her home. Even then her sweet 
magnanimity does not fail. Strong in the lessons of the past, 
she believes that she can apply them even here. She feels no 
anger against Iolé, no wish to hurt her; nay, Tole is rather 
worthy of compassion, since she has been the innocent cause of 
ruin to her father’s house. 

In these first moments of discovery, the very acuteness of 
the pain produces a certain exaltation in Deianeira’s mind. 
But, when she has had more time to think, she feels the difference 
between this ordeal and everything which she has hitherto 
suffered. She is as far as ever from feeling anger or rancour. 
But will it be possible to live under the same roof, while, with 
the slow months and years, her rival’s youth grows to the perfect 
flower, and her own life passes into autumn? Thinking of all 
this, she asks—not, ‘Could / bear it?’—but, ‘What woman 
could bear it?’ 

She, whose patient self-control has sustained her so long, 
has come to a pass where it is a necessity of woman’s nature to 
find some remedy. Neither Iolé nor Heracles shall be harmed ; 
but she must try to reconquer her husband’s love. Having 
decided to use the ‘love-charm,’ she executes the resolve with 
feverish haste. The philtre is a last hope—nothing more. With 
visible trepidation, she imparts her plan to the Chorus. The 
robe has just been sent off, when an accident reveals the nature 
of the ‘love-charm.’ ‘Might she not have surmised this sooner, 
—it may be asked,—‘ seeing from whom the gift came?’ But 
her simple faith in the Centaur’s precepts was thoroughly natural 
and characteristic. Her thoughts had never dwelt on /zm or his 
motive; they were absorbed in Heracles. Now that her hope 
~has been changed into terror, she tells the maidens, that, if 
Heracles dies, she will die with him. In the scene which follows, 
she speaks only once after Hyllus has announced the calamity, 
and then it is to ask where he had found his father. 

Her silence at the end of her son’s narrative,—when, with his 
curse sounding in her ears, she turns away to enter the house,— 
is remarkable in one particular among the master-strokes of 
tragic effect. A reader feels it so powerfully that the best acting 
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could scarcely make it more impressive to a spectator. The 
reason of this is worth noticing, as a point of the dramatist’s art. 
When Hyllus ends his speech, we feel an eager wish that he 
could at once be made aware of his mother’s innocence. The 
Chorus gives expression to our wish:—‘Why dost thou depart in 
silence?’ they say to Deianeira: ‘Knowest thou not that thy 
silence pleads for thine accuser?’ And yet that silence is not 
broken. | 

There is one famous passage in Deianeira’s part which has 
provoked some difference of opinion; and as it has a bearing on 
the interpretation of her character, a few words must be said 
about it here. It is the passage in which she adjures Lichas to 
disclose the whole truth regarding Iole. He need not be afraid, 
she says, of any vindictiveness on her part, towards [ole or 
towards Heracles. She knows the inconstancy of the heart, 
and the irresistible power of Eréds; has she not borne with 
much like this before’? According to some critics, she is here 
practising dissimulation, in order to draw a confession from 
Lichas; her real feeling is shown for the first time when, a little 
later, she tells the Chorus that the prospect before her is in- 
tolerable (v. 545). This theory used to derive some apparent 
support from an error in the ordinary texts. The lines, or some 
of them, in which the Messenger upbraids Lichas with his deceit, 
were wrongly given to Deianeira,—as they are in the Aldine 
edition. Hence La Harpe could describe the whole scene 
thus :— 


‘Deianeira, irritated, reproaches Lichas with his perfidy; she knows 
all, and will have him confess it; we hear the cry of jealousy; se 
becomes enraged; she threatens. Then she pretends to calm herself by 
degrees; ‘she had resented only the attempt to deceive her; for, in 
fact, she is accustomed to pardon her husband’s infidelities.’ In the 
end, she manages so well that Lichas no longer feels bound to conceal 
a fact which after all,—as he says,—his master himself does not 
conceal’,’ 


It is now generally recognised that Deianeira says nothing 
1 Vv. 436—469. 


2 Quoted, with approval, by M. Patin, Ltudes sur les tragiques grecs, vol. I. 
p- 72. 
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between verse 400 and verse 436: the angry altercation is 
between Lichas and the Messenger. It would still be possible, 
however, to hold that, in her speech to Lichas, she is artfully 
disguising her jealousy. But surely there is a deeper truth 
to nature in those noble lines if we suppose that she means 
what she says to Lichas just as thoroughly as she means what 
she afterwards says to the Chorus. Only, when she is speaking 
to Lichas, she has not yet had time to realise all that the new 
trial means; she overrates, in all sincerity, her own power of 
suffering. If, on the other hand, her appeal to him was a 
stratagem, then true dramatic art would have given some hint, 
though ever so slight, of a moral falsetto: whereas, in fact, she 
says nothing that is not true; for she does pity Iole; she “as 
borne much from Heracles; she does zo¢ mean to harm either of 
them. This is not the only instance in which Sophocles has 
shown us a courageous soul, first at high pressure, and then 
suffering a reaction; it is.so with Antigone also, little as she 
otherwise resembles Deianeira’. 


§ 12. The Heracles of the 7rachinzae may be considered in 
two distinct aspects,—relatively to that conception of the hero 
which he represents, and relatively to the place which he holds 
in the action of the play. 

In the first of these two aspects, the most significant point is 
the absence of any allusion to the hero’s apotheosis. He is the 
son of Zeus; but the ‘rest from labour’ which Zeus promised 
him is, in this play, death, and death alone. Here, then, we have 
the Homeric conception of Heracles. And this is in perfect 
harmony with the general tone of the Zvrachiniae. The spirit 
in which the legend of Heracles is treated in this play is 
essentially the epic spirit. 


But if the very soul of the old Dorian tradition—the idea’ 


of immortality crowning mortal toil—is wanting, at least some 
archaic and distinctive traits of the Dorian hero have been 
preserved. One of these has perhaps not been noticed; it 
illustrates the poet’s tact. In the legends of south Thessaly, 
Heracles had come to be much associated with Apollo. Yet in 


1 See Introduction to the Antigone, p. xxx. 
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the Zrachiniae there is but one mention of Apollo,—where the 
Chorus briefly invokes him (v. 209). Throughout the play, 
Zeus is the god of Heracles, the ruler of his destiny, the sole 
recipient of his offerings. Nor is Delphi ever named; Heracles 
receives oracles either directly from Zeus, or from the inter- 
preters of Zeus at Dodona. This is thoroughly true to the spirit 
of the myth; and it is probable that the Dorian conception of 
Heracles was, in fact, older than the Dorian cult of Apollo’. 
The archaic conception of the hero’s mission is also preserved 
in its leading features; he is the purger of land and sea, the 
common benefactor of Hellenes, who goes uncomplainingly 
whithersoever his fate leads him. Conscious of his origin, he 
fears no foe, and is stronger than everything except his own 
passions. He has a Dorian scorn for lengthy or subtle speech 
(1121). It is bitter to him that sheer pain should force him 
to cry aloud: and he charges Hyllus that no lament shall be 
made by those who stand around his pyre. All this is in the 
strain of the old legend. One small touch recalls, for a moment, 
the Heracles of the satyr-plays (v. 268, qvix’ Av @vwpévos). On 
the other hand, the Omphale incident, one of their favourite 
topics, is touched with delicate skill: Sophocles alludes only to 
the asks done for her by the hero, as a punishment imposed 
by Zeus; there is no hint of sensuous debasement; and it is 
seen that the thrall was stung by his disgrace, even though that 
feeling was not the mainspring of his war upon Oechalia. 

The Heracles of the 7rachiniae is thus not merely a hero of 
tragedy, who might equally well have been called, let us say, 
Ajax. He has a stamp of his own; he can be recognised as the 
hero of the Dorians. 

When, however, he is considered under the second of the 
two aspects indicated above,—that is, relatively to his place 
in the action of the play,—there is more room for criticism. 
During the first two-thirds of the piece, our interest is centred 


1 Apollo is the chief god of the Dorians in the historical age; and O. Miiller 
(Dor., bk II.) regards him as having been so before they left their earliest seats 
in.northern Greece. On the other hand Wilamowitz (Eur. Her. I. p. 265) holds, with 
greater probability, that the adoption of the old Hellenic Apollo by the Dorians 
dated only from the time when, moving southward, they became masters of Delphi. 
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in Deianeira. The sympathy which she wins is complete; she 
passes from the scene, broken-hearted, innocent, silent; and 
presently we hear the news of her death. Meanwhile, we have 
been rather prepossessed against Heracles; he is a great 
hero; but his conduct to this brave, devoted, gentle wife has 
been what, in another than the son of Zeus, might be called 
brutal; and let no one too hastily assume that such a feeling 
is peculiar to the modern mind; it would probably have been 
shared, at least in a very large measure, by the poet’s Athenian 
audience. 

So, when, in the last third of the play, this hero at length 
appears, unstrung and shattered by physical torment,—helpless 
in the meshes of fate,—when we listen to his pathetic laments, 
and to that magnificent recital of his past achievements which 
ends with the prayer that he may live to rend his false wife in 
pieces ;—then we feel, indeed, all that is pitiable and terrible 
in this spectacle: but are there not many readers who, if they 
carried the analysis of their own feelings any further, would 
have to avow that the contemplation of his suffering and the 
thought of his past greatness leave them comparatively cold? 
Presently he learns that Deianeira was innocent, and that she is 
dead ; but he utters no word in revocation of his judgment upon 
her,—no word of affection for her memory: he merely averts 
all his thoughts from her, and concentrates them on the pre- 
paration for death. It is not enough to plead that any soften- 
ing would be out of keeping with the situation or with the man ; 
we do not require him to be tender, but to be human. From a 
dramatic point of view, the fault is that he misses his chance of 
removing a great impediment to sympathy. 

The Deianeira of the Zvachiniae is dramatically effective 
in the very highest degree,—in a manner almost unique; the 
Heracles of the Trachiniae, though grandly conceived, falls short 
of being perfectly effective; and he does so, because he has to 
follow Deianeira. In a piece of which the catastrophe was to 
turn on the poisoned robe, and which was to end with the death 
of Heracles, that hero himself ought to have been the principal 
object of interest throughout. The artistic unity of the tragedy 
demanded this. But the Heracles of Dorian legend, even when 
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treated as mortal, is still no typical human being; he is at once 
above and below the noblest type of man. If, therefore, Heracles 
was truly to dominate the scene, it was requisite that the pathos 
of this unique being should not have to compete with the deepest 
pathos of humanity. For, in such a competition, the purely 
human interest, if fully developed by a great master, could not 
but prove the stronger, as being, in its essence, more tragic. 
And therefore there was only one way to secure a paramount 
effectiveness for the Heracles of the 7rachiniae. It was to place 
Deianeira more in the background; to make her also a less 
noble figure; to qualify her graces of character with some less 
attractive features; and, on the other hand, to bring out, in the 
amplest and most powerful manner, everything pak is sublime 
and pathetic in the great hero’s destiny. 

In pointing out what seems to me the one serious defect 
of the Zrachiniae, a remark should be added. It is easy to 
believe that, on the stage, the Heracles part would be far 
more effective than it is for readers. ‘As a representation 
of the extremity of a hero’s suffering, this scene stands pre- 
eminent among all tragedies. Let Salvini act the hero, and 
its power would instantly be recognised.’ That was the opinion 
of an accomplished judge in such matters, the late Mr Fleeming 
Jenkin’; and I, for one, certainly should not dispute it. The 
intrinsic merits of the Heracles part are great; and a Salvini, 
or even an actor who was not quite a Salvini, could, no doubt, 
make the spectacle most impressive. But, even if he could 
make it absorbing—so that we should think only of what 
was passing before our eyes, and not at all of what had gone 
before in the play, the episode of Deianeira—that might be 
merely an instance of theatrical effect prevailing over the 
dramatic conscience. It would not necessarily prove that the 
tragedy, viewed as a work of art,—and therefore viewed as a 
whole,—was not really liable to the criticism suggested above. 
However effective the Heracles scene might be on the stage, I 
cannot help suspecting that an attentive spectator, in full sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the best Greek work, would be apt to. 


1 Papers Literary, Scientific, etc., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D., 
p. 23. (Longmans, 1887.) 
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feel, at the end, that he had seen two tragedies; one, which 
closed with the death of Deianeira, and was of consummate 
excellence; then a second and shorter one, most pathetic, most 
powerful in its own way, but produced at a moral disadvantage. 
Yet, if this be indeed so, there is one consolation. A gain to 
the effect of the Heracles would have been dearly bought by 
any detriment to the unsurpassable beauty of the Deianeira. 


§ 13. Among the secondary parts, that of Hyllus has an im- Hytlus. 
portance which might easily be undervalued. It is he who most 
vividly expresses the twofold aspect of Deianeira’s action in 
sending the robe; the aspect which it wears for one who has 
seen only its dreadful result, without knowing its motive; and 
that which it assumes in the light of fuller knowledge. The 
first aspect is brought out when Hyllus describes the agonies 
of Heracles, and invokes a curse upon his mother; the second 
when, having learned her innocence and having stood beside 
her corpse, he has to listen to his father’s denunciations of 
her—so like those which he himself was lately uttering—until 
a pause permits him to vindicate her memory. This frank, 
impulsive youth is warmly loyal to both parents; to the gentle 
and dearly loved mother, whom he mourns too late; and to the 
father, ‘the noblest man upon the earth,’ whose hard commands 
he obeys to the end, although those commands challenge a 
revolt of filial, even of natural, instincts,—seeming to him, 
indeed, almost like the promptings of Até. Thus, under that 
dark shadow, pierced by no ray from above, which rests upon 
the close of the drama, this thrice-tried son calls the gods to 
witness that his own will has been overruled. With bitter 
anguish in his heart, he sees his father abandoned, as men must 
deem, by heaven; he is no longer the buoyant youth of the 
opening scene, but a man who must now take up the burden of 
a great inheritance, that Hyllus whom a grave and warlike race 
were to honour as the father of their kings, the ancestor of the 
Dorian Heracleidae. 


§ 14. The minor persons are portrayed with care and ani- The minor 
mation. Lichas is, before all things, the faithful henchman of P°°" 
Heracles; but, like every one else, he feels the charm of 
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Deianeira, and is feebly anxious to spare her feelings. His 
well-meant attempt is somewhat maladroit, since he has already 
been so communicative to her neighbours; but we remark the 
ingenuity of the poet, who has here utilised the varying tradi- 
tions as to the motive of the war against Oechalia. Lichas 
exists only for his master; and there is a tragic fitness in his 
becoming the first victim of his master’s fate. It would be a 
mistake to conceive his death as a poetical retribution for his 
duplicity ; since, even if he had told the truth at first, Deianeira 
would still have sent the robe. At worst he is only a rather 
poor creature, who becomes involved in the doom of his betters. 

The Messenger, with his interested zeal, afterwards dignified 
by his sturdy veracity, combines the traits of two similar persons 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus,—the Corinthian messenger, and the 
Theban shepherd who confutes him. The old Nurse, who 
counsels Deianeira in the first scene, and subsequently relates 
her death, interprets the affection which her mistress inspired in 
the household. As for the Trachinian maidens of the Chorus, 
their part is essentially relative to Deianeira; to them she con- 
fides her fears, or hopes; their odes reflect her anxieties, her 
transient joy, and her despair. With her death, their function is 
virtually at an end; after verse 970, they have only two utter- 
ances, both very brief (1044 f.; 1112 f.). 


§ 15. Among the difficulties of detail which the subject 
presented to a dramatist, not the least was that of the supposed 
‘love-charm.’ The operation of the hydra’s venom, like that of 
the poison in the wound of Philoctetes, is supernatural. Since, 
however, an innocent yet deliberate human agent intervenes 
between Nessus and Heracles, the poet was compelled to treat 
the incident with circumstance, and to invest it with just 
enough probability for the purpose of scenic effect. Sophocles 
has managed this by a simple but skilful device. He merely 
makes an assumption which no spectator would pause to 
examine. ‘The hydra’s venom was such that exposure to heat 
must call it into activity.’ All is then easy. Nessus tells 
Deianeira that his gift, this infallible love-charm, must be kept 
in a cool and dark place.- She tells us how scrupulously she 
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had observed this rule. She impresses it upon Lichas. The 
spectator knows that the robe is to be worn for the first time on 
an occasion of burnt sacrifice; and his anxiety is awakened. | 

It is interesting to compare this episode with the paralle] Compari- 
one in the Medea, where Glaucé, Jason’s new bride, is burnt to he am 
death by the magic agency of the robe and diadem which 
Medea, the injured wife, had given her. We see at once that 
Euripides had a far easier task than Sophocles. No third 
person, no innocent yet deliberate agent, intervenes between 
Medea and Glaucé. The gifts come to Glauce directly from 
the hands of the mighty enchantress; and they had come to 
the enchantress from her grandsire, the Sun-god himself. 

The garment of Heracles, like that of Glauce, has naturally Supposed 

been claimed for the wardrobe of the solar myth. It is the as. 
slow which enwraps the dawn or the sunset. Then [ole is ‘the 
violet cloud’ who is to marry the rising sun (Hyllus), when his 
precursor (Heracles) has sunk to rest upon a flaming couch. 
The servitude to Omphale is the apparent descent of the sun 
(Heracles) from the zenith to the horizon. Deianeira is the 
darkness which awaits him in the west. Thus to explain a 
story of varied human pathos, is at least to begin at the wrong 
end: it is to suppose myth-makers so intent on the sunrise and 
the sunset that men and women interested them primarily as 
symbois of those phenomena. Even the more limited theory, 
that Heracles was evolved from some older solar divinity, ill 
agrees with the central point of the fable,—promotion, painfully 
won, from earth to heaven. Later Greeks identified their Heracles, 
in certain aspects, with Melkarth, the sun-god of Tyre: some 
moderns have derived him from Izdubar, the solar hero of ancient 
Babylon’. In both cases the analogy is confined to details: the 
essence of the Greek myth remains distinct. 


§ 16. The allusions in the 7vachiniae to oracles concerning The . 
Heracles have sometimes been censured as obscure. But they °*!*: 
are not really so. Only two oracles are mentioned. (1) One was 
given to Heracles at Dodona, twelve years before the date at 
which the play begins, and said that, at the end of twelve years, 


1 This view is sensibly rejected by E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums (Stuttgart, 
1884), p. 185. 
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he should have ‘rest.’ The term of twelve years is mentioned in 
verses 824 f. (where see the note). (2) The other oracle, noticed 
only in vv. 1159 ff, was given to Heracles by Zeus himself, at 
some still earlier moment; but when, and where, we are not 
told. It concerned the manner of his death; saying that he 
was to be slain by a dead foe. These oracles have sometimes 
been regarded as if they formed the only bond which holds the 
plot together; and it has accordingly been objected to the plot 
that its unity is of a merely mechanical nature’. The objection 
is ill-founded. The oracles have, indeed, a dramatic value, but 
it is of a different and a subordinate kind. At the outset of the 
play, the oracle concerning the twelve-years’ term serves as a 
motive for anxiety; it announces that some crisis is imminent. 
Towards the close, the two oracles combined show Heracles that 
his hour has come. 


§ 17. But the unity of the plot is independent of the ora- 
cles. It is effected by the love of Heracles for Ioleé, which causes 
him to destroy Oechalia, and also causes Deianeira to send the 
robe; thus bringing the two episodes into a strict connection. 
Professor Campbell is, in my opinion, quite right when he says 
that ‘in point of dramatic structure the Trachiniae will bear 
comparison with the greatest of Sophoclean tragedies.’ For, 
even if, as I hold, the inferiority in dramatic interest of Heracles 
to Deianeira is such as to constitute a serious defect, this is not 
a defect of structure. It does not concern the manner in which 
the plot has been put together. It concerns something ante- 
cedent to the plot; namely, the conception of Heracles adopted 
by the poet, as compared with his conception of Deianeira. 
Given those two conceptions, the most perfect dramatic struc- 
ture could not save the interest in Heracles from being over- 
powered by the interest in Deianeira. 

There is, however, one point in which the texture of the plot 
is fairly open to criticism, though it is not a point of importance. 
The ‘unity of time’ has been disregarded with exceptional bold- 
ness. Hyllus goes to Euboea, witnesses the sacrifice there, and 
returns to Trachis, in a space of time measured by less than 


1 Wilamowitz, Eur. Her. 1. p. 384: ‘das drama nur kiimmerlich durch orakel- 
spriiche zu einer dusserlichen einheit zusammengehalten wird.’ 
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700 lines (vv. 93—734). Nay, Lichas, who leaves Trachis at 
verse 632, had reached Euboea before the sacrifice began. Many 
other examples show the habitual laxity of Greek dramatists, 
and the tolerance of Greek audiences, in this particular. But 
in the Zvrachiniae the license has a special excuse. Amid 
the excitement, the alternations of hope and fear, which per- 
vade this play, the action hastens forward in a manner which 
leaves us no leisure to remark the feats of travelling per- 
formed by Hyllus and by Lichas. This is the case even with 
readers ; much more would it be so with spectators. And here 
we may observe the subtlety of the poet, who has introduced 
two direct allusions to the passage of time. Lichas, about to 
start for Euboea, remarks that he has already stayed too long 
(v. 599); and the Chorus prays that the ship which is bringing 
Heracles ‘may not tarry’ (v. 655). This is like the art of a 
diplomatist who diverts suspicion by apparent frankness. 

§ 18. After the two dramas of the Attic masters, Heracles Seneca’s 
appears only once in the extant literature of ancient Tragedy. De 
Seneca founded his Hercules Furens on the play of Euripides, and 
his Hercules Oetaeus on the play of Sophocles. It would be pro- 
fitless to institute a detailed comparison between the 7rachiniae 
and a work which Seneca, in the fashion of his day, composed 
rather as a rhetorical exercise than as a piece for the stage. 
Those who read it, with the Greek model present to their minds, 
can only wonder how the Roman’s brilliant gifts of expression, 
—which shine in epigram and, at moments, reach a true eleva- 
tion of sentiment,—could co-exist with such abject tastelessness, 
such extravagance of bombast, such insensibility to proportion. 
Yet, in one respect, a comparison is very interesting. If the 
Phaedra of the Hzppolytus has fared ill at Seneca’s hands, 
far worse is the transformation which he has effected in the 
Deianeira of the TZyvachiniae. The following lines describe The 
Deianeira’s behaviour when Iole first arrives at Trachis :— Pan 


; > Deianeira. 
Ut fulsit Tole, qualis innubis dies 


Purumve claris noctibus sidus micat, 
Stetit furenti similis ac torvum intuens 
Herculea coniux *,— 


1 Here. Oct. 238 ff. 
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like ‘an Armenian tigress, the poet adds, or ‘a Maenad shaking 
the thyrsus.” Then Deianeira prays Juno to torment Heracles 
with all imaginable plagues’; and finally avows her own readi- 
ness to kill him? Certainly Seneca has protected our sympathy 
with the hero from competition; but the hero himself, bragging 
and whining by turns, fails to profit by that advantage. The 
FHlercules Ocetaeus became the model of Rotrou, in his tragedy 
entitled Hercule Mourant*®; and also influenced, in a greater or 
less degree, several other French dramas on the same theme’. 
It was inevitable that the Latin writer, rather than Sophocles, 
should be imitated by a French dramatist of the seventeenth 
century. Apart from this, however, the Deianeira of Seneca, 
considered as a general type, would be more truly congenial 
to the French stage. It was difficult for the Latin races to 
imagine a woman, supplanted in her husband’s love, who did 
not wish to kill somebody,—her rival, or her husband, or both. 
Ovid’s Deianeira is by no means so bad as Seneca’s; but she, 
too, has the impulse to destroy Iole’. The Deianeira of the 
Trachiniae, with anguish in her soul,—intent on regaining her 
lord’s heart, but not angry, not malevolent towards him or 
towards Jole,—this Deianeira is a creation of the Hellenic spirit, 
refined by the sweetness, the purity, the restrained strength 
of Athens at her best; if any one wouid see the spiritual 
kinswomen of this Deianeira, he must look for them on the 
erave-reliefs of the Cerameicus. 


§ 19. The wide range of subjects or motives which the 
Heracles legends gave to Greek art of every period includes, of 
course, several episodes mentioned in the 7vachiniae ;—the com- 
bat of Heracles with Acheloiis; the death of Nessus; Heracles 
with the Eurytidae; the death of Iphitus; the servitude to Om- 


1 Herc. Oet. 255 ff. 2 Tb. 436. 

3 Published in 1632. Rotrou gave Heracles a successful rival in the affections of 
Tole, a certain Arcas. The dying hero forbade Iolé to marry Arcas; but, after his 
apotheosis, he showed his magnanimity by descending from Olympus on purpose to 
revoke the veto. 

4M. Patin, Ztudes sur les trag. grecs, vol. I. p. 89. 

> Ovid Met. 9. 151. 
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phale*. But, in relation to the legends of Heracles, Attic Tragedy, 
represented by the Mad Heracles and the Trachiniae, had no 
direct influence upon art, such as can be traced, for instance, in 
regard to Philoctetes. For the story of Heracles, artists drew 
upon other, generally older, sources of poetry or tradition. 
When, indeed, in Hellenistic and Roman times a degenerate 
Heracles became the type of a strong man easily enthralled by 
pleasure, a companion of the Bacchic thiasos or of the Erétes’, 
then the art which desired to portray him often went for 
material to the theatre; but such material was furnished by the 
Heracles of Comedy or of satyr-drama. It is not surprising, 
then, that the illustrations of the 7vachintae which Greek art 
affords are only of a general kind. For example, each of the 
three successive forms assumed by the Achelotis of the 77a- 
chiniae, when he was a suitor for Deianeira, can be separately 
identified in works of art®*. But, though the fight of Heracles 
with Acheloiis was a subject often treated by artists, no extant 
representation of that combat corresponds precisely with the 
scene as described by Sophocles *. 


§ 20. We have now considered the nature of the legendary Diction. 
material used in the 7vachiniae ; the character of the treatment 


1 See Roscher’s Lexicon der gr. und rim. Mythologie, where, under ‘ Herakles,’ 
the illustrations of the fable in art are fully treated by A. Furtwangler. He recog- 
nises Iphitus on a vase in the Louvre (no. 972), where Heracles is hurling a man 
from a xAwy, apparently during a meal (p. 2233). Cp. Od. 21. 28: Heracles, in 
slaying Iphitus, o0dé Oedv drw pdéoar’, ovdé Tpdwefav | Thy dH of TapéOnxer. 
Sophocles follows the version according to which Iphitus was hurled from a high 
wall or tower (77. 273).—There is no certain example of Omphale in art before 
the Hellenistic period (2d. p. 2234: cp. p. 2247). 

2 See Furtwangler, a. Roscher, p. 2248. 

3 See commentary on Vv. II. 

4 The nearest approach to an illustration of the poet’s text is given by an archaic 
gem, now in the British Museum, first published (roughly) in King’s Ancient Gems, 
1. pl. 34, fig. 3. Mr A. S. Murray has kindly given me an impression of it. Yet 
even this diverges from Sophocles in three particulars. (1) On the gem, Achelotis 
is the man-headed bull,—a frequent type, but not one of those specified by the poet. 
(2) Deianeira stands lamenting, close to the combatants; whereas the poet describes 
her as sitting by a hill at some distance from the fray. (3) There is no trace of 
Aphrodité, whom Sophocles mentions as present with the combatants in the quality 
of umpire. 
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applied to it by the poet; and the principal features of the tragedy 
viewed as a work of dramatic art. An introduction to this play 
must also, however, take account of its style in a more limited 
sense,—the style of its poetical diction, the complexion of the 
language. For the details of this subject, reference must neces- 
sarily be made to the commentary on the text. But a few 
general observations may properly be offered here. 

It is a well-attested tradition, and one which can still be 


the style of partially verified, that the style of Sophocles, like that of many 


Sophocles. 


other great poets, was developed through successive phases, 
belonging to successive periods of his life. He himself, accord- 
ing to Plutarch’, distinguished three such phases. In the earliest, 
he had imitated the majesty, the pomp,—éyxos,—of Aeschylus. 
Next came the style which, in Plutarch’s notice, is described by 
the words, To wexpov Kal Katatexvoy THS avTOD KaTacKevns. This 
was a style marked by subtle elaboration, and, as a result of it, 
by 70 aexpér, ‘pungency,’ ‘incisiveness’; a style in which terse 
and polished force of expression drove home the ‘sting’ of word 
or phrase ;—as Eupolis,—to borrow an illustration from a differ- 
ent, yet cognate, province,—said that the incisive and highly 
wrought oratory of Pericles left its ‘sting’ in the minds of those 
who heard him: 70 xévtpov éyxarédutre Tois axpowpévoss. Such 
a style, with its affinities to an elevated and refined rhetoric, 
can be a source of great brilliancy and power in poetry; but its 
essential quality is not that which constitutes the highest ex- 
cellence of drama: its defect, for the purposes of drama, is that 
it is too suggestive of conscious effort in the artist ; its tendency 
is to image 4zs mind somewhat too strongly in the persons whom 
he wishes to make live upon the scene. Hence we readily com- 
prehend the words in which Sophocles (according to Plutarch) 
defined the third, the final, phase of his style ;—ro ths NéFews 
eldos Omep éotly HOtKoTaTOY Kai BEXTLGTOV: ‘the kind of diction 


1 Mor. p. 79 B. (Il@s ay ris aicOowro Eavrod mpoxémrovros én’ dpeTy, C. 7.) waoTep 
yap 6 LopoxaAys ereye tov AicxvAou Stawemaryws SyKov, elra TO WEKpOV Kai KaTa- 
n t an eS , a ‘ igs f ef 2 ‘ 

TEXVOV THS avToo KaTacKeuTs, Tpitov Hdn TO THS AéSews weTaPardew eldos OmeEep EoTly 
nOcKwTaTov Kat BéATLaTOP, oUTws of dirocopodvres, Gray Ex TaV waryyupiKav Kal 

° ‘ e f # cy f n a ‘ 9 ~ 

Kkararéxywyv eis Tov amrduevoy HOovs Kai waOovs Adyor karaBwow, apxovrar THy adnO7 


S \ 
MpokoTiy Kat atupov wpoxdmTeuw. 
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which is most expressive of character, and best’; that is, fittest 
to make each person of the drama seem a real human being ; 
and best, therefore, for the purposes of a dramatist. 

The first of these three phases, the Aeschylean, is not trace- 
able in the extant work of Sophocles. Nor can it be said that 
any one of the seven tragedies represents the second style in 
a form which sharply distinguishes it from the third; that is, 
in a form from which the characteristic quality of the third 
style is absent. But, if the Phzloctetes, one of the very latest 
plays (409 B.c.), be taken as a standard of comparison, there, at 
least, is seen the perfection of the third style, the style which 1s 
‘expressive of character’; while there is less of visible and 
masterful art in language, less of To wixpov Kai KaTareyvoy, than 
appears, for example, in the Axzzgone. 


§ 21. Nowhere is the poet’s ethical portraiture more delicately Distinctive 
vivid than in the heroine of the 7vachiniae ; and a sympathetic ee 
reader will feel that the language given to her might well be 77achv- 
called 7Oucwrdtn dfs. It is exquisitely moulded to the ex-”” 
pression of her nature. Take, again, the scene where the 
Messenger, in Deianeira’s presence, taxes Lichas with deceit 
(vv. 393435). The shades of language most skilfully charac- 
terise the three persons,—the gentle but resolute lady; the 
herald, nervously deferential to her, but angrily assertive of his 
dignity against his humble cross-examiner, the Messenger; and 
lastly the Messenger himself, with his traits of blunt or familiar 
speech’. In this aspect, then, the 7vachiniae shows, like the 
Philoctetes, the full excellence of the third style,—that which 
is 7OtxwTarop, ‘most expressive of character.’ 

But the Zvachiniae combines this ethical charm of style 
with a highly elaborate manner in a certain class of passages. 
Every Greek tragedy contains at least one set speech, pyous, of 
the type usually spoken by a messenger who relates a cata- 
strophe. In such speeches, which were really short excursions 
of drama into the region of epos, the dramatist was convention- 


1 One of these traits is notable,—the zoiavy déxnow; (427). This use of zrovos, 
a common colloquialism, occurs in only one other passage of Tragedy, and that is 
in a late play of Euripides (Helen. 566; 412 B.C.). 
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ally free to use any measure of rhetorical elaboration, however 
unsuitable it might be to the person of the speaker; some of 
the most elaborate pyoess are delivered by servants. Now, it is 
a peculiarity of the 7vachiniae that, beside two speeches which 
are normal examples of this class,—the speech of Hyllus (vv. 
749—812), and that of the Nurse (vv. 899—946),—it contains. 
a remarkable number of other passages which are closely akin 
to that class. Such are the following short narratives ;—Lichas. 
recounts the recent deeds of his master (248—2g90); Deianeira 
relates her meeting with Nessus (531—587); and describes the 
occurrence which rouses her fears concerning the ‘love-charm’ 
(672—722): such, also, is the great speech of Heracles (1046— 
1111). Altogether, about one fourth of the play consists of 
passages which invited or demanded this high elaboration of 
style, usually reserved for very exceptional moments. It is no 
accident that the element of narrative in the Zvrachinzae is so 
abnormally large; the cause lies in the nature of the fable 
itself, and is independent of the circumstance that an epic poem, 
the Capture of Oechalia, was probably one of the chief sources. 
In narrative or description Sophocles exhibits, as a rule, two 
characteristics ; he is remarkably terse; and he has a bold but 
artistic originality of phrase, often in a manner which resembles 
that of Vergil. If the passages just cited from the 7rachiniae 
are compared with their only proper analogues, the set pyceus 
of the poet’s other plays, it will be felt that, with allowance for 
differences of degree, the essential quality of style is the same; 
the greater frequency of it is the distinction of the 7vachinzae. 
This play, like the Pfzloctetes, is mainly an example of that 
Sophoclean manner which tradition calls the third or ripest,—the 
manner ‘best fitted to express character.’ But, owing to special 
causes, it also gives striking prominence to the dominant trait of 
the poet’s ‘second’ manner, elaborate and incisive force of 
phrase,—70 mexpov kal xatateyvov. This is a peculiar com- 
bination of elements; and it tends to make a reader feel that 
the style of the Tvachiniae is somehow, as a whole, unlike the 
style found in any one of the other six plays. From that 
feeling, it has been an easy, but hasty, step to the inference 
that the manner of this play is unworthy of the master; that it 
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shows the immaturity of youth, or the feebleness of age; or 
even that it is altogether foreign to him, and must have pro- 
ceeded from some inferior hand’. 


§ 22. The extent to which the 7vrachiniae shows the influ- Supposed 
ence of Euripides has sometimes been exaggerated. Stress has Eunpides : 
been laid especially on the form of the prologue; Deianeira 
opens the play with a speech of some length, in which she 
incidentally relates certain previous events. But here we must 
distinguish. The prologue of the 7vachiniae is Euripidean only 
in so far as it is partly historical; it is utterly unlike the typical 
prologues of Euripides in being dramatic. For, in the first 
place, Deianeira’s speech is no soliloquy,—though it is true that 
she is rather communing with her own thoughts than directly 

. addressing the Nurse; it gives the cue for the Nurse’s suggestion 
that Hyllus should be sent to seek his father, and thus serves to 
set the drama in motion. Secondly, it is dramatic as illustrating 
the mind of Deianeira herself,—that mind which is to govern 
the subsequent action®. Even with regard to this prologue, the 
inner contrast between the two poets is more significant than 
the resemblance. Nor can it be said that the general style of 
the play shows any pervading influence of the supposed kind. 
There are a few coincidences of phrase between verses of the 
Trachiniae and verses of Euripides*; but they are trivial; and, 


1 See above, § 1, notes 1, 2, 3. 

2 Schlegel’s criticism (§ 1, n. 3) was the inspiration of a short ‘programm’ 
published at Cleve (Prussia) in 1830 by C. A. M. Axt, Comsmentatto critica gua 
Trachiniarum Sophocleae prologum subdititium esse demonstratur. Axt uses the term 
‘prologue,’ not in the Greek sense (i.e. to denote vv. 1—93), but only with reference 
to Deianeira’s speech, vv. 1—48. He holds that the play ought to begin at v. 40, 
with the speech of the tpogés. 

3 (1) Zr. 542 (Deianeira speaks,) road’ “Hpaxdfjs | olxovp’ dvréreuwe Tod paxpot 
xpovou: cp. Eur. A. #. 1373 (Megara speaks,) paxpas duavrdoto’ év dépois oikoupias. 
(2) Zr. 1096 dupva 7° dpcxrov immoBduova arparov | Onp&v, bBpiorjv, avomor: cp. 
Eur. . F. 181 rerpackxedés 6 UBpicpa, Kevravpwv yévos. (3) Zr. 1101 dAdwy Te 
udbxduv pupiwy éyevoapnv: cp. Eur. A. 7. 1353 Kal yap mévwv 6h pupiwy éyevodunv. 
[Wilamowitz, vol. II. p. 278, assumes that Soph. has borrowed this use of yevoua 
from Eur.: but Soph. had already said in Azz. 1005, éumtpwr éyevdunv.] (4) Zr. 
1112 @ TAuov “HANds x.7.A.: cp. Eur. A. /. 877 médeos “ENAds, & Tov edepyéray | 
amoBaners. 

In 77. 764 xéoum Te xaipwv kat orokn may, I think, be a reminiscence of Eur. 
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even if it were certain that in all of them Sophocles was the 
debtor, they would merely illustrate a fact which is unquestioned. 
He was well acquainted with the works of Euripides, and ad- 
mired them; in his later years, they influenced him in details of 
language and of versification. But the style of Sophocles, so far 
as extant work shows, always preserved a thoroughly distinctive 
character. Certainly the Zvachiniae is no exception to that 
rule; and not merely the style, but the whole mind which 
appears there, attests the authorship. 


Med. 1165 (in a similar episode), dwpors wrepxaipovoa. And Zr. 416, A€y’, ef Te 
xXpuges’ Kal yap ov avyndos ef, is an echo of Eur. Supdl. 567 (421 B.c.), Ady’, ef re 
Bov\eu” Kai yap od ovynNds ef. 
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$1. Twetve of the mss., other than L, to which reference is made MSS. 

in the critical notes, have been described in former volumes (Oed. Zyr., 
Introd., pp. lin ff., 2nd ed.: Oed. Col, p. xlix, 2nd ed.: PAil., p. xlv): 
viz., the Parisian A, B, K, T: the Florentine Lc, L’, R: the Venetian 
V, V’, V’®: the Roman Vat.: and the London Harl. The last-named 
was collated by Porson with the text of the Zvachinzae in the ed. of 
Sophocles by Thomas Johnson (an. 1708); the collation is given in 
Porson’s Adversaria, p.177. There remains only a Venetian s., cod. 
617 in the Library of St Mark, cited at verse 23, from the collation of 
Vladimir Subkoff in his edition of the Zyachiniae (Moscow, 1879), for 
daxav. It is described by him as ‘chartaceus, saec. xiv et xv’; and he 
designates it by the letter E. Besides E, Subkoff used eleven other 
MSS., viz. L, and ten of the twelve named above, the two exceptions 
being V and V*. Our L’ is designated by him as M: Lc, as N: V’, as 
V: Vat. as v.: Harl., as 4 As a contribution to an intricate and 
obscure subject, it is interesting to notice the view as to the relationships 
of his twelve mss. to which he was led as the result of work on this play. 
He would distinguish three families : (1) L? and K are transcripts of L. 
(2) R and Harl. are closely akin to A, the basis of the Aldine text. 
(3) Le, B, V’*, E, Vat., and T (representing the Triclinian recension) 
form a third family, of which the common characteristic is a larger 
element of Byzantine correction: while, within this family, a closer 
kinship unites (a) Le and B, (4) V’, E, and Vat. He recognises the 
marked superiority of L to all the other mss., but finds no proof that it 
is their common parent. (See Qed. Tyr., p. liv, 2nd ed.) 


§ 2. With regard to the readings of L, and its peculiarities as a Ms., 
some points of interest will be found in the critical notes on vv. 329, 


Scholia. 


Interpola- 
tion. 


¥ 
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368, 403, 463, 468, 767, 1091, 1176, 1265. The first corrector (S$) has 
in four instances supplied a verse which the scribe had accidentally 
omitted (177, added in the text, being the last line of p. 66 B,—a case 
like Ph. 1263: 445, 536, 705, added in the margin). In 1040, how- 
ever, the words @ d0co avfaipwv, omitted from the text, have been added 
in the margin by the scribe himself. There is one passage, vv. 383— 
433, where scribe and corrector alike have left part of the dialogue in 
disorder, through omitting or confusing the indications of persons. Thus 
at 383 L omits XO.: XO. (instead of AT.) is prefixed to 390: AT. 
(instead of AI.) to 397 and 399: while in 402—-433 the persons are 
either not marked, or marked wrongly. The result can be traced in 
modern literary criticism: see above, p. xxxIv. 


$3. The scholia in L on wv. 11g, 120 preserve the true reading 
avapmAakntov, corrupted in the MSS. to aprAaxynrov. There are two 
other places where the scholiast gives at least the hint by which a lost 
reading can be restored. In v. 399 his duyyjoouat indicates that in v. 
398 the vénes of the Mss. ought to be vesets. And in 602 the schol.’s 
notice, yp. ai avti tod Nerrovdy, helped Wunder’s correction of evid7 
into tavaidy. 


$4. In vv. 83—8s5 there is a clear case of interpolation :— 

quik’ ) cecwoopela 
[3) wintopev cov matpos é£oAwddTos| 
ketvou Biov cacavros, 7) olxopecO: apa. 

Another probable instance (as I think with Hartung) occurs in wv. 
362 ff. :-— . 
emiotparevet watpioa [rAv tavTys, ev 7 
tov Evputov tovd etre decrolew Opovuv, 
kreiver T avakta watépa| THOSE Kal oALY 
TENCE. 

(See commentary.) Besides these verses, many others—not fewer than 
about 120 in all—have been suspected or rejected by various commen- 
tators; often, apparently, on the general ground that anything 1s 
suspicious which is not indispensable. Thus Nauck, in condemning 
four verses (932—-935)—verses full of pathos and beauty, and free from 
any real offence against Greek poetical idiom—writes :—‘ Diese entbehr- 
lichen und in sprachlicher Hinsicht vielfach Anstoss erregenden Verse 
werden von V. Jernstedt wohl mit Recht als interpolirt bezeichnet.’ Let 
the reader examine the passage for himself, and judge. It is to be 
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regretted when a habit of mind such as might be fostered by the 
habitual composition of telegrams is applied to the textual criticism of 
poetry—or, indeed, of prose. Yet it is right that students should have 
notice as to what verses of the play have been suspected or condemned 
by scholars of mark. I cannot vouch for the completeness of the 
following ‘black list,’ but I believe that it is nearly complete :— 


17 Bergk. 24 f. Schenkl (after Dobree). 25 Hartung and Nauck. 43 Dindorf. 
44--48 Wunder. 80 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 88 f. Dindorf. 
150-152 Dindorf. (Wecklein suspects only v. 150.) 166—-168 Dindorf. 169 f. 
Bergk. 170 Wunder and Dindorf. 252 f. Wunder. 264 f. (wodAd 6...xEpoiy mer) 
Bergk and Jernstedt. 280 Deventer and Zippmann. 295 Dindorf and Nauck (after 
Wunder). 301 f. Hense and Nauck. 305 G. H. Miiller. 321 Nauck (with és 
el for érel in 320). 322 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 336 Hense 
and Nauck (omitting 7’ after ay in 337). 356 f. Wunder and Blaydes. 362 f. 
Wunder and Blaydes. 394 Herwerden and Hense. 444 Wunder and Nauck. 488 f. 
Dindorf. 526—530 Wunder and Bergk. 584—587 Dindorf. 585 Wunder and 
Nauck. 596 f. Dindorf. 601 Nauck and Wecklein. 602 f. Paley. 628 Nauck 
and Wecklein. 680 f. (Kévraupos...y\wxiv) Nauck. 684 Wunder and Wecklein. 
6go Wunder. 696 Wunder. (Dobree and Wecklein suspect the v.) 712 f. Nauck. 
732 Hense. 735 Nauck and Wecklein. 743 Hense (proposing iva: for 7d yap 
in 742). 746 f. (Bapetay...rarpds) Deventer and Hense. 781 f. Meineke. 791 f. 
Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 798 Schenkl. 801 f. Bergk. 875 ff. 
Bergk (without defining the limit: p. lix of his ed.). 893—895 Wunder. go07—9g11 
Wecklein. (L. Dindorf bad suspected v. gri.) 924 f. (4 xpuovdaros...aepovis) 
Herwerden. 932—935 Jernstedt and Nauck. 943—946 Meineke. 998 f. (760’... 
KkaradepxOjvar) Wunder. 1060 Nauck and Wecklein. 1107 f. Nauck would reduce 
these two vv. to one. 1114 f. Bergk would omit one of these two vv. 1144 Hense. 
1156 Nauck (with 6é oo. for 6’ dco in 1155). 1165 Nauck (after Dobree). 1173 
Axt and Nauck. r195—1198 Wunder. 1267 L. Dindorf. 1270—1274 Hense. 
1275—1278 Hartung and F. Ritter. 


§ 5. Hermann (1st ed. p. xiv) propounded a theory that the Thetheory 
Trachiniae once existed in two different recensions. He thus sought to elie 
explain the fact that in one or two places the text found in our ss. of 
Sophocles differs from that of ancient citations: see 12f, and 787f., 
with the notes there. In some other passages he saw traces of the two 
recensions having become mixed: thus verse 84, 7 rimtopev cov mzarpos 
é€oAwAoros, belonged to one recension, and verse 85, xeivov Biov ow- 
cavtos, 7 oixonecO apa, to the other. Similarly verses 293, 294 were a 
substitute for v. 295 ; vv. 523-525, for vv. 526—528; etc. A similar 
view is expressed by Bergk, in the ‘Adnotatio Critica’ to his ed. of 
Sophocles, pp. lv ff Thus he thinks that vv. 801, 802 and 1144, 1145 
belong to the second recension ; while in vv. 1114, 1115, and especially 
in part of the dialogue between the Chorus and the Nurse (875 ff.), he 


Jee: Ve é 


Emenda- 
tions. 


Editions, 
etc. 


liv MANUSCRIPTS, EDITIONS, ETC. 


discovers a blending of the two editions. (‘ Aperte duplicis recensionis 
reliquiae temere confusae sunt in nostris libris,’ p. lix, on 875.) 

Schneidewin has argued against this theory (Adhandlung uber me 
Trach. ad. Soph., in the Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellsch. d. Wiss., 
vol. v1, 1854). It rests, in fact, on no solid foundation. With regard 
to the discrepancies between the mss. and the ancient citations, the only 
noteworthy cases are the two above-mentioned, in vv. 12f., and 787f. ; 
in the former, Strabo’s reading, xvret | Bovzpwpos, is doubtless right ; but 
the rumw | Bovkpavos of the mss., whether due to actors or to tran- 
scribers, does not help to prove a distinct recension; while in 787 f., 
where our Mss. must be right (except, probably, in omitting 7’), Diogenes 
Laertius has presumably misquoted by a mere slip of memory. As to 
the supposed duplications of sense in the passages where a mixing of 
two texts has been assumed, a study of the context in each case will 
best show the baselessness of the assumption. 


$6. The text of the Zyachiniae contains its full share of problems ; 
though, as a whole, it is, in my opinion, less corrupt than has often been 
supposed. In two instances I have admitted emendations of my own 
to the text, viz. at v. 554 and v. 1019, because the probabilities seemed 
sufficiently strong to justify that course. It would have been justifiable, 
perhaps, to do likewise at v. 869; but there, as at v. 526 and v. g11, I 
have preferred to submit my conjectures in the commentary only. The 
suggestion made at v. 678 is of a more tentative kind. 


$7. As to the complete editions of Sophocles which have been con- 
sulted, see Oed. Tyr. p. |xi, znd ed. It may be mentioned that the new 
issue of Wunder’s edition, revised by Wecklein, has lately been com- 
pleted by the appearance of the Z7rachinzae (vol. u., sect. 1, Leipsic, 
1890). Besides the volume by F. A. Paley, containing P%., EZ, Tr. 
Az. (London, 1880), I have consulted also the following separate 
editions of this play. Sophoclis Zvachiniae. Recognovit et adversariis 
enarravit Ioannes Apitzius. (Halle, 1833.)—Sophoclis Zvachznzae, with 
Notes and Introduction by Alfred Pretor, M.A. (Cambridge, 1877.) 
—Sophoclis Zrachiniae. Codicibus denuo collatis recensuit varietate 
lectionis instruxit indicibus adornavit Vladimir Subkoff. (Moscow, 
1879.) 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


In addition to anapaests, the lyric metres used in the Zvrachiniae 
are the following. (1) Logaoedic, based on the choree (or ‘trochee’), 
—w, and the cyclic dactyl, which is metrically equivalent to the choree, 
—~ v. (2) Choreic, based on the choree. (3) Dactylic. (4) Doch- 
miac, vi --v|— A. (5) Verses based on the bacchius, —-v. 
For a more detailed account of these metres, readers may be referred 
to the previous volumes of this edition (O. C. p. lvii: Azz. p. lvi: PA. 


p. xvii). 
In the subjoined metrical schemes, the sign “ denotes that the 
ordinary time-value of a long syllable, commonly marked —-, is in- 


creased by one half, so that it becomes equal to —v or uuu: the sign 
Lt denotes that such time-value is doubled, and becomes equal to 
—~- or —vv. The sign & means that an ‘irrational’ long syllable 
(cvAAaBy adroyos) is substituted for a short. The letter , written over 
two short syllables, indicates that they have the time-value of one short 
only. . 

At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to vu, A a pause 
equal to —. The amacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to the 
regular metre) is marked off by three dots placed vertically, : 

The end of a rhythmical unit, or ‘sentence,’ is marked by ||. The 
end of a rhythmical ‘ period’ (a combination of two or more such sen- 
tences, corresponding with each other) is marked by J. 

If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without 
belonging to it, it is called a zpowdds, or prelude (marked as zp.): or, 
if it closes it, an ézwdds, epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be 
grouped round an isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the 
pcowoos, mesode, or interlude. 

€2 
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lv1 METRICAL ANALYSTS. 


I. Parodos, vv. 94—140. 


First StTropHe.—Dactylic, in the ‘Doric’ form, which varies 
purely dactylic sentences, -~Yv—-Uvv—-—, with the livelier measure, 
L-y | --|[/+ v|-—-. (Schmidt, RAvthmic and Metric, p. 41") 

ae 


Ww wv 


Lede. ja 


Wwe —~ ws MY = 


1. ov i: aor |a| vv evap | cloner [a A || 


oO : ounev | a | yap ppeve | ruvOavoy | at fp 
= Las 


2. tut : e Kar | evval | ec te Pdroy | oper | ov A || 
ray > apde | vecxn | Syav | espava | ee A 


wv — ome — sy vw —v VY —_ 


~—wWTeT “= WY peeitaend 
3. adtov | adtov | acre || 
ova Tv | aPdcov | opyu 
Bay eel SSR ee 
4. touto | kapué | at tov | aAKpny || as woe | wou robe | wos A || 


Www var WV — 





ovror | ewas | ewa | daxpur || wy Bredap | wy mofov | add jp 
arcs Li ww ian —_ baa WF Ww = WJ WV a 
5. vat : es ror | w Aapmp | a orepor | a preyed | wv A |] 
ev :pvacrov | avdpos | deuartpep | ovoavod | ov j~- 
ee Cet dese ge eee oa He | Ct Ge ae te 
I. 1 : rovte| as avd | wvas | x dice || aow | arep | ors KAO | es A || 
ev = Ove | os ew | assay | avdpwr || owe | rpuxecO| ae Kak | av jp 
o- eS Ae ee, leek, est es 
2. em : w Kpat | worev | wy Kar | oppa | 
dus : ravov | edAme | ovoay | away 
I F =p Il. ° [These diagrams show the structure of 
: 4 each period. The numerals denote the 
5 +) number of feet in each rhythmical unit, or 
: 4 sentence. The dots mark the beginning 
3 : and end of each verse. Curves on the 
4 right show how single sentences corre- 
3 spond with each other. Curves on the left 
5 show the correspondence between groups 
: of sentences. } 


1 These verses are also called ‘dactylo-epitritic.’ That name denotes a dactylic 
measure with —~ | —— (the émirpiros dedrepos) prefixed to it. The first foot is then 
regarded as a true choree, —~, and not as L-~, the equivalent of a dactyl.—Cp. 
W. Christ, A/etriz § 662 (‘Der daktylo-epitritische Strophenbau’). 
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SECOND STROPHE.—1l. Dactylic tripodies. II. Logaoedic. 


“~~ ww ov = wv —_— > ~~ YONI 


I. 1. wodda yap | wor axa | avros || 4 vorov | y Bope | @ tes || 
wy em | peugouey | ac’ ad loa pev | avriad | ow 
— Ww WwW TNS — oe = ad — WV 4 a 
2. kupat av | evpet | rovrw || Bavr exe | ovra r 16 | oc A J 
pay yap | ove amro| rpvev || edmida | ravayad | av A- 
> —~-v be vw Ue aoe L_ —- VY ad 
Il. 1. our : w de | rov | xadpoyer | 4 wines || e ro 08 | avé | ee Buor | ov eon | 
xpyv iaccavi|adry | nrayap | ovdo || wavra | xpaw| wy Baod| evs er || 
vrrovov | wo | wep weAay | os A || 
eBare |Ovar| ots Kpowd | as A 
“Wy = NS i —w = Ww — Ww L aed wd 
2. Kpyovov | a | tis Oe | wy || avev ay | aprrdax | yrov| ad || a ode Sop | 
aNX ere | wnua | kacxap| a |jracexuxA| ovow | ovov |apxr || ov orpopad 
Eeeoe Hea a 
wep | ux | a A J 
es KeX | €vO | oc A 
I 3 II. y 
3) \4 
3 ‘ : 
3 4 
|4 
4 
Epopr.—Choreic, in verses of four feet (Per. I.), or of six (Per. IT.). 
Vv ea: L- my = 
I. x, pev : a yap | ovr | atoA | a A || 
— VJ — VW — Ws — WwW 
2. vvé Bpor | oor | ovre | xypes || 
ae bangs? 2h = 
3. ov te | wAovros | addr aa | ap A || 
Ww Ww —: — Nd 
4. Be Bake | Tw Se ex | epxerT ia at A || 
> =e ee ye ee 


xaip :? ev te | karorep | eoO| ar A J 


IT. 


II. 


lviii METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


vy EN SR Re 


I. a : xauce | tov av | acoay ai eXrrios | wv Ney hs wo A || 


Vv —-y —- yu —~v be. 
2. Tad : aev | wy | ever | aris | wd|e A | 
eo tte See ees L_ 
3. texv : orc 1 | Lyva | ee | «ed e ev A | 
i. = II. 


NN ce ee” 


II. Hyporcheme, vv. 205—224. 
Choreic, in verses of six, four, or three feet. 


www —wV ies 


. I. avodoAd | véar | w Boi a ols 2 ie EOTL | as A | 


wwe _ > —- ww — wv t = 


2. adaday | ats a | pedo | vupdos | ev | de A || 


3. Kowvos | apoev | wv tr | w A || 
> cy eee ap eer ek 
4, KAayy : a Tov ail eupap | erp | av A || 
oh Wie Me Ee eee ai. We 
5. a : ToAA | w | rpoorar | av on | ov | de A || 


> —YV oe vuyuvyv LH - Vv om 
6. wat : ava | matav | avayer | w | wapPeyv | oo A | 


1. Bo : are | trav op | oo7op | ov A || 


a) — ry) _ wo = @ = ®@ 
2. apreuty | optvy: | av ehad | aBodov | audirup | ov A || 
eu =~ ve He = 
3. yerov | as re | vuud | as A || 


METRICAL ANALYSTS. lix 
4. @& + €lpop | ovd ar | woop | ae A || 
5. Tov : avdov | w tup | avve | tas ew | as dpev | os A || 


efi ee us 
6.  : ov| pavatap | aco |e A | 


Www vv 


EVOL ph 


Vv — Ww 


IIL. 1. 0 : xuooos | apte | Baxye | av A || 


Vv - vv —- Vv L. ia 
2. ur : oatped | wv ap | wAr | av A || 


3. ei @ul|wama|av A |i 


vw _ 


4. © : @ PA | a yoy | a A || 
Ww — WS — WA Lu ar 
5. Tad > avte | Tpwpa | by | cou A || 


Vv —- - vy L _ 
6. Bryer tev rap | cor ev | apy | 7 A I 


I. 6 IT. 4 III. 4 
6 6 { 4 


III. First Stasimon, vv. 497—530. 
STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
@ —/ wv -— we “wT a = 


I. 1. peya : tu oOevos | a kumpes | expeper | ae vex | as a [ea A || 
omev = nv rorap | ov cOevos | vyiKep |w rerp| aop | ov A 


lx 


2. 


I]. 1. 


III. 1. 


se mee 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ae Ww ae: 4 
kar Ta | prev Oewr || 

gacua | Tavpov 

@ nd ww —~N I NS —~s WV ~ VW — wd a 
mwape : Bav xat or | ws kpowd | av arar | acev | ovAey|w A J 
ayer : wosar | owad | avode | Baxxe| asar |oA 

—~Nd OS — wd VJ L om 


ovde Tov | evvuxov | atd | av A || 
nrOe warn | wrova | OnB | as A 


Gee: 


— vy —_— > ~~ —“~J/ WV 


. yoo | «da | wva tw | axtopa | ya | as A || 


roka | Kat Noyx | as powad | ov Te Tw | aco | wy A 


“wy ~w~ iv be - 


. add ext | ravd apa | xor| w A J 


mats dtos| ocrora | odd | es A 

@ “wy VV —w VY — Vw = 

tives > apduyv | o. kate | Bay po yay | wv A || 

cay : esmecov | cepey | ou NeXE | ay A 

oe les, Mee ee ee et Ae a, ee 


tw : es | ap | rAnkra | raykov | tra t | €& || yAPova| OA ay| wy | wy A J 


pov :ad| ev | Aextpos | ev per |weump| ts || paBdovou| e sv | ovsla A 


I. 6 II. 4 Ill. 4 
| 6). 5) 
6 
EpopE.—Logaoedic. 


WV “NI US —_ Lo —vV Vv pane 


TOT : Hv XEpos | nv de | Tog | wv zaray | os A | 


— — WV —~ w _—— 


. tape. | wv Tt ava | pryda xep | arwv || 


> — NS —_— > — = 


- qv 8 : apd | wAeKroe | Kdipax | es A || 


~ vw LW —~_w Vv omy 


. nv de per | wr | wv odo | evra |] 


mAnypata | kat ctovos | aud | ow A || 


II. 


IV. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


> les eee. Jb a 


.a@6 :ev| wms | aBp|a A || 


> Lt - wv — = 


. mA : avr | ye wap | ox9 | ow A || 


. yoro tov | ov | zpocpev | ove a | kor | av A J] 


es) sl, tee, ete | He 


Ley 10 8e| par | np per | oa | dpag | o A | 


Vv —~ uv ee ~F - YY Le 


. 708 : ape | veux | yrov | oppa | vypd | as A |] 


— vy _— —— 


. A : ewov | appev | ee A || 


ome ON ~~ Vd qi Nd — 


. kato | watpos ad | ap Be | Baxer | 


—™ wy —~~ATs OU foe ~ ak 


. wate | roptis ep | nu| a A J 


; Il. ° IIl. 
5 = 7p. 


4 
+) 
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IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 633—662. 


First STROPHE, forming a single rhythmical period.—Logaoedic. 


—w - vv tL 
: vavAoxa | KQL TeTp | at | a A || 
> KaANBo | asTax | uel uw A 


eo € CV 


— — —— 


. Oeppa. | Aoutpa | Kar way | ovs A || 


avdos | ouxay | apor fav A 


> ™~_ —™~wyY m-y ag Oe ~w sy 
. of : as mapa | vatera | ovres | o1 reE|| peooay | wyArda | tap Ayuv | av A || 


ax :wvKavax | averay | eow | adda || Oeas -| avridup | las A 


ov jLovd 


lxi 


II. 
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> 


Me. ys ae ia re oak 4 

4. xpvo : adaKxar | ov tT axt | av Kop | as A || ; 
0 iryap duos | adxunv | as Kxop | os A 4 

> Lue L “wv Vv =r 4. 
5. vO : eAA | av | wvayop | a A | . 4 
gour : at | rac | asaper | as A 4 

vu —~v - vw be - 

6. wud : arid | es kAXe | ovr | at A J 4 
Nam : vp ex | wy ew | ork | ous A 4 


SECOND STROPHE.—Period I. Logaoedic. II. Choreic. 


@ “WY vy —™ wu a > cee 
I. ovam : omrodw | exo | ev ravr | a A || 
adic : otra | oro | wnora | 7 A 
@ —w vw —YvV - vw ~~ wv 
2. dvo : katdexa, | nvov | appev | ovcae | 
modkv : xwrovox | nua | vaos | avrg 
=> — 
WV roe, WV WANS VS WV VV — VV 


I. xpov : ov weA | arytoy | dptes | ovder || 
mpw : tavde | mpos on | wv avua | eve 


~~ NW armed / are Ww +, 
2. a de | oc PA | a dap | ap A || 
vaot. | wrw | eore | av A 
Vv LL = em pale, ns 
3. Tad : av | av | dvorad | awa | xapde | av A || 
a :pey|as | evOa | Kdrnger| ae Our | np A 


—- vu wy RG SS 
4. way : KAavros | aev | wAdAvt jo A | 
of : ev por | ocmay| «mep | os A 
. = 2 & bs as 
5. vv dap | ys ootp | 79 | as A || 
Tas wed | ovs may | xpior| w A 
_ S —- wv VUYV mY ~ 
6. e«€ | Avo ew | urovoy | apep | av A | 


ovyKkpad | esemr |e mpopac| e pap | ovs A 


Il, 


(II. 
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II. 


V. Third Stasimon, vv. 821—862. 


First STROPHE.—In Period I., verses 1 and 2 are logaoedic; v. 3 
is choreic. In II., 1 and 2 are choreic, and 3 logaoedic. Period ILI. 
is wholly choreic. 


ipo 4 —_— => ~~ ww —Y WV = 


VJ 

1.  : ovov | w mad | es rpooe | pesev ad | ap A || 
ec i: yap age | xevravp | ov dour | aveper | aa 
> —~ Ww —w = = 


2. tour : os To Ge | orpomov | nu | w A || 
xpte : evdodo | mowsav jayki[a A 


ee WV = —- VJ —T NS 
3. tas wad | aupar | ov zpo | voras | 


wievpa | mpocrax | evros | tov 


GS Www Vw ww Y Www Tn Ne — WS 
1. ot : eXaxey | orore | tedeo | pyvos | exdep 6 o A | 


ov : rexero |@avaros|erpede 5| aod | os dpax | wy A 


> wey vvuwv wuyyv — Vv oF vw a 
2. dw : dexatos | aporos | avadoy | av red | ey wov | wv A || 


mws : o8 ava | edov | erepov | nra | vw td | aA 


—wY —- Yu ag = OY L. a 


3. Tw dtos | avTo | eae | kat tad | op6 | ws A J 


devorar | w wey | vdpas | mpoore | Tax | ws A 


WJ Ns 


tee, A Te te ae 
1, e imedaxar | ovp | e€ | e res || yap avo | wy | Aevoo | wv A || 


pac : ateper | ayx | ar | adap ll pryavy jaw | 1 [ear 
S vvuy VvuYy “yu = - vy —- vw L- 
2. et : umor er | erurov | ov mov | wy ex|| ot Gav | wv Aatp | | av A | 


veoo : ovuro | gova | Sodio | wvda Ilkevrper| ifeo layr|a A 
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I. 5 =m. I. ¢ IIT. | 4 
_ 7 ( 4 
) 4 
i 6 | 4 
SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
- > — > “WV ~~ we —“/ ww ed —/ Ww hd 


I. 1. wvadlatAap| wv aoxy |os peyad || av rporop | wa Sop | oor BAGB | av vewr | 


II. 


eppwy | ev ray | a daxpu | wy Kexur || as vocos | w moro. | orov ay | apowwr 
vy = > mm Mw a aca S vVvVvV VvVvY a — 


2. a : woove| av yau| wv ta pev| avra || rporeBad | € ta dazr| addoGp|ov A J] 


I. 


lyr : ourw | Tov de| sw aya |xrecrov|| emeuor | €mafos | ouxrio | ae A 
> one, 3 L Wo vy — mo AD a 

yvop : as mod | ovr | odAcOpe | aot ovy | adAay | as A || 
l > wer | aw | aroyx | a mpouay | ov dop jos A 

> vw VV os a 

7 : Tov odo | a orev | a” A || 

a : wore Oo | av vupp | av A 


> wwe L. L a 
n : wov adw | wv | xAwp | av A | 


ay: ayesar |aumw| ew fas A 
> — wo S = 
Teyy : « daxpy | wv ayy | av A | 
ravd = oar | asanu ia A 
> wy vi oy L a, a 
ad : epyonev | a | powpa mpo | pay | et dod | av A |i 
ad : apurod | os | xumpsav | avd | os pavep| a A 


sed. ee A, i, as 
kar peyad | av | ar | av A | 


Tuvd epay | » | mpaxr | wp A 


1 I give my conjectural restoration here, to show the metre. In the text (p. 128) 


I leave the traditional otrw ‘Hpaxdéous dyaxNectov, which is corrupt, and unmetrical: 
see commentary on 853 ff. 


2 crévee seems corrupt (see comment on 846). Ifa long syllable could be sub- 


stituted for the short (as by reading é\é6’ aiage.), the measure would be > : ~v~'| 
L.{to|— A jl, asinv. 3. 


If. 


If. 
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4 ik. = 
O : 
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‘/ 
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VI. Kommos, vv. 878—8g5. 


I. Choreic, with a dochmius as epode. II. Choreic and Loga- 
oedic. III. v. 1, logaoedic: 2 and 3, choreic. Two iambic trimeters 
follow, separated by a verse of two bacchu. IV. 1 and 4, bacchii: 
2 and 3, logaoedic and choreic. 


. 1. Tad : aw | oAcOpe | @ || reve tpow | Gay | ew ae | dys A || 


@ L vvv Ln —vV 
2. oxerdt : w | tata ye | mpos || rpagiw | ee | to pop | A | 


~— vw — w ose 


3. yuv > a Se [aA ] 


> SS ee a L 
r. avr : nv & | mor | woe | tes || Ovpos | y rw | es vor | ow A | 


—- YY — wv ™ wv ome 


2, tavd atxp | a Bede | os Kak ae ov By | «Ae | rose | unoat|o A J 


Nd Nd —~wI VS WJ WW — Vd VW = 


I. mpos Oavat | » Oavar | ov avvo | aca pov | a A || 


@ —- vw — wv — YY ce. pare 
2. oTovo : evtos | ev rou. | a atd | ap | ov A || 


wy —“~ wWY — ww — > — ome 


3. er : edes | w par | ata | ravd »Bp |wA J 


| Here follow two iambic trimeters, 889 éreidov os Oy x.7.A., and 891 
avTn pos avTHS K.7.A., separated by a verse of two bacchil, tis: qv és 
pep | «ie A ||. | 


Ixvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


vw — — —— 


IV. 1. > Pwvers me | nvn A | 


www Www Nd aa 


2.. erexev | erexe | dy sei | av A || 


3. ave | optos | ade | vupda || 


— Vv — 


4. Sop : ots Towwd Ep | wo A |] 


II. ITI. IV. bacch. 
{ : ( 5 2 acc \ 
ao-@ ) 3 
{ 3 { 4 " 4 ) } 
4 4 ) 2 bacch. 


dochm. = éz. 


VII. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 947—970. 


First STROPHE, forming a single period.—Choreic (vv. 1, 2), and 
logaoedic (v. 3). 


Ww wy Ww Wy WwW ws NS a, 
I. wot : epa mpot | epov ex | orev | w A || 
Ta : de pmev ex | omer op | av dou | os A 


WwW ww WV WV Ww — WV es 
2. wot : epa ped | ea ep | arrep | wo A || 
ra : de de nev | opev er | edAmio | ww A 
—~ = = — 


2. Seine ew | ovye | dvotav | wo A J 
kowa 5 ex ew Te | Kae mer | EY A 


SEconD STRopHE.—I. Choreic, with a logaoedic verse as prelude. 
II. Choreic and logaoedic. 


Lo 
I. 1. «6 | aveno | eooa ee fie A || 


—vw VY as = 


ayx | ovdapal| xov waxp | av A 


II. 


2. py : tapPare | a Gav 


METRICAL ANALYSTS. Ixvu 


er = mee —~vuwyw be - 


2. yev : oT er | ovpos | eore | wres | aup la A || 


mpov : Kdaov | of |dwvos| wsa| 7d | wy A 
Y = Vv —wV —VvV ~_- Vv —- Vv = 


3. 9 > tus war | ovxuo | evey | ex Tor | wy om | ws A | 


fev > wv yap | eou | cdos | nde | ris Bac | es A 


1. tov : Eyvos | aAKu | ov yor | ov A || 


mad: avgop| evw | ws Pir | ov A 
= wy my L- — 
| om |e A || 
mpo : Kndouey | a Bap | a | apy A 


3. povvov | aod | ove ad | ap A || 


avop |ovdep| ea Bac | w A 


ma —~_ —_— > —w VY i= 


@ 
4. ere > ev Ovoam | adAakrt | os odvy | as A || 


at: acodav | avdar | os deper | ae A 


Vv 
> —/ Ww — L —— 


5. xwp : ev mpo dom | wv rey | ove | w A || 


Te 3: typn Cay | ovpravy | mn | kad A 
Re ee A 
6. acer | ov 71 | Gavi | a A J 
umvov | ovra | xpw | ae 
I. = 17. If. 

, 

: ) 4 

6 . 

; 4 

(* 

4 


VIII. Lyrics for actors (aro oxnvis), VV. 1004—1043. 


FIRST STROPHE, forming a single period.—Dactylic. 


(The exclamation é é@, — —, is extra metru.) 
~Y VY —U YL —- wy —- vv 
I. € : are Me | QTE [LE | duo Lopov | VOTQATOV || 
ovdarap| agar | xpata Be | a Bere 


1 It is not necessary to the correspondence of Glyconic verses in strophe and 
antistrophe that the dactyl should hold the same place: see Phzloctetes, Metr. Analysis 
p. Ix. 


Ixvill METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Ww Lj ~ WW WV ee oon 


2. € : a0| vorarov | evvacd | a A | 
oN : wy | rovaruyep| ov mev | dev 


: 
9 
SECOND STROPHE, forming a single period.—Logaoedic. 


7 -— > --<> - > - 
I. 7a : mq pov | Waves | woe kd | as A || 
Oppox : ec dav | Opwoxe | Sertae [aa 


@ _ @ — 
2. amov ° es pamoA | es A || 


duoXN : ovo ne |as A 
wd WF Ww Vv wwe VY aaa ae: 
3. av : arerpop | aso te | Kat poo gal yn All 
ar : ortBar | osayp | avoo | os 
4 
2 
4! 


THIRD STROPHE, forming a single period.—Dochmiac. 


> ~_ ce — > VvVomyY oF 
I. w : wat wov wor | et, Ta || de pe Tade | we A || 
a) 


dios avOar. =| wy, evr || acov evvac | ov w A 


> Sn od = S wu Bs 
2. mpos : AaBe xovdic | as, €|| € ww Suen von ov A || 
wk : vumeTa pop | w, Tov || uedeov POic | as A 
{dochm. 
Ce) 
eo 
dochm. 


The five dactylic hexameters in ro1o ff. might be regarded as forming another 
strophe (= 1031 ff.), which would then be the third; and the third, as given above, 
would become the fourth. The five hexameters in 1018—1022 would then form a 
neowoos. (J. H. H. Schmidt, Compositionslehre pp. clvi ff.) 
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TPAXINIAI 


THE Zrachiniae, alone among the seven plays, has no ancient v7o- 
Geos. In order to supply this defect, a scholiast transcribed a passage 
from the Bzbliotheca of Apollodorus (2. 7.5—7). This extract is prefixed 
to the play in the Laurentian Ms. (p. 64 B), with the heading, €k THc 
“ATTOAAOAM POY BIBAIO@HKHC YTTOGecic. In the Aldine edition of Sophocles 
(the editio princeps) the extract was printed, without the name of Apollo- 
dorus, as TPAXINION YITO@ESIS. Subsequent editors continued the 
tradition, though they restored the heading given in L. 

The passage is, however, wholly out of place here. In fact, a 
student to whom the Zvrachiniae was new could not confuse his mind 
more effectually than by reading this extract from the zd/cotheca under 
the impression that it contained an outline of the plot. Apollodorus, 
in compiling the legends of Heracles, followed an order fundamentally 
different from that supposed in the play. He placed the marriage with 
Deianeira after, not before, the labours for Eurystheus, the slaying of 
Iphitus, and the servitude to Omphalé. (Introduction, § 8.) The 
scholiast, who made the extract and called it an Argument, was 
content that it began with the marriage and ended with the pyre. 


His text varies considerably from the mss. of Apollodorus. (See 
{[——2 


4 SOPOKAEOYS 


Heyne’s edition of Apollodorus, vol. 1. pp. 215 ff.: Dindorf, Schol. 
Soph. vol. 11. pp. 21 ff.) 

Equally irrelevant to the Zvachiniae are the thirteen hexameters, 
enumerating thirteen labours of Heracles, which the Laurentian ms. 
gives at the end of the play (p. 79 B), with the title d@Ao! (sic) 
‘HpakAéoyc. They occur also in Axnthol. Plan. 4. 92, without the 
author’s name. Tzetzes (Astor. 2. 490) ascribed them to Quintus 
Smyrnaeus ; but they resemble rather the purely mechanical work of 
a grammarian. 


TA TOY APAMATOS IIPOSOTIA. 
AHITANEIPA. ATTEAO®S,. 


AOYAH TPOSOS. ATXAS. 
YAAOS. HPAKAHS. 
XOPOS TYNAIKON TPAXINION. IIPESBY%. 


The Laurentian ms. (L) prefixes 6 (Oepazraiva) to v. 49, while indi- 
cating tpodes in the later scene (847 ff.). Hence it could be inferred 
that dovAy tpodds should be read as denoting two distinct persons. 
This view prevailed in the older editions, including those of Brunck 
and Hermann. Recent editors usually identify the speaker at v. 49 
with the tpodéds of 847 ff. This is a dramatic gain, since the effect of 
847 ff. is strengthened by our previous knowledge of the Nurse’s attach- 
ment to Deianeira. [In the Aldine ed. the speaker at v. 49 is strangely 
designated as waidaywyds. | 


The Chorus consists of fifteen Trachinian maidens (cp. 143, 211), 
friends of Deianeira. 

The parts were probably distributed as follows :—protagonist, Deia- 
neira and Heracles ; deuteragonist, Hyllus and Lichas; tritagonist, the 
Nurse, the Messenger, and the Old Man. 


I. 


2. 


3- 
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STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 


mpodoyos, I—93. 
mapodos, 94——I 40. 


érecdSiov mparov, I41—496, including a short vaopxnpa, or 


‘dance-song,’ 205—224. 


If. 


TTdTWLOY TpwTOV, 497—5 30. 
erevoddtov Sevtepov, 5 3I1—632. 
ordowov Sedrepov, 633—662. 
érevod8iov tplrov, 663——820. 
ordcuw.oyv tpltrov, 821—862. 
éraoddiov téraprov, 863—946. 
oTdowoy TérapTov, 047—970. 


4080s, 971 —1278, including a pédos aro oKyVijs, 1004—1043. 


According to Nauck, the first érewcddiov ends at v. 204, and the 
second consists of vv. 225—-496, the choral song in vv. 205-224 being 
the first ordciov. ‘The play has then five epeisodia and five stasima. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


AHIANEIPA. 
AOTOS pev €or apyatos dv O poimeav pavets, 


ws ovK GV aie’ expdBors 


poTar, Tpw av 


Davy TUS, OUT el XpyOTOs our el T® KaKOS* 
éya S€ TOV eudv, Kal pW els "A Sov pone, 
efoud €XOUT a. Svotuxn TE Kal Bapdv: 5 
HTLS TOT POs yey éy Sopotow Oivews, 
, 
vaiovo <éT > & IThevponn, vuppetov OKVOV 
akyworov Eo XOV, El TLS Airohis yuvn. 
pvnoTnp yap Hv jor Totamos, “Ayeh@ov héya, 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 
later MSS. 
‘MSS.,” 

1 pev écr’ L: 
Anecd. Oxon. 4. 328, 21. 


Scene:—A¢ Trachis, before the house of 
LTeractes. 

1—93 Prologue. 
her anxiety concerning Heracles, who 
has been fifteen months absent. Her 
son Hyllus sets forth to seek his father 
in Euboea. 

1 Adyos...dvOpdawy, as Archil. fr. 86 
alvés tis dvOpwmrwv de: Pind. O. 7. 54 
avOpaTav mahaal phoves, id. MV. g. 6 éore 
dé Tes héoyos dv Opava % At. 664 7 Bporav 


Deianeira declares 


Trapouula. apxatos goes adverbially with 
paves, ‘ put forth of old’ ; ; cp. Ant. 593f. 
apxata... | ...rlarrovr’: and #5. 621 codlg 


yap @ Tov Kdewdv eros répavrat (n.). 
L’s accentuation, gor’, is right: éo7 
gavels as=mépavrat would be weak here. 
For the order of the words (dv@pwrwv 
separating dpyatos from ¢gaveis), cp. Ant. 
944f. <As to the yun itself, see O. 7. 
1529 n. 

Boissonade (Motel. in Trach. 3 1), reply- 
ing to the criticism that this ywwuy passed 
as Solon’s, quotes a remark of Balzac’s 
to this effect: ‘though Deianeira was older 
than Solon, she was younger than pro- 
verbial philosophy.’ So Ajax quotes a 
maxim ascribed to Bias (4z. 679). 

3 Qdvy. The v. 2. Odvor would be 
possible only if dv were absent. Cp. 164 
cr. n.—otr’ el rw: for ry in the second 
clause, cp. Ant. 257 0. 

4 éyod St Tov epov «.7.A.: for the tri- 
brach, cp. P%. 1232 n.—She can dispute 
the old saying, because she forebodes 


9 (first half of eleventh century). 
This symbol is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. 
after a reading, means that it is in all the mss. known to the editor. 

not wév éor’.—dvOpwrwv MSS. : 
3 ddavyn L: Odvor rv. 
in L wrote 6éuo: the first corrector (S) added uv. 


y==one or more of the 


dvOpwrors a grammarian in Cramer 
6 dduoiw)] The first hand 


7 vaiouo’ <ér> év IL\ev- 


that her life will be bitter to the end. 
The pathos here depends less on retro- 
spect than on presentiment: cp. 37, 46.— 
This passage illustrates Aristotle’s remark 
that a person who speaks with strong 
feeling (wa@ynrikws) may effectively im- 
pugn the truth of popular maxims (ra 
dednuoorevpeva) : Rhet. 2. 21 § 13. 

6 tarpos piv x.7.A. No dé answers 
to this wév. The antithesis is between 
her woes before and after marriage; of 
the latter she begins tos eak at v. 27. 

7 vatove <ér > év Tixespevn. This 
insertion of ér’ is the best remedy. The 
word is forcible, as marking that her 
sorrows began while she was still a young 
maiden. Cp. Ph. 23, where, as here, 
the text of L has lost é’ before a word 
beginning with e. 

To A’s reading, vatouoc’ évi TIeupdvr, 
there are two objections. (a) While é 
(= &eoru) is frequent, there is no instance 
of é&vi for év in tragic iambics; though 
Eur. admits it in lyrics. (4) There is no 
example in tragic iambics of a short 
vowel thus lengthened before wA at the 
beginning of the next word; though such 
lengthening would have been legitimate 
in the epic hexameter. Cp. W. Christ, 
Metrik § 18 (and ed.).—Paley reads 
vaiovoa 8° (with B): but the 6é would 
be weak here. 

TIXevpove. The ancient Pleuron stood 
in a fertile plain of Aetolia, near the 
mountain called Kovpiov, a few miles 
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DEIANEIRA., 


THERE is a saying among men, put forth of old, that thou 
canst not rightly judge whether a mortal’s lot is good or evil, 
ere he die. But I, even before I have passed to the world of 
death, know well that my life is sorrowful and bitter; I, who 
in the house of my father Oeneus, while yet I dwelt at Pleuron, 
had such fear of bridals as never vexed any maiden of Aetolia. 

For my wooer was a river-god, Acheloiis, 


pave Erfurdt: vatovo’ év [kevpév. L. For vaiovo’ év, some of the later Mss. have 
(1) vatovo’ évi, as A, (2) vaiovoa 5’, as B, or (3) vaiovcd +’, as V*%. Other con- 
jectures are vaiovo’ é@re (omitting év), Wunder: vaiovow, M. Seyffert: valovros, 
Jernstedt.—vuudelwy r: vupdiwy L.—édxvov MSS. (except Vat., dyxov): drAov schol. 


in L (as a v. 2), and marg. of K. 


w.n.W. of Calydon. About 230 B.C. 
that site was deserted, and a new Pleuron 
was founded more to the s.w., not far 
from the modern Mesolonghi. (Strabo 
10. 451: Leake, orth. Gr. 1. 118 ff.) 
In the /Zad Pleuron figures among the 
chief Aetolian towns (2. 639, with four 
others: 13. 217, with Calydon only). 

Calydon was usually represented as the 
seat of Oeneus (//. g. 529 ff.: Apollod. 2. 
7.5: Diod. 4. 34); and Ovid calls Deia- 
meira Calydonida (Met. 9. 112). It is not 
known whether Sophocles was following 
some earlier poet in preferring Pleuron. 
But it is noteworthy that a tragedy of 
Phrynichus, dealing with the death of 
Meleager, was called Wnevpwrrar (Paus. 
10. 31 § 4); and the Chorus would natur- 
ally belong to the home of Althaea (the 
wife of Oeneus). 

éxvov. The v. 7. dtdov (‘trouble,’ rt 
Tan) is a less fitting word here: the point 
is the anguish of her dreadful szsfense 
(15, 24). Though érdeiv is not rare, the 
noun occurs only in Aesch. 7%. 18 wa- 
delas bTAov. 

8 ddyiorov. The positive would be 
more usual, since et tis follows; but the 
superl. is not redundant, if taken as 
absolute (‘very grievous’), and not re- 
lative (‘che most grievous’). Cp. O. C. 
1006 ef Tis yf Oeods émlorara: | Tipais 
ceBicev, noe TRO KrepPépec: and Eur. 
Andr. 6 viv &, & ris &d\An, OvaTtuxEerTarn 
yuv7. Soph. has elzep ris dAXos in O. 7. 
1118, but more often e or e’zrep Tis simply 
(as O. C. 1664, Az. 488); and so Aesch. 
Ag. 934.—toyxov, not etxov, because she 
thinks of the ordeal, not as a process, 
but as a past moment of life; cp. Azz. 


8 écxov made from éxywy in L. 


225 moANas yap éoxov ppovTidwy émioTa- 
gets, This is better than to give éoxov 
its commoner sense, ‘came to have’ (Ant. 
1229, PA. 1420). 

9 pvynorip: this legend had already 
been treated by Archilochus (c. 670 B.C.), 
and by Pindar: see Introd.—Ayed@ov. 
The Acheloiis rises at the centre of 
Pindus, in Mount Lacmon, the great 
watershed of northern Greece, and, after 
a course of some 130 miles from N. to 
S., flows into the Ionian Sea. Its lower 
waters formed the boundary between 
Acarnania on the west and Aetolia on the 
east. The modern name, ‘ White River’ 
(Aspropotamo), is due to the yellowish 
colour which the stream derives from a 
clayey bed. 

To the Greeks, Acheloiis was the king 
of rivers (//. 21. 194 xpelwv ’Axedwios). 
He was the ‘eldest son of Oceanus and 
Tethys’: Acusilaiis fr. 11a (Miiller Frag. 
ffist. 1. 101) ’Qxeavds bé yaue? Trbdy 
é€aurod ddedpyv* trav 6é yiyvovrat Tpic- 
xidvor woramoi* ’Axed@os 5é abrav mpec- 
Bvrartos kal reriunratpddiora. The oracle 
at Dodona,—which was not far west of 
the river’s sources,—‘ enjoined sacrifice to 
Acheloiis in all its responses’ (schol. Z/. 
21. 194). In Acarnania dyéves were 
held in his honour (schol. //. 24. 616). 
The cult of this river-god was, however, 
not merely local, but Panhellenic. Such 
pre-eminence is enough to explain how 
he became a type of myyatov tdwp gene- 
rally, without assuming the more than 
doubtful kinship of 4x with agua. For 
Greek, it should rather be dm, as in 
Meooamuot. 


6s os €v T pio popparow e€yret TAT POS, 
\ 
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IO 


poirav evapyys TOUPOS, ahdor atdhos 
SpaKkov ENLKTOS, ddhor avdpet@ KUTEL 
Bovmrpepos: ex d€ dackiouv yeverddos 
K povvot Sveppaivovro Kpyvaiov Torov. 


TOLOVS eyo prvnoTnpa mpocdedeypEevn 


T5 


dvarrnVvOS cet Kar Oavew ETNVYOUNV 

mp Thode KOiTNS epTrehac Onvat OTE. 
(pore & € voTepy per, dopey dé 404, 
O Khewos Woe Znvos ALKLAINS TE TOUS" 


Os Ets ayava TOE CULTET OV paXns 
Kat Tpomrov peep ay Tove 


ExAveTat pe. 


) x , 
OUVK QV Oueimrouy * ov ya 


20 


aid : 


GAN COTS HAV 


Do.ccov arapBys Tns Oéas, 06 av héyou: 
eyo yap Heavy exmremdyy HEV hoBa, 


py 


pot TO Ka\)os akyos é€evpou ore. 


25 


tékos © One Zevs ayavios Kaas, 


12 £. xirex|Bovrpwpos Strabo 10. 458: tUm~@|BovKpayos MSS. 
was the first which gave Strabo’s reading. 
76.—émnuxdpnv] érevxduny L. Cp. Ant. 1164 (comment.). 

"Beil would reject the verse. 


Schneidewin conj. Taiode xolrass. 
éuol T, V2. 


10 év tpiolyv popdaioiww. The power 
of self-transformation, which Greek fancy 
gave especially to deities of water, was a 
lively symbol of the unstable element. 
Proteus exerts that power against Mene- 
laus (Od. 4. 456), Nereus against Hera- 
cles (Apollod. 2. 5. 11), Thetis against 
Peleus (schol. Pind. LV. 3. 55, Soph. fr. 
155 and 556). Each is desperate, and 
must try every resource. And so, here, 
self-change expresses passionate impor- 
tunity. Mythology found a reflex in 
daily speech when Greeks said, mavroios 
vylyverar dedpevos. 

11 évapyys, in visible form, before 
the eyes of Oeneus: cp. 224. The word 
suggests that sense of awe which came 
to a Greek at the thought of a datuwy 
actually appearing to a mortal: //. 20. 
I3t xaderol dé Geot daiverOar évapyeis: 
*’tis perilous when a god is seen face to 
face.’ Od. 16. 161 od yap ww mdvrecoe 
Deot palvovrat évapyels : 2b. 3. 420 (Athena) 
Hh mor évapyys mAOe. Verg. Aen. 4. 358 
ipse deum manifesto in lumene vide, 

Acheloiis occurs in works of art under 


19 ddkujnvno made from dxAujvyc in L. 


The edition of Brunck 
16 dei] atet L. Cp. cr. n. on Ant. 
17 rijode Koirns| 

18 dé po] 3’ 
23 daxdv] OwKev L, 


each of the three forms which he takes 
here. 

(1) tratpos. This regular embodiment 
of a river-god symbolised both the roar 
of the torrent, and, as Strabo adds, 
the twistings of the stream (kauzat), 
ds Kado0ot Képara (10. 458). Coins of 
Acarnania (after 300 B.C.) show Ache- 
loiis as a bull with human head ; and 


_ Soph. may have had this type in mind, 


for it appears on coins of Magna Graecia 
as early as 500 B.C. 

(2) aidXos Spakov eAXtkros. The image 
is peculiarly appropriate, since the Ache- 
loiis, in parts of its course, is so tor- 
tuous. For aéddos, ‘gleaming,’ cp. n. on 
Ph. 1157. A vase-painting shows the 
Acheloiis, in combat with Heracles, as a 
serpent with the head and arms of a man, 
and an ox’s horns (Gerhard, Auser?. 
Vasenbilder, vol. 2, no. 115). 

(3) dvSpelw kirer Bovmrpwpos x.7.4. A 
human figure, with human face, and a 
shaggy beard, but with the forehead, 
horns, and ears of an ox. The Acheloiis 
appears thus on an archaic coin of Meta- 
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who in three shapes was ever asking me from my sire-—coming 
now as a bull in bodily form, now as a serpent with sheeny coils, 
now with trunk of man and front of ox, while from a shaggy beard 
the streams of fountain-water flowed abroad. With the fear of 
such a suitor before mine eyes, I was always praying in my wretch- 
edness that I might die, or ever I should come near to such a bed. 
But at last, to my joy, came the glorious son of Zeus 
and Alcmena; who closed with him in combat, and delivered 
me. How the fight was waged, I cannot clearly tell, I know 
not ; if there be any one who watched that sight without terror, 
such might speak: I, as I sat there, was distraught with dread, 
lest beauty should bring me sorrow at the last. But finally the 
Zeus of battles ordained well, 


with gl. Oakos 4 Kafedpa (sc) above. The circumflex is perh. from S; the first w 
seems to have been made from a. @axwv A, with most MSS.: Oaxav cod. Ven. 
617 (acc. to Subkoff).-—-88] 6 & Hermann: 6 & Pretor. 24 f£. Dobree notes 
these two vv. as tautological after drapB7s, and Schenkl rejects them. Hartung 
and Nauck reject v. 25. 26 26nxe] €Onxev L. 


pontum in Lucania (Millingen, <Azc. 
Coins of Greek Cities and Kings, pl. 1, 
no. 21). The words é« 8¢ Sacktou ye- 
velddos, «.7.A., coupled with such evi- 
dence, make it clear that Bovapwpos 
means, ‘with fron?’ (not, ‘head’) of ox. 
In this sense, it is fitter than BodKpavos: 
and Strabo’s reading (cr. n.) is thus con- 
firmed.—ktre.. The word xvros (rt xv) 
means ‘a cavity,’ then ‘a vessel’: hence, 
fig., the human body as encasing the 
vital organs: Plat. Zz. 74A dro rijs 
Kepadys dia mavtos Tov KUTovs. See Ap- 
pendix. 

14 Steppatvoyro, ‘were sprinkled 
abroad’: a word applied by Arist. to the 
‘diffusion’ of fire by rapid movement, 
Meteor. 1. 3 (p. 341@ 30) 70...7ip...dtap- 
palveo Oar TH Kivjoet.—kpynvatov trorod, the 
water as it flowed from the xpyvy, fount, 
of the river. This phrase recurs in Ph. 
21, and (plur.) in fr. §59. Hesiod Zheog. 
340 calls the Achelotis dpyupodivyp. 

15 mpoodedeypevyn, ‘expecting’ such 
a suitor; z.e., looking forward to his 
becoming her husband (525). Cp. the 
usage of the epic aor. partic., //. Io. 123 
é€unv woTiéyynevos opuyjv. The normal 
Attic sense, ‘having received,’ is inad- 
missible. She could not yet be doomed 
to the visits of a wooer who had not even 
gained her father’s consent. 

17° tyode Kolrys. Though the com- 
pound éumeddgev elsewhere (as in 748) 
takes a dat., it can also take a gen., like 


the simple verb (PA. 1327 medacdels pu- 
Aakos). So a gen., instead of the more 
usual dat., stands with owyruxwyr (Ph. 320), 
évtuxw (26. 1333), bravrjcas (2b. 719). 

18 pév...5é: not, indeed, soon enough 
to prevent the anguish of which she has 
spoken (v. 16), yet to her joy.—dopévy 
...poou: O. 7. 1356n. 

21L£. exAverar, here simply = éxAver 
(cp. Avt. 1112n., and O. 7. 1003), rather 
than ‘delivers for himself,’ z.e., to be his 
bride.—8veltrowp’, tell clearly: O. 7.854 n. 
The place of the first dv serves to empha- 
sise tpédtmov (O. 7. 339 n.).—Tovev, of 
warfare, Ph. 248 n. 

23 ys Cas: for the gen., cp. O. 7. 
885 Alxas 4bé8nros.—88’, after oo-rts, as 
in Ant. 463f. The drawback to 6 8 
here is that it would be unduly emphatic : 
see Ph. 87, Appendix. 

24£f. These two verses are plainly 
genuine. It is idle to condemn them 
merely because they are not indispens- 
able. Nauck, who spares v. 24, rejects 
v. 25 because Deianeira ought to speak 
of her fate as depending ‘on the issue of 
the combat, not on her beauty.’ As if 
her beauty was not the cause of the com- 
bat. It might as well be objected to v. 
465, TO KdAXdos atris Tov Biov duwrecer, 
that Iolé was the victim of war.—é§evpou: 
cp. Ph. 287 yaorpl wev Ta avupopa | ToEov 
768’ é&nvpioke. 

26 Zeds dywvios, the supreme arbiter 
in all trials of strength,—as at Argos he 


10 ZOPOKAEOY2 


el O7 KadwS, NExos 


yap “Hpaxhet KpiTov 


fvoTao aet Tuy éx doBov poBov TpEpo, 


Keivou Tpokynpaivovea . 


yo€ yap ELOa'YEL 
Kal vu€ amber diadedeypery TOvov. 


30 


Kapvo ape on Traidas, OUS KELYGS TOTE, 

yn7ys 6mws apoupay exrorrov haBar, 

omei pov povov mpooeive KaEapLov ama€, 

TOLOUTOS alov els ddpmous TE KAK SOpwY 

del TOV avdop emenme NaTPEVOVTA TH. 35 
vov © yvik adb\wv tavd vrepredys edu, 

evravia on padiora TapByoac Evo. 

ef ov yap EKTO KELVOS ‘Ipirov Biar, 

TJLELS pev ev Tpaxwe THO dvdorarou 


Eéva Tap avopt VOLOMED, KEWOS oy CaroU 


40 


BéBnxev ovdeis olde: TAY Euol TuKpas 


28 tvordo’ r: tvvordo’ L.—det] aiet (made from aiei) L. 
831 kadicape 6h L, A, etc.: 
34 els Oduous Te Kak Séuwy] ex Sduwv Te Keis Sduous B, and so Brunck. 
aiet L.—rw] In L vex has been made from zw by S. 


diadeypevn L. 


30 diadedeyuévn xr: 
Kkaguoa péev 5) B, with a few others. 
35 del] 
37 rapBhoac’] TapB%- 





was a0évios (Paus. 2. 32 § 7). So Hermes 
is dywveos (Pind. Z. 1. 60 etc.), as patron 
of the palaestra. The dydvio Oeot of 
Aesch. Supl. 189, besides these two, are 
Apollo and Poseidon,—who presided re- 
spectively over the Pythian and Isthmian 
dyaves, as Zeus over the Olympian and 
Nemean: see 26. 182—194, and Prof. 
Tucker’s note on v. 163 (= 189 Dind.). 

27. The tone of ei 8y is sceptical, 
as that of efwep is usu. confident : cp. Eur. 
Or. 17 (quoted by Schneidewin), 6 xdeuvds, 
ei 6% KAewds, “Ayauéuvov. The pause 
after the second foot suits the pensive 
stress on ef 64 Kas: cp. Ant. 658 adda, 
krev. mpos Tatr épuuveirw Ala, etc.— 
Aéxos, nom., in the sense of ‘bride’ (cp. 
360, and Az. 211). The accus. in Az. 
491, Td gov éxos EvvFAPov (‘came into 
thy bed’), is warranted by the verb of 
motion, asin Eur. PA. 817, 4 6é cUvatmov 
réxos HAGev. But A€yos Evoeraod reve could 
not well mean ‘joined to him in marriage’ 
(as though Exos were a kind of cognate 
acc.).—kpttov, chosen by himself (cp. 
245), is also best suited to Aéxos as = 
‘bride.’ For évarao’ cp. Isocr. Zp. 4 § 8, 
ére.oy EvvéorynKé poe (‘since he has been 
associated with me’). 

29 f. mpoxynpalyoura (kp), feeling 


anxiety about him, pepyuyGoa xard 7d Kéap 
(schol.). The compound occurs only here : 
Eur. has the simple xypaiyw as = ‘to be 
anxious’ (pp. 223, H. &. 518). Dis- 
tinguish the other kypaivw, from Kip, ‘to 
harm’ (Aesch. Zum. 128, dpaxatyns é£exn- 
pavay jévos). 

vvE ydp elodye. x.7.d.: ‘for one night 
ushers in a trouble, and another, in suc- 
cession (to the former night), expels it,’ 
—to make room for some fresh anxiety. 
This is a poetical amplification of det rw’ 
éx PbBov PiBov tpépw. Each night tor- 
ments her, as she lies awake, with some 
new surmise as to her husband’s fate.— 
movov is governed by both verbs. 

Siadedeypevy is used absolutely: its 
object, if expressed, would have been rh 
mporépavy vixra: cp. Her. 8. 142 ws de 
éravcato Néywv ’AdéEavSpos, dtadcEdme- 
yoe (‘in their turn’) €\eyov of dd Zardprns 
dyyedo.. Thus dcadedeyuévn serves at once 
(az) to show that the words wi eicdyet kat 
yvé drwOet refer to different nights; and 
(6) to suggest the new wévos—not express- 
ly mentioned—which the second night 
brings; since the task in which it is dd- 
doxos to the first is that of harassing the 
sufferer’s mind. See Appendix. 

S1 ff. ots Ketvds wrote k.7.\. The point 


TPAXINIAI II 


—if well indeed it be: for since I have been joined to Heracles as 
his chosen bride, fear after fear hath haunted me on his account; 
one night brings a trouble, and the next night, in turn, drives it 
out. And then children were born to us ; whom he has seen only 
as the husbandman sees his distant field, which he visits at seed- 


time, and once again at harvest. 


Such was the life that kept him 


journeying to and fro, in the service of a certain master. 
But now, when he hath risen above those trials,—now it is 


that my anguish is sorest. 


Ever since he slew the valiant 


Iphitus, we have been dwelling here in Trachis, exiles from our 


home, and the guests of a stranger ; 
I only know that he is gone, and hath pierced my heart 


knows ; 


cao L first hand, corrected by S. 


after ipirov and at 8, which may have been =. 
scribe having inadvertently repeated the contraction for or. 


but where he is, no one 


38 ‘Idirov Biavy] In L there is an erasure 


39 dvdcrara]| dvdoracra L, the 
40 éov] é7ro Brunck. 





of the comparison, which has been prompt- 
ed by the word omeipwy, is merely the 
rarity of the visits. moré = ‘at some pa 
or other’ (cp. dyé more, xpovm moré): 
could not, by itself, mean ‘oxy now 
then.’ The sentence begins as if zoré 
were to be followed by some such general 
phrase as dta xpovov:—ovs xelivds Tore... 
dud xpovou mpocetde, ‘whom he saw only 
at uncertain intervals.’ The interposed 
simile, however, leads the poet to employ 
a phrase adapted to the special case of 
the ynTNs,—VizZ. ., omelpwv pdovov kagfapov 

dmat. The yyrns sees his distant field 
only twice a year. But it is not meant 
that Heracles visits his home just twice a 
year. Nor has é€apov any figurative ap- 
plication to him, such as ‘reaping the joy’ 
of seeing his children. It is an irrelevant 
detail. This is quite Homeric. See, ¢%., 
Zl, 13. 62 ff., where Poseidon, soaring in- 
to the air, is likened to a bird which soars 
diwxery Spveov ado: though the sea-god is 
pursuing no one.— a&trag seems best taken 
with efapav only. 

34 f. aidy, fortune 1 in life; PA. 179.— 
eis Sdpous Tre kak Sopov: this order of 
words is the most forcible: no sooner did 
he regain his home, than he had to leave 
it again. The reversed order (which 
Brunck prefers) would give greater promi- 
nence to his moments of rest.—tw: Eurys- 
theus (1049), whose name she shrinks 
from uttering. 

S6f. dbdwy roeyd’, the-labours for 
Eurystheus.—vzepreArs, rising clear of 
them: Eur. /om 1549 olxwy...bmepredis 
(appearing above it): Aesch. Ag. 359 


vmepreNéoar | uéya Sovdeias | ydyyayor 
arns.—*pv seems to be here no more 
than éyévero (as in Z/. 236, and often). 
Some, however, understand, ‘now that 
his inborn force has prevailed,’ etc.— 
tapByoac &xw=rerdpBnxa. The peri- 
phrasis is somewhat rare when the verb 
is intrans.; but cp. O. Z. 731 ovdé mw 
AHEavT exer. 

38 ékra, the only Sophoclean ex- 
ample of this form (on which see Monro, 
Hom. Gr. § 13). Both Aesch. (Zum. 
460) and Eur. (Bacch. 1290, etc.) use 
kaTéxtay in dialogue, but not éxravy.— 
*Idirov Blav: for the periphrasis, cp. PA. 

I4. 

: 39 ev Tipaxiw. Heracles was dwell- 
ing at Tiryns when he slew Iphitus, as 
related in vv. 270ff. Then, with Deia- 
neira and his children, he removed from 
Tiryns to Trachis, and soon afterwards 
Zeus sent him forth into servitude (276).— 
avacratou (O. C. 429 n.) alludes to com- 
pulsion used by Eurystheus: the word 
would not suit a voluntary migration. 
This had happened fifteen months ago. 

40 §vw wap dvdpl: Ceyx, king of 
Trachis, who is not named in this play. 
Hes. Scut. 353 (Heracles speaks) Tpn- 
xiva dé rou mapeharvys | és Kjtixa dvaxra’ o 
yap Suvdwer te Kai aidot | Tpnxtvos mpo- 
BéBnxe. The Hesiodic Kyiixos ydpos de- 
scribed a marriage-feast given by that king, 
at which Heracles was a guest. -Apollo- 
dorus (2. 7 § 7) and Diodorus (4. 36 § 57) 


mention Ceyx.—67ov, not 6é7o., since 
BéBnxev implies, ‘is now’: cp. O. C. 52 


41f. whi: cp. O. C. 1643 ddr’ gomed’ 
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WOLVAS QAUTOU tmpoo Barav daroixer au. 

oXe00r o eriorapat TL THM EXOVTA VU" 

Xpovor yap ovxt Bay, dMN non O€Ka 

wnvas mpos adous révT aK] PUKTOS peeve. A5 
KAOTW TL Oewov THO" TOLAUTAY €uot 

dé\rov Autav eoreye, THY eyo Oapa 

Jeots dpapar mnpovns atrep haPetv. 


TPO®OS. 
déomowa Andveipa, Toa pev o eya 
Karetdov non TavOaKpUT OOUppara. 50 


THY “Hpdahevov efodov youwmwevyy’ 


vu é, 


et OtKaLov TOUS _ehevbepous Ppevowy 


YUGPLALT L Sovhaus, Kae Xp7 ppaca. T0 oov: 

TOS TALL pe Toc olde Thy vers, dira.p 

avd pos KaTa Satnow ov TEMTELS TWO, 55 
padvora o Lovmrep ELKOS "TANOV, Eb TATpPOS 

vé“or TW wpav Tov Kalas mpaocew Soke ; 


42 avrov L: a’rod Hermann. 


xe, Tyv MSS.: Dindorf conj. éoreryer, Hv. 


53 70 oév] The first hand in L wrote 74 cov, meaning Tégov. 


on 7o, though faint, is still visible.) 
into 76 gov: 


44—48 Wunder brackets these five vv. 


47 éore- 
49 Andveipal Syidvepa L, as always. 
(The original acute accent 


Then an early corrector (perhaps S) made this 
and odv was further corrected (with ink of a darker shade) to cép: 
here, again, the grave accent is traceable in an erasure. 


Lastly, a later hand placed 





ws TaXLoTA’ TANY O KUpLos | Onceds mapé- 
oTw.—Odtvas: cp. 325.—avrov, objective 
gen.: cp. Azt. 858 marpos...olkrov (about 
him): PA. 1039 Kévrpov...éuod. avroi is 
clearly right: the harshness of avrotv may 
be measured by supposing that, instead 
of it, we had ‘Hpaxdéous or Tavdpéds. 

44 £ 8Séka...mpos dddows reve. 
Twelve years before this time, the oracle 
at Dodona had told Heracles that, at 
the end of twelve years (824), he should 
have rest. Fifteen months before this 
time, Heracles had given Deianeira the 
Sé\ros on which he had written down 
that oracle (1167). He had then told her 
that, if he did not return at the end of 
fifteen months, she might assume that he 
was dead (164 ff.).—dkrpucros. No 
herald has come, either to announce his 
approach, or to give any tidings of him. 

46 The emphasis is on kdotwy, not 
on devdv. When she ponders the oracle, 
her grave misgiving (43) becomes certi- 


tude.— ro.avrnyv, giving the ground for a 
statement: O. C. 747 n. 

47 f£. ‘vy, a rare instance of the art. 
used as relat. pron. in dialogue without 
metrical necessity: see O. C.747 n. The 
motive here may have been a wish to 
avoid four consecutive endings in v.— 
anuovysdrep. Ifthe déAros should prove 
to have foretold the death of Heracles, 
then she would have received it ovp 
wnuovn: it would have been a harbinger 
of woe.—As to Wunder’s rejection of vv. 
44—48, see Appendix. 

49 ff. qwoN\a pév...viv 8’: the thought 
is, ‘though hitherto I have been silent, 
now I must speak.’ ‘youpevny takes 
TONG... -wavedKpuT” o8ipparo, as ‘inner’ 


- (or ‘cognate’) accus., and rihv “Hp. eodov 


as object: Schneidewin cp. Eur. JZed. 
205 dxea povyepa Boa | tov év Néxer mpo- 
dérav. 

52f. ¢pevodv, pres., since the act 
may be conceived as continuing or re- 
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with cruel pangs for him. I am almost sure that some evil hath 
befallen him ; it is no short space that hath passed, but ten long 
months, and then five more,—and still no message from him. 
Yes, there has been some dread mischance ;—-witness that tablet 
which he left with me ere he went forth: oft do I pray to the 
gods that I may not have received it for my sorrow. 


NURSE. 


Deianeira, my mistress, many a time have I marked thy bitter 
tears and lamentations, as thou bewailedst the going forth of 
Heracles ; but now,—if it be meet to school the free-born with the 
counsels of a slave, and if I must say what behoves thee,—why, 
when thou art so rich in sons, dost thou send no one of them to 
seek thy lord;—Hyllus, before all, who might well go on that 
errand, if he cared that there should be tidings of his father’s 

welfare ? 


the acute over 7é (wishing to restore récov), but without deleting the other accents. 
The marginal schol. recognises both readings, but gives precedence to 7d o6v:— 
TO col cuudépoy 4 Tocov dvTl rod ddiyov. The later Mss. are divided: A has 
récov, which stands in the Aldine, and in all editions before Schaefer’s (1810). 


Porson on Med. 461 (=459 Dind.) first advocated 7d 6p. 
57 véuo, L, A, and most Mss.: véue r (as Vat. and Harl.), 


conj. Tavdpos. 


peated; but pdoat, aor., with ref. to 
the particular utterance: cp. Ph. 95 éa- 
poapreiv...vixay: 726. 667 f. Ovyyavew... 
dotvat. 

Kaye «K.7.A. Two constructions are 
possible: I prefer the first. (1) kal= 
‘and,’ depending on ei, and the apo- 
dosis begins with the direct question, 
mos K.T-. (2) kal=‘even’ (cp. Axe. 
719g n., Kam’ éuod), and the apodosis be- 
gins with xaueée xyp7. But the first is more 
deferential; and the very abruptness of 
wos k.T.A. is natural here. 

dpdoat To ody, ‘to prescribe thy part’ 
(O. C. 625 n.), z.e., to say what it becomes 
thee to do. There is only a verbal re- 
semblance to Eur. 7. A. 1167 (compared 
by Schneid.), 7’ ué xph Adyeww TA od; Sam 
I to make thine answer for thee?’—-The 
v. l, réoov is weaker, whether taken to 
mean ‘so bold a speech,’ or (with the 
schol.) ‘just thus much.’ And the form 
itself is rare in Sophocles (Az. 277 dis 
Too’: 26. 185 lyr. réccor). 

54f. tovotcde. Besides Hyllus, the 
eldest child of Deianeira, legend gave 
her three other sons, and one daughter 
(Apollod. 2. 7§8: Diod. 4.37: Paus. 1. 
32 §5). Cp. vv. 1153 ff. For the para- 
taxis (wAndves wév, ardp ob mémmets), Cp. 


55 avdpos] Wecklein 


O. 7. 419 n.—kard {yryoww: Isocr. or. 
17 § 4 xpnuara dovs é&éreppev dua Kar’ 
éumopiay Kal kaTa Oewplav. 

56f. el tarpds vépor Ti wpav rod 
...doxety: instead of ef véuor tiv’ wpay 
Tod Tov warépa...doxeiv. The gen. watpos, 
placed at the beginning of the clause, 
illustrates the normal Greek tendency to 
announce the subject of the statement at 
the outset (as in rodrov otc@’ ef fv Kupel, 
Ph. 444 n.). The second gen., rod... 
Soxety, is Sepexegetic,’ as defining the 
wpav. But it is not in apposition with 
marpés (‘care for his father,—7¢Aat zs, care 
for his being deemed,’ etc.). Rather the 
two genitives are linked to wpay with 
slightly different shades of meaning ;— 
‘care, on his father’s account, for his 
being deemed.’ Instead of rot...Soxety, 
we might have had a relative clause, 
dws dy...doxy. But, since wpay could take 
a gen., that constr. was preferred as more 
compact. Cp. Dem. or. 2 § 4 TovTwr 
ovx! viv 6p Tov Kapov Tot Néverv (the 
speaking-time for these things). Id. 
or. 5 § 22 AaBety EBovreTo TH ddEav TOD 
worémou Tod Soxety dv avrov Kplow 
eihnpévar. 

Soxeiy here= ‘be believed to be’: cp. 
Thuc. 6. 17 ws...6 Nexias evruxns doxet 
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eyyus o 08° AUTOS aprtimous Oppoer Oopous: 
oor el TL WoL TPOS KoLpov EVVETTEW SoKa, 


TA pEoTL xpnobas TavOpt TOUS T EjLo1s hoyots. 60 
AH. @ Tékvov, @ Tats Kae ayevy nov apa 
pvOor Kaos Tintrovow: Hoe yap yurn 
Sovhn peév, elpnxev Od édeVOepov hoyov. 
TAAOS. 
Totov ; didakov, pyTep, el SvdakTa ol. 
AH. oé matpos ovTw dapov e€evwpevov 65 
TO pn twvlécbat Tov “aoTWw, alayuvny dépew. 
TA. add’ oida, pvOous ev TL TiaTEvEW yxpeEwD. 
AH. Kal Trou KNVELS VLD, TEKVOV, idpto Fat xGoves ; 
TA. Tov pev Tapeh Oovr a: poTov ev py KeL x povou 
Avdy yuvauct pact vw ar pw TTOVELD. 70 
AH. wav roivuv, et Kat TOUT erAn, Khvou TUS GV. 
TA. add eéadetras Tovoe Y, ws eyo Kv. 
AH. mov dnra vov Cov } Pavey ayyéddeTaUX ; 
58 dprlmove Opwoxee L: B. F. Westcott conj. dpre mov oOppoxes : F rohlich, 


GpTt mpocOpwocker : 
éc OpwoKel. 


62 pwd] pvOo. L.—7de] Htde L (the 
to a confusion between 75¢€ and 7 dé. 


O. Hense (making vv. 57 f. into one), vémee Te’ dpay: apre 5 
60 rois 7] So L. Some of the later mss. have ois, without 
7 (which, in A, is written above); and Hartung adopts this. 
“added by S$). 


66 Tod orw] wé votw L (sic). 


Hermann, Tos vy. 
The mis-spelling seems due 
Nauck and 





elvat, ‘while he Aas the reputation of being 
successful’ (not ‘seems’: he really was 
so). The meaning is, ‘Hyllus ought 
to go in search of news, if he cared to 
dispel our painful anxiety.” The spopés 
chooses words which avoid any suggestion 

of disaster to Heracles, and say only that 
his welfare has yet zo de ascertained. 

véwou is better attested than véper, and 
also fitter, as implying the deferential 
eixos av etn, not the blunt eixds éorw. 
See Appendix. 

58 dptitrous, with opportune foot (dp- 
rlws Kal Npuoopévws TH Kap@ TopeveTat, 
schol.). Cp. the similar phrases for a 
timely arrival; O. 7. 78 els kadov: Azz. 
386 és déov wepa: 387 ole EU u.eT pos 
apovBny tvxn; Az. 1168 és adrov Kaper 3 
Aesch. 7heb. 373 els dprixod)hov aryyéhou 
Aéyou wade. Elsewhere dprimovs=‘ with 
sound foot’ (dprios, well-compacted), 


as JI. 9. 505. And so some take it here, 
as if it were meant to suggest his fitness 
for the mission: but this seems frigid. 
The poet was perhaps thinking of dptu 
rather than of dprios: and dpre certainly 
occurs in composition, not only with 
verbs (as dpri@avijs), but also with nouns, 
as dpriéaxpus (Eur. Jed. 903), dprtadov- 
tos (Eur. Suppl. 742). Still, dprimous, as 
used here, could be taken from aprvos, 
in the sense of ‘fitted’ to the occasion, 
kaiptos.—OpdoKer Sdpovs: O. C. 643 56- 
poous aoreixew éuovs. He is hastening to 
tell his mother the news which he has 
just heard (67). 

59 f. , TOs Katpov: cp. O. 7. 325 n. 
—rots r’ is clearly right: Deianeira can 
at once act on the counsel by sending 
Hyllus. With rots simply, or rots y’, the 
sense would be much weaker: ‘Hyllus 
can do as I suggest.’ 
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Lo! there he comes, speeding towards the house with timely 
step ; if, then, thou deemest that I speak in season, thou canst 
use at once my counsel, and the man. 


Enter HYLLUS. 


Dr. My child, my son, wise words may fall, it seems, from 
humble lips; this woman is a slave, but hath spoken in the 


spirit of the free. 
Hy. How, mother? 
DE. 


Tell me, if it may be told. 
It brings thee shame, she saith, that, when thy father 


hath been so long a stranger, thou hast not sought to learn 


where he is. 


Hy. Nay, I know,—if rumour can be trusted. 
De. And in what region, my child, doth rumour place him? 
Hy. Last year, they say, through all the months, he toiled 


as bondman to a Lydian woman. 
If he bore that, then no tidings can surprise. 


DE. 


Hy. Well, he has been delivered from that, as I hear. 
DE. Where, then, is he reported to be now,—alive, or dead? 


others write rod éorw.—qgépew Valckenaer: péper MSS.: pépor Wunder. 
L, with most mss.: wv@ous y Harl., Ald. Cp. 73. 68 
73 davov L: dave ¥ r. 


69 dporov r: aporpov L. Cp. 825. 


67 plow 
iSpvc Oat] idpicbOa L. 





61 ff. @ TéKvov, @ Trai, an affectionate 
form of address, as in PA. 260, Eur. ec. 
172, etc.—dyevyytov, prop. ‘not be- 
gotten’ (O. C. 973), then, ‘of no birth,’ 
‘low-born,’ like adyevyys and dyevys.— 
Kados wlrrovow, fall happily,—a meta- 
phor from dice: Eur. £/, 1100 Ta pmev 
yap ed, | TA 8 od Kaos mimrovra dépxomat 
Bpor&v.—édevBepov = éNevdéprov: cp. Eur. 
fr. 828 aroAdotot SovAots Totvou’ aloxpsy, 7 
dé dpi | rev obxi dotAwy ear’ édevOepw- 
TEpa. 

64 Sidaxrd: for the plur., cp. Pd. 
524 (aloxpa), and O. C. 554 n. The 
sing. occurs below, 671. 

65 f. of...7To py wv0éo Oat: for the 
place of oé, cp. Ant. 710 GAN’ dvdpa, Kei 
Tis H copes, TO wavOdverv | wodd’ aloxpor 
ovdé&. It is needless to conjecture coi.— 
éEevopévov: cp. 27. 865 Eévos...xéxevOev 
(‘he has been buried in a foreign land’). 
Shaksp. A. VII. 2. 2. 129 Kept him a 
Soreign man (=kept him out of England). 
—tod ’oriv: for this mode of writing, cp. 
Ph. 16 n.—é€pewv is a certain correction 
of déper: in answer to his question, she 
is quoting the slave’s speech. 

67 pots, L’s reading, is as good as 


wuOors y’, though no better. L has lost ye 
in some other places (as Anz. 648, 1241): 
but, on the whole, it seems best not to 
assume such a loss here. 

68 idpitc0ar. The length of his 
absence prompts her conjecture that he 
has fixed his abode somewhere: cp. ror 
KALels. 

69 f. peév here is not answered by 
GAN in 72.—-dporov, ploughing-season 
(Hes. Op. 448), hence, ‘year’: cp. 825. 
So méa=‘summer,’ Rhianus af. Paus. 
4-17 § 6 xelward re wolas Te dUw.—év 
paket xpovov, ‘at the full length of that 
period,’ z.e., from beginning to end of the 
year.—Avdy: Omphale: see on 252. 

71 eb Kal rotr érAn: ‘if he zxdeed 
bore this.’ xai here emphasises toér’ 
érAy: cp. Az. 1127 dewor vy’ etmas, ei kal 
tns Oavev: and O. 7. 305 n. If xai were 
taken with rofro only (‘evex this’), it 
would imply former disgraces. Cp.1218n. 

72 dAdAd, like ‘well,’ here refers to 
D.’s bitter comment: ¢hat disgrace, at any 
rate, is past. 

73 7 Savev: a finetouch. She is pre- 
pared to hear anything now; even that he 
is dead. And éfadetra: was ambiguous, 


16 Z@POKAEOY2 


TA. EvBoida Xepav paow, Evpvrou moh, 
emLoT pareve auton, 7H pehhew ETL. 75 


AH. 


ap oicba Ont’, @ TEKVOD, ws eNeuTré pou 


pavreva Tord. THO ve THS XOpas TEL 5 
TA. 70, TOU, LATED 5 Tov doyov yap ayvow. 


AH. 


os a rehevTiip TOU Biov perder TENELD, 
7 Tovrov apas abdop éis 


* _ vorTepov 80 


, 9 
a 


Tov howrov 07 Biorov evaiwy EXE. 
ev ouv pom) Toumode KELLeveD, TEKVOY, 


OvUK el Evvép Ewv ; 


qui Hn cecdopela 


LA TUTTOpLEV cou TOT POS efohwhdros | 


KELVOU 


TA. ahd’ ely, 


parE’ 


_Biov odoartos, n oly oper F OL puch. 85 
el Oe er paren eyo 


Bagw KaTyon Tavoe, KV maha Trapy: 


vov S 0 EvvnOyns ToTMos ovK 


* eva, TAT POS 


NLS mpotapPew ovoe Seavey aryav. 


74 HuvBotda] L has the 6 of edSotda written small, in an erasure: the first hand prob. 


wrote ebBota., which S corrected, also changing x@pav to xwpay. 
Dobree, _welpas, or 6d0U: 


w from & in L. Dronke conj. wpas: 


79 ws xr: wo ol L.—rerew] Nauck conj. repay. 
To Nowrdv x (as B, Vat.). 
Cp. Photius s.v. céowra::—oéowra kal ceow- 


Tov Nowrov L, with most MSS. : 
83 cecwopedal cecmueOa Wecklein. 


77 xepas | 
Wecklein, puis. 
8O f. dOdov] dOdov L.— 
For conjectures, see below. 


mévos of madatol dvev Too o° Kal dtegwudvor Pyot Oovvdldns* of dé vewrepor céowopwa. 





74 £. EwBotda (as in Aesch. fr. 29), 
contr. for EvBotéa, acc. of Ev®ots. In 
Eur. Z/. 442 the MSS. give EvBotdas, for 
which Seidler wrote Evfotdas. For the 
nom., the longer form EvPovs is used 
below (237, 401) —toAw is in appos. 
with HvBotda xodpav. Occhalia in Eu- 
boea was the seat of Eurytus, but it is in 
accordance with epic precedent to regard 
him as reigning over the whole island,— 
like Chalcodon in the Philoctetes (489 n.), 
and Elephenor in the /ad (2. 536 ff.).— 

a péAAeuv ert, sc. émustparevoev: O. C. 
1074 epdovc’ 4 wédNovowr ; 

76 eure seems to differ from édure 
here only as being somewhat more vivid, 
—2.é., aS serving to suggest the moment 
when he was doing the act (cp. 47 dé\rov 
Aura Earexe). See Appendix. 

THoOoE THS X#pas mépt. There is no 
reason to suspect xwpas. The oracle said 
that, at this time, he was to go through 
his last labour. The Euboean war, she 
infers, is that labour. 

78 dyvoo. As Heracles had long 
spared Deianeira a knowledge of the pro- 


» 


phecy (158), so she had hitherto spared 
her son. 

79 _TehevTyy.. .teAetv: cp. Theognis 
1166 e&7’ dv 6000 TeAeys Tépuar’ em’ éutro- 
plyv. 

8Of. dpas, having taken up, as a bur- 
den to be borne. The midd. would be 
usual in this sense (Eur. /oz 199 aipé- 
jeevos trévous): but the act. is also admis- 
sible, just as in PA. 706 od PopBav...aipwy 
(n.). Soin //. 23. 736 we have the act. 
déOdua 6’ To’ dveddvres (‘having won like 
prizes’), but 2d. 823 the midd., aé@da to’ 
dvehéo Bau, 

els TO y' Vorrepoy, Reiske’s simple cor- 
rection of eis Tov torepov, is much the 
best. dv torepoy cannot be defended by 
understanding xpovov: the two passages 
in which rov def has been explained as 
Tov del xpdvovy are both corrupt (0. C. 
1584, £7. 1075) -—The redundancy of rév 
Nourov On after eis Td Y VoTEpoy is not 
greater than that in PA. 1103 ff. ds 740m 
peT ovdevds VaTEpor | dvdpav elcotiow 
Tddas...dro0ua,: Where the text is certain. 
For other conjectures, see Appendix.— 
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Hy. He is waging or planning a war, they say, upon 


Euboea, the realm of Eurytus. 
DE. 
oracles touching that land? 


Hy. What are they, mother? 


speakest. 


Knowest thou, my son, that he hath left with me sure 


I know not whereof thou 


DE. That either he shall meet his death, or, having achieved 
this task, shall have rest thenceforth, for all his days to come. 
So, my child, when his fate is thus trembling in the scale, 


wilt thou not go to succour him? 


safety, or we perish with him. 


For we are saved, if he find 


Hy. Ay, I will go, my mother; and, had I known the 
import of these prophecies, I had been there long since ; but, as 
it was, my father’s wonted fortune suffered me not to feel fear 

for him, or to be anxious overmuch. 


84 £. 4 rittoue cod watpoa é£odwAdrTo~ | Kelvov Bioy cacavTos 7} olxduecO’ dua L, 


with three dots (:-) after agua. 


T) omit 7 before olxduer6’, or have 7 x oixyéuecd’ (as V*). 
87 xarydy Brunck: karjdnv (not Kkarndnv) L.—zaph 


made from eéui in L. | 
Elmsley and Dindorf: rapjv Mss. 


So the other Mss.: except that one or two (as L?, 


See below. BE clu 


88 viv] Wakefield conj. wpiv, and so 


Campb. reads.—eta Vauvilliers: é¢ mss.—Brunck, changing viv 6’ to add’, places 


vv. 88, 89 after v. gr. 


Biorov edatwv’: cp. O. 7. 518 Blov...rob 
paKpatwy os. 

82. év otv pory...Kewpevw: cp. O. C. 
1510 vy TH O€ KEeloa TOU mdpov TeKUnNply ; 
(‘what sign of thy fate holds thee in sus- 
pense ?’)—answering the words, pow? Biou 
wo. Alcaeus ap. Ar. Vesp. 1235 dvTpé- 
Weis re Tay TOAW’ aH exeTaL pods (‘its 
fate hangs in the trembling scale’). For 
porn cp. also O. 7. 961 n. 

B3—85 Aik’ y cecwopeda...oixd- 
yeoO” dua. Verses 83 and 85 are pro- 
bably right as they stand, while v. 84 is 
spurious. The original form of the inter- 
polation was, however, I think, cai zir- 
Towev od mwarpos é£o\wAdrTos, intended to 
follow oixéuer0’ dua, in order to supply 
the condition opposed to xelvov Bloy ow- 
gavros. Then it struck a reviser that the 
passage would be more forcible if kat aiz- 
Towev were changed to 7 mimrouev, and 
v. 85 were omitted. 

This view of the original text may be 
supported by a consideration which does 
not seem to have been noticed. The very 
circumstance which prompted the interpo- 
lation—viz., the absence of the condition 
for olxéuec0’ dua—is an admirable dra- 
matic touch. For, while Deianeira and 
her hearers would understand dua as 


J.s. V. 


Dindorf, following Hermann’s earlier view, ejects them. 


meaning, dua olyouévy, her death is really 
to be linked with his victory. 

For a similar piece of textual history, 
cp. Eur. Azdr. 6, where the true text is 
viv 6’, elites GAA, SvoTUXETTATH yuvy : but 
there was another reading, which made 
two verses of it:—viv 68 otris (or viv Oy 
ris) GAXn SvotuxecTépa yur | éuod wé- 
puxey 4 -yevnoeral wore. Of the second v., 
the schol. there says, of vroxpiral roy 
iauBov mpocéOnxay. See Appendix. 

The synizesis in 7 otxdpeo0” cannot be 
strictly paralleled: but cp. Azz. 535 To 
pn edévat, I had thought of qf Kelwerd’, 
which derives some support from the fact 
that 7 x (szc) ofxéuecO’ occurs as a variant 
(cr. n.): but olyduecO’ is better, and is 
probably sound. 

88 vov 8’ 6 EvvOns «.7.A. The viz 
here, and the viv in v. go, are both right: 
only here we must read eta for ég, with 
Vauvilliers. The repetition of viv is ex- 
cused by the change of sense: in v. 88 it 
means, ‘as 27¢ was’: inv. go, simply ‘ow.’ 
Cp. £7. 1334 ff. (‘if I had not taken care, 
ye would have been lost,’) viv & evdda- 
Bevay rovde rpovdduny éyw. | kat viv dr- 
adAaxOévre x.7T.\.: where the senses of 
viv change just as here. It is well to note 
that repetitions of common words, which 
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gO 


wacay tulécbar Tavd adyPeay mépt. 
> aa) ¢ , > Ss 
AH. yoper vuv, @ Tat Kal yap voTépw TO y Ev 
mpacoey, émel mvfouro, Képdos Eu7rola. 


XOPOS. 


aA > 7 \ > , 

dv aida vv& évapilopeva 

a, , , 
2TikTer Katevvaler Te Proyilomevor, 


3”AXuov, “AXvov aira 


95 


4 TovTO Kapvéar, TOV “AdKpvas 760. por 7oOt mats 
5 vaier ToT, ® NaumTpa oTepoTa preyebar, 
6 Tovtias aviavas, 7 Siraatow arreipors Kets: 100 


90 1) MSS.: “7 od Brunck, and so most edd. 
94-102 L divides the vv. thus:—év— | rixre — | dcop 


from mv@o.o in L. 


92 vur] viv L. 93 7U0o.tTro made 


doy — | rovran — aArkuhlvac — | vale. — | f movriac — | dicoatow — | ela’ —dupa. 
94 évapifouéva] O. Hense conj. éravaipouéva: K. Fecht, werauerBouéva: Wecklein, 


ovvoprfopéva (z.¢., ‘on the threshold of day’): Blaydes, dpamifouéva. 


97 TovTOor: 





would otherwise be awkward, are often 
justified by such variations of meaning; 
see, ¢.g., the double dA\a in PA. 524 ff., 
and 26. 645 ff.; and the fourfold djra 20. 
757 ff. 

For other instances of viv with a past 
tense, cp, O. C. 273, Az. 445, 1060. 

90 10 p71: it is unnecessary to write 
TO py ov: cp. 742: O. T. 1387f. ovK ay 
éoxdounv | TO 7) ‘woKAfoas (n.): Ant. 443 
ovK amapvodmar TO wy: Ph. 348 fi. 

92f Kal ydp tortépw = «Kal (‘ever’) 
borépy yap. This use of cal ydp,—where 
xat affects a following adj.,—is somewhat 
rare; but cp. fr. 86. 9 Kal yap ducedes 
cua kat Svowvupov | yAwoon coor rlOy- 
ow etc.: O. T. 334 Kal yap av mérpov etc. : 
Ai. 669 Kat yap Ta dewd etc. More often, 
in such cases, ydp follows that which kat 
affects, as PA. 1268 Kai ra mpiv yap. 

v6 y’ eb | mpdooev: for the place of 
the art., cp. O. C. 265n. ‘Even to one 
who is late, good fortune, if Ke should 
ever hear of it, brings gain.’ The gene- 
ral sentiment, ‘better late than never,’ is 
adapted to the particular case. Hyllus 
is going in search of tidings; and even 
now, if he hears good tidings, he will 
have his reward. The words émel mv- 
Goro make it clear (I think) that 7o ed 
awpdcoev has here its ordinary sense, ‘ far- 
ing well,’—not the much rarer sense, ‘act- 
ing aright’ (like rpdocovra kados, O. C. 
1764n.). The optat. gives abstract gener- 
ality, which suits a yvwun (Anz. 666 n.). 


—éproAd. Any profitable action may be 
said, by a metaphor from trading, to 
‘bring in’ gain. The bold phrase here is 
qualified by the fact that ro ed mpdooew 
is followed by éwet wiPo:ro. It is not, 
strictly, the thing ascertained, but the act 
of ascertaining it, that éuwrodg Képdos.— 
Distinguish the phrase in PA. 303 éfemrro- 
Anoer Képdos (‘sell off wares at a profit’). 

94—140 Parodos. (1) rst strophe, 
Q4—102, = rst antistr., 103—111. (2) 
and str., 112—121, = 2nd antistr., 122— 
131. (3) Epode, 132—140. For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 

The Chorus now enters. The free-born 
maidens of Trachis who compose it are 
the friends and confidantes of Deianeira, 
who to them is dvacoa (137), but not déc- 
mowa (40). 

They have not heard the news that 
Heracles is, or will soon be, in Euboea 
(74f.). O that the Sun-god would tell 
them where he is, on sea orland! Mean- 
while Deianeira must not lose heart. Joy 
follows grief; and Zeus is mindful of his 
children. 

94f. aidda, ‘gleaming’ with stars: 
cp. 11: Eur. fr. 596 aepi' 5’ dp@vaia | wvé 
aiohox pws, dxpitos T doTpwy | dxAos.—éva- 
pifopéva might be merely ‘slain,’ but 
seems here to have its proper sense, ‘slain 
and despoiled.” One point which favours 
this view has not been noticed. The in- 
verted order of the words (‘chiasmus’) has 
its usual effect for the ear,—viz., to indi- 


TPAXINIAI 19 
Now that I have the knowledge, I will spare no pains to learn 
the whole truth in this matter. 

Dr. Go, then, my son; be the seeker ne’er so late, he is 
rewarded if he learn tidings of joy. 


CHORUS. 


Thou whom Night brings forth at the moment when 
she is despoiled of her starry crown, and lays to rest in thy 
splendour, tell me, I pray thee, O Sun-god, tell me where abides 
Alcmena’s son? Thou glorious lord of flashing light, say, is 
he threading the straits of the sea, or hath he found an abode 

on either continent ? 


rovTw L.—Kapdéar] Kapvéar L. 98 1760 por 7bGt wot mato L, with most MSS.: 760c 
oot 7OOe wats T (with Triclinius). oe woe 160e woe (omitting ais), Wunder. Schnei- 
dewin conj. 760. woe woOe yas. 99 Dapmpas oreporae made by S from Aapmpa 
orepord in L. 100 f. zovriac L (with ov written over a by first hand): aovrious 
A, with most of the other Mss.—d.ooatow dreipos Erfurdt. The Mss. have dvocatow 





cate that pdoyifépevov balances évapifo- 
péva, as KaTevvdte: balances tlre. And 
this is so, if évapefoudva implies, not only 
‘slain,’ but ‘despoiled,’—thus serving, 
with aida, to suggest that bright panoply 
which Night is still wearing when the 
Dawn comes to vanquish her,—ere the 
Sun-god has yet issued from her womb. 
Cp. Aesch. Ag. 279 Tis viv Texovons pus 
TOO’ evppovns. 

The text has been much suspected (see 
cr. n.), but without reason. The imagery, 
indeed, does not form a consistent whole: 
Night is slain, and then overcomes. But 
this is merely one of many instances in 
which the poet’s language wavers between 
the figurative and the literal. 

KatTevvater Te bAoytLouevov. The pas- 
sage is marred by placing the comma, as 
some do, after ve, and taking the partic. 
with ai7@. Cp. Byron, Corsair, canto 
w1.: ‘Slow sinks, more lovely ere his 
race be run, | Along Morea’s hills the 
setting sun; | Not, as in northern climes, 
obscurely bright, | But one unclouded 
blaze of living light.’ 

97 rovTo is inappos. with Tov’ AAKkpy- 
vas wd0t...vate. The objection to taking 
Kapvéat as governing a double acc. (like 
éyewv Td TL) is, here, that the emphasis 
on rouro would then be unsuitable; since, 
under the circumstances, the knowledge 
which they desire about Heracles can be 
only, 760c vale. 

98 70d0t pou md0t mats. In the Ms. 
reading, 700@c woe wot wor mais, either the 
second ot, or wats, must be omitted: the 


antistrophic words are BAeddpwv wddor, 
adn’ (107). The strong reason for retain- 
ing tats is that, as the constr. would have 
been so clear without it, it is very unlikely 
to have been inserted; while the repeti- 
tion of pot would have been a most easy 
error. For tov’ AAkp., followed by mais 
in the relat. clause, Schneidewin cp. Eur. 
H. F. 840 yv@ pev tov "Hpas oids éar’ 
atr@ x6Aos, and id. fr. 1039. 3 Op@s Tov 
evTpamegov ws ndvs Bios. 

Porson is cited by Wunder and other 
editors as the authority for omitting avs. 
But Porson (on /ec. 1030) said only that 
it is possible to omit wats,—adding that it 
is better to retain it (omitting the second 
peor) :—‘potes ejicere mats et legere ro@c 
prow 7OOe prot. Sed alterum melius.’ 

99 @...pdreyé0wv: for this direct in- 
vocation (continued in 102), following 
"Adwoy air, cp. O. TJ. 164 mpopavynré jor 
(after “Apreuuv and otBov).—orepota, 
usu. ‘lightning,’ here, ‘flashing light’; so 
the word is used of flashing armour (ZZ. 
11. 83, etc.). 

100 f. 7 twovrtas...KAels. The gene- 
ral sense is simply, ‘where is he on sea or 
land >’ wovrlas, rather than trovrtovs (see 
cr.n.), is probably right. According to 
Athenaeus (p. 189 D), avAwy is masc. in 
Attic prose, but fem. in poetry: he quotes 
Soph. (fr. 503) émaxrias addavas, and 
Carcinus (fr. 1) Badetay eis avAGva. Al- 
though, then, mévrvos could be used as an 
adj. of two terminations, Soph. may have 
preferred the distinctively fem. form here. 
In Aesch. P. V. 731, however, the word 
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Toloupeva yap ppevt TuvOavopat 
Tay dpupuverkn Anudverpav ael, 


2 
3 oid TW aO\vov’ opr, 
4 


105 


ovmoT evvalew adaxpitov Brepdpwrv olor, add’ 


“1 oO or 


evpvacTov dvSpos deta TpEepovoav 6000 
évOupious evvais dvavdpatourt TpvyeoOat, KaKay 110 
OvoTavoyv éedmilovoay aicay. : 


N N 4 > > , x / x , 
TOANA yap @oT aKdpavTos 4 voTov HY Bopéa Tis 


dmeipo.ow (L), diccatow dretpoior (A, Ald.), or diccats daretpors (T). 
103 rofounéva] Nauck conj. ré@ov wXéqa: Musgrave, 


Nauck conj. ravérra. 


102 xar bupa] 





is masc., avAdv’ éxrrepdy Mawr7ixdv (of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus). 

The constr. is, Tro (= mov) vate. 7 
twovtTias atAavas 4 Siro. dire(pous KAL- 
Qets; lit., ‘where he is situated, either on 
the sea-straits, or in a resting-place on 
one of the two continents.’ vate thus 
governs an acc. in the first clause, while 
in the second it stands intransitively with 
a partic. For a similar difference 1 in form 
between the clauses after 1 1—%, cp. Thuc. 
. ev ohvywpig émrolouvTo (Tovs ‘AGnvaiovs), 

4 OX UTOMEVOUYTAS opas, 77] padtws 
ee rae Bia: where the acc. vmopevoip- 
ras (governing o@as) is better taken as 
depending on the verb than as absol. 
For vaiew as = merely ‘to be in a place,’ 
cp. O. C. 117, mod vale, said, as here, of 
a wanderer. 

Stoo. dmefpors KAvOels, lit., ‘resting up- 
on’ them, as on a support; z.¢., having 
found an abode on land, instead of roam- 
ing over sea. The phrase was suggested 
by the epic use of KéxAwar, as said (a) of 
land which sloges down to the water's 
edge,—thus, as it were, ‘resting on’ the 
water ; Od. 13. 234 &xTh | Ket’ adit KeKN- 
pévn: (6) of a person who dwells on the 
edge of water; /7. 5. 709 Aluvy Kexdmévos 
Kydioldt (where see Leaf): 726. 15. 740 
mwovTw Kexrtévot (the Greeks ‘leaning on’ 
the sea): 20. 16. 67 barypiin dardoons | Ke- 
karat. So in Pind. O. 1. 92 the buried 
Pelops i is described as "Angee wopw KAL- 
Geis, ‘resting by’ (lit. ‘upon’) ‘the stream 
of the Alpheus.’ Here, however, Soph. 
has modified the usage, —the dat. denoting 
land, not water; and the sense is not, 
dwelling ‘on the shore of’ either conti- 


nent, but simply, anywhere within their 
limits. 

This use of S8te07atoww is possible only 
because 160t precedes. We could not say 
(2.g.), diocats Hrreipors oikel, meaning ‘he 
dwells in one of the two continents.’ But 
it is correct to say, rot dicoats Hrretpos 
oixe?; meaning, ‘where in (either of) the 
two continents is his home?’ 

‘The two continents’ (Europe and Asia, 
Africa being included in the latter) mean, 
‘the habitable world. g Isocr, or. 4 § 179 
THs yap is amdons Tis two TH Koo wy KEl- 
pévys Oixa TeTunpevyns, Kal THs pév ’ Acias 
Ths 8’ Htpwrns xadoupévyns. Varro De 
Ling. Lat. 4 Ut omnis natura in caeum 
et terram adivisa est, sic caelum in vegiones, 
terra in Asiam et Europam. (Sallust, 
however, remarks that the division into 
three i a had been more usual: 
Fug. 17.) 

movrias aihavas is merely a general 
expression for the sea. The phrase was. 
suggested by the Aegaean, with its znzer- 
fusa nitentes | ...azeqguora Cycladas (Hor. 
C. 1. 14. 19). Paley understands :—‘Is 
he near home, in the Euripus (avA@vas), or 
midway between both continents, 2z.¢., 
in the Hellespont?’ Mr Whitelaw, too, 
thinks that the Hellespont is meant, and 
that dicc. daeipors = ‘on a slope looking 
towards both continents,’—the sea being 
regarded as.an eminence. 

102 KpaTicTeboy Kar" Oppo : cp. £2. 
3. 277 Hénts 0’, bs mdv7’ épopas kal rdvT 
émaxovets. For Kard, cp. 3793 O. T. 1087 
KaTa yvwpay tdpis, n. 

103 ro8oupéva. = rofovcy, a midd. 
found only here, yet not suspicious, since 


TPAXINIAI 21 


Speak, thou who seest as none else can see! 


For Deianeira, as I hear, hath ever an aching heart; she, 
the battle-prize of old, is now like some bird lorn of its mate; 
she can never lull her yearning, nor stay her tears; haunted 
by a sleepless fear for her absent lord, she pines on her anxious, 


widowed couch, miserable in her foreboding of mischance. 


As one may see billow after billow driven over the wide 


movouneva: Meineke, rrooupévg: O. Hense, doSouuéva. 
108 rpédovcay Casaubon: gépovcay MSS. 


104 ray] ray (not ray) L. 
109] evvais] evvats 7’ Triclinius. 


112—121 L divides the vv. thus:—zo\\a — | 7 vorov — | kbar’ — | Bav7’—| 
otrw — | rpéper — | rodvrovov — | xpjowov — | aliév — | ope —épixer.—O. Hense, 


whom Nauck follows, places vv. 112—121 after vv. 122—13I. 


Bopéov x. 


the context excludes the pass. sense. The 
‘longing mind’ is clearly Deianeira’s ; 7o- 
dovuéva could not well denote the ‘anxious’ 
or ‘tender’ feeling of the Chorus. As 
aruvOdvopat is devoid of emphasis,—-like 
a parenthetic ‘so I hear,’—the order of 
the words is not too bold. 

104 dv dudiverky: cp. 527: Aesch. 
Ag. 686 Trav SopiyapBpov dupweixs 0 *EXE- 
vav. Not, ‘with ¢wo suitors’ (Paley).— 
dei belonged, in the poet’s thought, to 
tpvxeoOat, but is cut off from it by the 
adversative form in which the sentence is 
worked out (ovmror etvdgfew..., aX, in- 
stead of otror etvdfovcav). It could not 
well be taken with wofoupévg: still less 
with muvOdvouat. 

105 dpviv. The nightingale may be 
meant (cp. 963, 2/7. 148 @"Irw aiév *Iruy 
é\opUperat); but it is also possible that 
the image is general, as in Ant. 423 ff. 

106f£. ddaxpirwyv proleptic: cp. Ant. 
1200 dpyas eduevels karacxebeiv, and 2, 
791 n.—Prehdpwv mo8ov: cp. fr. 729 dupd- 
TeLos TOHos. 

108 It is simplest to construe ev- 
pvacrov Seiya o50v avdpos, though the 
adj. might go with avdpos, and detua with 
6500 only. Casaubon’s emendation tpé- 
dovoav (cp. 28) has been generally re- 
ceived. But the MS. dépoveav must not 
be lightly rejected. If right, it means 
‘bearing’ as a burden; cp. O. 7. 93 T&vde 
yap wAéov pépw | 7d wévGos. The word is, 
however, much more suitable to wévéos 
than to detua. And we cannot compare 
passages in which @épew is said of the 
temper or mood which a person ‘carries’ 
within him, as Eur. App. 118 omddyxvov 
évrovoy dépwy (cp. Ant. 705 n., and 2d. 


113 Bopéa L: 


togo). Ascribe might easily have written 
gpépovoay for rpépovoay by a mere slip,— 
as the true Ban became éAa’ in Ph. 680, 
or as in Azz. 180 the true ¢ofou seems to 
have been made in L from gogov: cp. also 
the variant wévew for véuoe below, in 163. 
On the whole, I believe that trpépoveay 
is right. 

110 £. évOuptois edvats dvavSpdroiot 
TpvxeoOat, lit., is afflicted by that deso- 
lateness of her bed which is always in 
her thoughts, = év@upyoupévnv edvas avav- 
dpwrovs tpvxecOa. This may be freely 
rendered, ‘pines on her anxious, widowed 
couch.’ But the dat. is really causal, not 
locative; and the schol.’s explanation of 
évOuuiots by pepturnrixats (‘full of care’) 
asstimes a sense which seems neither neces- 
sary nor tenable. Everywhere else évdv- 
ptos means ‘dwelling in the mind,’ and is 
said of that which lies heavy on the soul, 
as a cause of misgiving or anxiety. So 
O. T. 739 rh 8 éork oo rotr, Oidérous, 
év Oipuov ;—eéAr(Love-ayv, of evil foreboding, 
as émife in Az. 799.800 Tavoy, Deianeira. 

112 woddd yap...t80u. For ciuara 
n vorou 7 Bopéa (waves belonging to, z.¢. 
raised by, them), cp. 2. 2. 396 Tov 3 (sc. 
oxkoreNov) ob more Kumara Aelrec | ravTolw 
dvéuwv, 87’ dv &v0’ 1 &v0a yévuvtra. Note 
the last clause as parallel with the men- 
tion of two opposite winds here,—showing 
that Sophocles had that passage in mind.— 
Kupar ay...l6o. is clearly right: eupé 
wovtTw is a locative dat. of a common 
kind, like ZZ. 174 wéyas ovpavy | Leds. 

Three other views claim notice. (1) éyv, 
not dv, should be inserted after kiUuar’, 
and v8ou taken as a potential opt., ‘might 
see. But in Attic poetry the opt. is so 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


and 
strophe. 


avt. B. 
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2 KopaT “ay EUpel TOVTM Parr emlovTa 7 wor, 115 
3 OUTW.O€ TOV KaSpoyer ° ‘otpépe, To 8 aver, Budtov 
TONVTOVOY WO TEP mreharyos 
4 Kprnowv. adda TUS Jeav aitvy dvapmddknrov Awa 
ode Sopwv epvKer. 120 
Ov ET LE LPOfLEVOL o *aidoa pe, avtio. & olow. 
2 pap yap OUK carrot puew édrrida Tay dyabav 125 


8 xpynvat o* avddyyTa yap ovd oO mdvTa Kpaivev Ba- 
ourevs eréBare Ovarots Kpovidas: 


114 xtpar’ av evpéd Porson and Wakefield : 


MSS. (Ktuara evdpét Triclinius): 
For io, Erfurdt gave 16. 


ebpet Ko para. Brunck, 
émiovr’ dy idot Zippmann (with éy edpét in v. 114), 


kupar’ év edpét Erfurdt : 
L15 


Kiar’ evpel 
érivTa T tOot MSS. 


and so Subkoff: émidvr’ dv téos Hense, with 7 Bopéa Tov (instead of vis) in 113. 


117 orpépec Reiske: rpépex MSS. 


In B and Le the gloss 76 mév precedes tpépe. 
—rd 6’] 700’ B, T.—avéer made from df by S in L. 
120 dvapymddxnrov] daAdxynrov L (and so Hesych., 


118 worep A: wore L, 
dwAaKyrov, dvaudprnrov). But 





used only where there is some stress on 
the notion of the possible or conceivable; 
as in At. 605 Tis...xardoxor; (n.): see 
O. C., Append. on 170, p. 275 (2d ed.). 
(2) év is to be inserted, but t8ou changed 
to ty, an epic subjunct. of comparison, 
as in //. 2. 474 f. dore...diaxplywow. But 
there is no Attic example of this; for in 
Eur. Hec. 1026 the éxwréoy of the Mss. 
should be éxzrece?. (3) The objection to 
Zippmann’s compromise—kvmar’ év...BdvT 
ériovT &v—is the harsh asyndeton, which 
is foreign to the poet’s manner. 

Bdvr émidvta tr’, lit., ‘having passed 
by, and coming on.’ The spectator sees 
wave after wave go by.—Others under- 
stand, ‘driven dack, and then coming on 
again’ (Blaydes, ‘ebbing and flowing ). 
This gives a forced sense to Bavr’. 

116 ff. ottw Sé: cp. Z/. 25 ff. WOT EP 
yap immos...wcaitws dé ct.—tov Kasd- 
poyevy (cp. O. 7. 1, n.), not merely be- 
cause he was born at Thebes (OnBayev7s, 
Hes. 7%. 530); but because, though Alc- 
mena and Amphitryon were Argive Per- 
seidae, the youthful Heracles had been 
adopted into the ‘Cadmean’ nobility of 
Thebes. This was symbolised by the 
tripod dedicated on the boy’s behalf in 
the Ismenion, after he had served as dad- 
vapdpos of the Ismenian Apollo. (Paus. 
Q- Lo. 4.) 

Construe :—Bidrov amoAvrovoy (iré\a- 
yos), @omwep téAayos Kpryovov, (70 ev) 
orpede 76 0’ afer tov Kadpoyevy. With 
Kpyovov cp. Hor. C. 1. 26. 1 ff. The 


image is that of a strong swimmer buffet- 
ing a rough sea. One wave twists him 
aside (orpédet) from his course: the next 
sweeps him onward, lifting him on its 
crest. It is characteristic of Sophocles 
that, in the second clause, he has pre- 
ferred ave. to aipet, through thinking of 
that which the uslifting wave figures,— 
viz., the honour won by the hero. For 
the omission of 76 uév (implied by to 8’) 
before otpémer,-cp. 7. 22. 157 7H pa 
wapadpapérny, pevywv, 6 0 dmriae SusKwv. 
Remark that Bidrov wohvaovoy could not 


. stand for 7d Bidrov wodvmovov: and the to 


& before avfec in no way alters this fact. 
It is therefore necessary, as it is easy, to 
supply wédavyos from what follows. 

Among those who receive otpéder 
(due to Reiske) are Dindorf, Nauck, 
Wecklein, Hartung. The last-named, 
however, takes it as=‘overturns,’ re- 
ferring it to the swimmer being plunged 
down into the trough of the sea. For 
this sense of orpépew, see on O. C. 
1453f. But here the idea of ‘turning 
aside or back’ better suits the image 
of reverses alternating with triumphs. 
arpépev was said of the wrestler who 
‘twists back’ his foe (Pollux 3. 155: cp. 
dmootpéwas in Ar. Ag. 264). 

As to the MS. tpépe, we may ob- 
serve :—(1) Eur. zp. 367 @ aévoe Tpé- 
g@ovres Bpotods may fairly be quoted to 
show that the sense here might be, 
‘troubles make up the life of Heracles.’ 
(2) But the context seems to show that, 
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deep by the tireless south-wind or the north, so the trouble of 
his life, stormy as the Cretan sea, now whirls back the son of 
Cadmus, now lifts him to honour. But some god ever saves 
him from the house of death, and suffers him not to fail. 


Lady, I praise not this thy mood; with all reverence will I 
speak, yet inreproof. Thou dost not well, I say, to kill fair hope 
by fretting ; remember that the son of Cronus himself, the all- 
disposing king, hath not appointed a painless lot for mortals. 


the schol. in L has the true dvaymrddkxynrov, in which m, having been accidentally 
omitted, is written over 7,—thus illustrating the origin of dmAdxyrov.— Ada] atda 
L, A, etc.: atéa B. L121 épixer] épdxoe T. 122 f. érimeugopéva o r: L has 
émryenpouevac, followed by a full stop (o. having been inadvertently substituted for 
g).—aldota Musgrave: ddeta mss. O. Hense conj. @decca (Nauck, ce[detoa): Subkoff, 
go. | Nea. 127 dvadynra] M. Schmidt conj. avdéddaxra. 128 éwéBare r: 


éméBadre L, 


instead of this, we require a word (a) 
which shall convey the idea of vexzng, 
and (4) which can be opposed to ate. 
For other views of the passage, see Ap- 
pendix. 

119 ff. ddAd: (though he is harassed), 
yet he is not suffered to perish (cp. 88). 
Since the words ro 8° avge. may be re- 
garded as parenthetical, the idea of 
trouble remains the dominant one in the 
sentence before dA\a: hence the anti- 
thesis is logical.—dvapmAdkytov, ‘un- 
erring,’ in the sense, ‘not stumbling or 
failing,’ drratotov (schol.), acgady. Cp. 
O. T. 472 Kijpes dvarddxnro. As to the 
forms with and without yu, see n. there.— 
épvKet, a somewhat strange phrase (though 
Odvaroy épvxe trivds would be natural), 
since it might suggest that he wished to 
reach Hades: cp. //, 18. 126 pndé p 
EpuKe UAXNS. 

122 ov, causal gen.: Z/. 1. 65 edywArrs 
émipéugerar: Thuc. 8. 109 wéppyrae...Tev 
.yeyernuévwy. The pron. refers back to 
vv. 103—111, which spoke of Deianeira’s 
laments. There is no real obscurity in 
this, since her grief is the main theme of 
the ode, and the second strophe (112— 
121) referred to the fate of Heracles as 
the cause of that grief. 

Hense (whom Nauck follows) thinks 
that this second antistrophe (122—131) 
requires to be transposed, so as to become 
the second strophe, immediately follow- 
ing v. 111. But this change is worse than 
unnecessary. It is liable to the fatal ob- 
jection that vv. 132 ff. (uévec yap etc.) are 
then severed from the thought which they 
develope (vv. 129—131 GAN’ emt aijua Kal 


xapa etc.). They are brought into a con- 
text which does not suit them (vv. 119— 
I21 adda Tes Gedy etc.). 

123 aidoia, Musgrave’s correction of 
adeia, is certain. In L thea of ddeva is 
at the end of a v., and the loss of ¢ after 
it would have been peculiarly easy (see 
Autotype Facsimile, p. 664). The diffi- 
culty of dSeta is not the construction, 
which, if somewhat harsh, is quite pos- 
sible: ‘I will counsel in a pleasant vein’ 
(the adj. used adverbially), ‘though the 
counsel is adverse.’ The objection is the 
sense. ‘In a pleasant vein’ must mean, 
‘suggesting thoughts of comfort’: as in 
O. 7. 82 dvs, ‘pleasant,’ = ‘ bringing 
good news.’ But, since avrfa expresses 
remonstrance against her despazr, there is 
then no proper antithesis with deta. 
Further, the word required by the con- 
text is clearly one which shall temper 
opposition with deference: as atdota does. 
—olow, proferam, ‘bring forward,’ ‘sug- 
gest’: cp. O. C. 166 rdyor et rev’ oicecs | 
mpos éuav Neoxav. ITsocr. or. 7 § 6 robrwv 
éveyxely €xw mapadelypata. Not, ‘give 
an adverse judgment,’ like Wijpov pépew. 

124 £. yap, prefacing the statement 
(O. 7. 277 n.).—arotpteyv, ‘fret away.’ 
The midd. occurs in Antz. 339 yav...d7o- 
tpverac. (Cp. Tac. Ast. 2. 76 sz guid... 
Jerociae habuit,...commtssationibus deteri- 
tur.)—éAm(Sa tdv ayadv, that brighter 
forecast which the case permits: cp. Az. 
606 Kkaxav édArrid? Exwr. 

126 ff. dvdAynra, a lot with no pain 
in it; for the absol. neut. pl., cp. Od. 8. 
413 Oeot 5€ Tor OABia dotev. Elsewhere 
dvadynros=‘insensible to pain,’ or ‘un- 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 
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bd > 3_N ~ N \ a A ae »” 
4ahN el THA Kal Yaa TadL KUVKAOVOLY, OLOY APKTOU 
oTpopades KéhevGou. 130 


peveL Yap OvT aidha 

vot Bporotow ovre KNpes 
ovTe mAovTOS, aA adap 
BeBaxe, To © émépyerau 


Xaipew TE Kaul aréperGau. 


135 


ad KaL oe Tay avacoay ehriow éyw 
TAO. alev loxew" €TEL TLS WOE 


téxvoot Znv’ aPovdov Eider ; 


140 


¢ > , 4 
AH. wemvopéern perv, WS aTeLKacal, TApPEL 


129 mwijua kal xapa made from myuare kal xapadc in L. For xapa Hermann wrote 


Xapav. 


feeling.’ —ot8 6 mwdavra Kp. «7A: fa 
painless lot zot even Zeus hath appointed,’ 
z.é., ‘Zeus himself hath not appointed.’ 
It is the will of Zeus himself that mortals 
should have pain along with joy. For 
this use of ovd€é, emphasising a person, 
cp. 280: O. C. 590 (n. on ovdé gol). In 
Ll. 5. 22 08 be yap ovd€ Kev abrds brEeKpuye 
(as in Od. 8. 32, a like case), it is the 
second ovdé, belonging to ad’rés, that is 
parallel with ov’ here.—éméBaXe: since 
the reference 1s to an eternal law, it seems 
best to take the aor. as=a perfect, rather 
than as gnomic (‘usually imposes’). For 
the sense, cp. Eur. ded. 1112 was op 
MWe... | THVd’ Ere AVY... | Ovnroior Heovs 
émiBadrev ; L1. 6. 357 otow éri Levs O7jKe 
KaKOV [LOpov. 

129 f£. éml...xkvKdodow = érixuKAovcL, 
by tmesis: ‘come round in turn’ to all. 
Others prefer to join émt maov, ‘over the 
heads of all,’ thinking that this suits the 
imagery (from stars) better; but the first 
view seems more in accord with idiom. 
There is no other sound instance of an 
intrans. xuxdelvy in a writer of the 5th 
cent. B.C.; for in 2%. 1365 xuxdotvras is 
probably right; it was so written by the 
first hand in L, and then altered by an- 
other to xuxAodor. But Arist. uses dva- 
KuK\ety intransitively : De Gen. et Corr, 2 
It (p. 338 @ 4) dydryKn (Thy “yéeveow) ava- 
kukAely Kal dvaxawmrrev: and so again in 
Meteor. 1. 3 (p- 339 6 28). In later Greek, 
too, this usage was current, as appears from 
Plut. Mor. 160 F (Serpives.. .KUK\OUPTes). 


130 oiov] Nauck writes ailév. 


132 ovr’ aioda vvé] Meineke conj. 


There is no reason, then, for doubting that 
Soph. admitted the use here; cp. the in- 
trans. érwwudy and mpocevwua in PA. 168, 
717. Nauck, holding with Herm. that 
kukAoboiy must be transitive, adopts his 
Xapay for xapad, and further changes ofov 
to aiéy, thus destroying the beautiful 
simile, and reducing dpxrov...kéAevBor to 
an equivalent for mepirehAdmevar Wpat. 

dpkrov otpodddes KéAcvPor. As the 
Great Bear moves ever round the pole, 
so joy and sorrow come round in un- 
ceasing rotation. The peculiar fitness of 
the comparison is in the fact that the 
Bear never disappears below the horizon: 
Lt. 18. 487 dpxrov 7’...4 7° adrod orpé- 
gerat, ‘that revolves 27 tts place, — having 
no share in the baths of Ocean.’ Ov. 
Met. 13.293 emmunenugue aequores arcton. 
Cp. Soph. fr. 396 dpxrouv orpodds re kat 
Kuvos Puxpav dvow, 

132 ff. ovt aidda (94) vi KTM, 
the ‘paratactic’ form, instead of, ‘ae 
night does not abide, so neither does 
woe,’ etc.—knpes, here merely ‘calami- 
ties,’ ovudopal, a sense recognised by 
Hesych. s. v. xijpes. The sing. oft. has 
this meaning (cp. 454): but the plur. 
usu. denotes either (a) ‘the Fates,’ as in 
O. 7. 472, or at least ‘death-dooms,’ as 
in 77. 12. 326. 

GAN ddap BéBake: the subject is each 
of the preceding nouns, the verb agreeing 
in number with the nearest (O. C. 8 n.): 
‘but (each) is suddenly gone (from one), 
while joy, and the loss of it, come to 
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Sorrow and joy come round to all, as the Bear moves in his 
circling paths. 


Yea, starry night abides not with men, nor tribulation, nor Epode. 
wealth ; in a moment it is gone from us, and another hath his 
turn of gladness, and of bereavement. So would I wish thee 
also, the Queen, to keep that prospect ever in thy thoughts; for 


when hath Zeus been found so careless of his children ? 


DE. Ye have heard of my trouble, I think, and that hath 


ovr’ duap ot're [? od] vvé. 
Hense conj. Kedvaiow. 
aryvw@pov’. 141 
eikdoat. 


134 BéCaxe r: BéBnxe L. : 
140 réxvoict] téxvoiow L. adBovrdov] Wecklein con}. 
ameukagat MSS.: Hermann conj. érexdoas: Wunder, od¢’ 


139 740’ aiév| 





another man in his turn.’—r@ 8’ is opposed 
to the 7@ wév implied in the preceding 
clause. It is true that the main point is 
the changing experience of the individual, 
rather than the transference of joy or woe 
to his neighbour. But these two notions 
are closely linked here by the image of 
joy and woe coming round, as the Bear 
revolves about the pole. Cp. Her. r. 
207 (Croesus to Cyrus), éxelvo mpwrov 
wade, ws KUKAOS THY avOpwrniwy earl 
TpnyuaTwv, wepipepdmevos Oé odK é@ 
aiel rovs avrovs ev Tux éetv.—F or yxat- 
pe Te KaL orépeo Oar as nomin. (without 
art.) to émépxetar, cp. Aesch. 4g. 181 
map dkovrTas nOe cwdppovetv, 

Other views are as follows. (1) The 
constr. is, d\AG xalpew re Kal crépecOar 
dpap BéBaxe (rw wer), TH 5 éwépxerat. 
This is less simple. (2) r@ 5 =simply 
‘and to him, —1t.e., to the person from 
whom woe or joy ‘has gone.’ But: (a) 
7@ 6 surely implies an antithesis. (4) 
The clause 7@ 8 éwépyerat x.7.X. would 
thus mean merely,—‘and then his ex- 
periences begin over again.’ 

137 ff ad, ‘as to which things,’ 
‘wherefore’: Isocr. or. 8 § 122 a@ kal 
Tdavrev pddior’ av Tis Oavudoeey Ort Tpo- 
xeupifecbe Snuaywyovs. So the sing. 6, 
Thuc. 2. 40 6 Tots dAdo duablia bev 
Opacos Noyio mos dé bxvoyv pépet. 

Others suppose that a is governed by 
ioxewv, and that tad’ is pleonastic. But 
this view is not proved by the alleged 
examples. They are:—(1) Eur. Andr. 
1115 wy Kndvrawvjorpas réxos | eis ay, 
ardvrwv Tavie unxavoppddos. Here, how- 
ever, wy is masc., referring to the Adxos 
mentioned just before, and a comma 


should follow jv. (2) Eur. 7. A. 155 
oppayida pvraco’ wv émrt dédr\T@ | THvde 
kouigers. Here the vw. 2 ryde is clearly 
right. 

For Xéyo as=‘command,’ with acc. 
and inf., cp. Pz. ror n.—édmlow Yoyxewv : 
év would usu. be added to the dat.: cp. 
Ant. 897 & éXricw tpépw. So Thuc. 
2. 8 dpyy etxov...Tods "AOnvaious, instead 
of the regular é&y dpyy (id. 2. 18 etc.). 
Cp. too O. C. 1678, év [Mss. ef] ré0@ 
AdBors, with Plut. Alc. 18 é6pyy & dua Kal 
piBw Td yeyovos \auBdavovres.—tav dvac- 
aay, wife of the son of Zeus, and so 
having the better reason to hope.— 
aBovdov, having no mpévoia for them: 
cp. El. 546 a&BovXov...marpés (alluding to 
Agamemnon’s sacrifice of his daughter). 
Racine has an unconscious echo of this 
verse, Athalte, acte 2, sc. 7, ‘ Dieu laissa- 
t-il jamais ses enfants au besoin ?’ 

141-496 First ézewddcov. Deia- 
neira confides to the Chorus her spe- 
cial cause for anxiety at this time,—viz., 
the oracle. Lichas arrives from Euboea. 
Deianeira learns the history of Iole. 

141 dteKdoor: cp. Eur. Or. 1298 ‘EXeé- 
vys TO KwKUM éoTiv, ws admeckdoat. These 
are isolated examples of areckdfw so used: 
for in O. C. 16 (where see n.) we must 
read ws odd’ eixdoa. Elsewhere dme- 
kdfew Te is ‘to express the likeness of a 
thing,’ either in art, or (as in Soph. fr. 
154. 2) by a comparison. Hence Herm. 
wished to read here the usual word éve- 
Kdgat (cp. 1220). He dismissed the 
example in the Ovestes by saying that 
there ws azeikdoar means, ‘to compare 
the voice heard with Helen’s voice’: but 
that is obviously a forced explanation. 
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md. Lo. Toupov' ws O eyo Ovpoplopa 


par expabous Tafovoa, vov & arreypos ei. 


3 


TO yap vedlov ev Towle de Bookera 


Xapourw QUTOU, Kat VW ov OaNaros Jeov, 


145 


ovo opBpos, ovde mvevpdtav ovdev K)ovel, 


an ndova.ts a,.0x Dov éEaiper Biov 


és tovl, 


EWS ee avrt maplevov yur” 


hy OH, ha By T &V Dun PpovTio@v pépos, 


HTOU T POS avopos 7 TEKVOV poBovsern, 


150 


TOT GV TLS elo iOouro, ayy QUTOU TKOTOV 
TpPAgw, KAKOLTW ots eyo Bapovopau. 


Ta0n pev ouv On) TOAN eyoy eKhavoduny: 


ev Oo, 


oloy_ ovum ampoober, avuTik €&€pa. 
080r yep HHL0s THY TeNEUTALAY avag 


155 


Op_aT amr olKa@V “Hpaxhys, TOT €v OOfLOLS 


Neires Tadavav déATov éyyeypappevyy 


143 éxuddos] éxuddns Harl.—viv & L, with most Mss. 
avrov] In L the first hand wrote adrov: 
without deleting the other (cp. P#. 715 cr. n.), thus leaving dirob. 


Mss., has avrot: but the Aldine, atrov. 


: vuv 7’ Harl. 145 yxe&poww 


S then placed a rough breathing over a, 


A, with most 
146 ovdév xdovet] L has an erasure of 





emerkd foo is strictly, to ‘enter upon’ con- 
jecture, éri giving the notion of advance, 
as in érwow@: while direcxagw, when used 
as here, is rather ‘to throw off,’ or ‘hazard,’ 
a guess,—dmé being used as in amoxw- 
duvevw. 

142 Oupodopa, from the epic @upo- 
@O6pos, occurs only here: for the form cp. 
Puxopparya. 

143 prt expdbors...viv 8° drrerpos et: 
Z.é., ‘mayest thou remain ignorant,—as 
thou now art.’ For the combination of a 
wish with a fact, cp. 582 ff., Azz. 686 n.— 
viv 8’ has better authority than viv tT’. 
Greek expression had a pervading bent 
towards antithesis, and thistendency some- 
times asserted itself after a sentence had 
begun in the ‘ paratactic’ form. Thus here, 
viy 8’ sprang from the thought, ‘you may, 
indeed, know in the future,—though I 
trust that you will not,—but now, at 
least, you do not.’ I therefore keep viv 
6’. Each traditional instance of re...8é 
should be carefully weighed before chang- 
ing 6é to ve. Cp. 285f., 333f., 1151 ff.: 
Ant. 1096, Ph. 1312 f.; and for the nega- 
tive pre followed by 6é, O. C. 421 f. 


144 ff. 1d yap vedtov k.7.X. The 


young life grows in ‘regions of its own,’— 
sheltered, like some tender plant, from 
scorching heat, from violent rain, and 
from rough winds. Tovota Se refers to the 
preceding words, viv 8 dmepos ef: Z.¢., 
‘such’=‘thus untroubled.’ For this re- 
trospective rowode, cp. Az. 148. PBdo- 
KeTau: cp. 42. 558 Téws d€ Kovpols TvEv- 
faci BdcKxov, véav | puxhvy ardddAwv. 
XSpotowy avrod: schol. ros dios atrod 
Toros. He notices the other reading 
avtot, which Paley supports by the 
Homeric avrod évi Tpotn (ZZ. 2. 237), etc.: 
but here it would be both weak and ob- 
scure. For the image of the sheltered 
plant, cp. ZZ. 18. 56 (Thetis of Achilles), 
0 8 dvédpamer épvet twos, | rov perv éyw 
Opépaca, purdov ws your@ ahwfjs K.T.A.— 

Oadtros...du.Bpos.. ‘TVEUBOTOY : Schneid. 
cp. Od. 5. 478 (of Adpvor) TOUS bev dp’ 
ovr dvéuwy dian pévos vypdy aévTur, | 
ore mor HerLos Paébow axtiow éBaddev, | 
ovr’ 6uBpos wepaacke Stautrepes. 

The text is as clearly sound as the 
passage itself is beautiful. But numerous 
changes have been proposed: for these, 
see Appendix. Here I will only remark 
that the genuineness of the words kat 
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brought you here; but the anguish which consumes my heart— 
ye are strangers to that; and never may ye learn it by suffering! 
Yes, the tender plant grows in those sheltered regions of its 
own; and the Sun-god’s heat vexes it not, nor rain, nor any 
wind; but it rejoices in its sweet, untroubled being, till such 
time as the maiden is called a wife, and finds her portion of 
anxious thoughts in the night, brooding on danger to husband 


or to children. 


Such an one could understand the burden of my 


cares; she could judge them by her own. 

Well, I have had many a sorrow to weep for ere now; but I 
am going to speak of one more grievous than them all. 

When Heracles my lord was going from home on his last 
journey, he left in the house an ancient tablet, inscribed with 


perh. three letters before ovdév, and kdove? made from KAovely. 


150—152 Din- 


dorf now rejects these three vv.: he formerly rejected v. 150, only (ed. 1860). 


150 pds dvdpds] Tournier conj. xpd ravdpos. 


aurovu r. 


151 7ré7 L: 708’ r.—avrov L: 





viv—which most of the conjectures as- 
sume to be corrupt—is confirmed by a 
fragment of the orator Antiphon (no. 
XXVIII. 10 in Sauppe, Oratt. Az. vol. II. 
p- 151), where he speaks of education as 
a permanent influence:—éy véw cwuare 
dtay Tis Thy maidevow yevvaiay évapdon, 
&7q TobTo Kal OdAreE dia avrds Tob Biov, Kal 
adr ote OuBpos otre dvouBpla aparpetrar. 
The last sentence is manifestly a rem1- 
niscence of xaé wv od Oadzros Geot | oti’ 
6uBpos K.T.d. 

147 f£. wSovais, a dat. of attendant 
circumstance, ‘amid’ them.—éfalpei Biov, 
‘uplifts its life’; a phrase suggested 
by the image of the plant shooting up 
(cp. Z2. 18. 56 avédpayer, Od. 6. 163 
épvos dvepxéuevov), but also implying, 
‘exults in its life’: cp. Az. 1066 pndev 
dewoy é&dpys wévos.—tws without dy, as 
Ph. 764, O. C. 77, At. 555: but éws dy in 
Ph, 1000, O. 7. 834, O. C. 114, fr. 736. 


5. 

149 £. é& vu«ti, though virtually 
equiv. to évyuxiwv, belongs by constr. to 
AdBry: in the (sleepless) night she re- 
ceives her portion of those cares which 
haunt a wife. Cp. 29 f.: Ar. Zg. 1290 
évvuxlaot | ppovrict.—Not: ‘on the mar- 
riage-night.’—7#rov...4, as Azz. 1182, 
Aesch. Ag. 662, Eur. Jom 431: but 7... 
qro. (Pind. WV. 4. 5) does not occur in 
Trag.—mpds dvdpdos...hoPovpéevn, lit., 
‘feeling a fear from ¢he guarter of her 
husband’; z.¢., ‘fearing on his account.’ 
Cp. El. 783 viv & amrnddcynv poBov | 


mpos THo05’, where the last three words 
cohere. It is needless to take the partic. 
as pass. (‘alarmed dy him’). 

151 f. avtot, the masc., because, 
though thinking of a wife, she puts her 
thought in an abstract form: cp. £7. 771 
ovde yap Kax@s | maoxovTe picos ay TéKy 
tpooylyverar: Ant. 463 (8o7ts).—KkaKkot- 
oly ois =Kaka ots. The antecedent, when 
attracted into the case of the relat. pron., 
usu. follows it (O. C. 56), zzess it stands 
at the beginning of the sentence, in acc. 
(as below, 283 n.), or, more rarely, in 
nom. (O. C. 1150). But the peculiar 
form found here can be paralleled. Plat. 
Men, 96.4 éxets oby eirety dXNOV GTOVOdY 
Tpaymaros od of pév PadcKorres dtddac- 
Kadoe elvat...duodoyouvrac x.7.A. Dem. 
or. 282 uh povoy wOXAEwWY Kal TOTWY WY 
Huey wore KUpto atvecOat mpolenevous. 
[wpotecfar never takes a gen., like me- 
GiecAat. |—It is also possible to take ka- 
Koto. ois as=olos xaxois: for this use 
of és, see on O. C. 1171. But I prefer 
the other view. 

153 pév ody $7: the only Sophoclean 
instance of this formula, which was always 
rarer than either uév of alone, or peéev 67 
(627). 69 here really=#dn: cp. Azt. 
823 WKovoa 07. 

155 ‘pos: cp. O. 7. 1134 n.—THv 
reXeuvtatay: when he left home (for 
Lydia), fifteen months before: cp. 39 n. 

157 f£. Séd\Tov: the tablet mentioned 
in 47, recording the oracle given to 
Heracles at Dodona.— éyyeypappéevnv 
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Cw Ojwal’, dol mpoa bev ovK eT\yn TOTE, 
Tro\hous dyavas efiwv, ouTH ppaoar, 


aN’ ws Th Opdowy cipmre Kou Cavovpevos. 


160 


vov o as €T OUK WY ElTTE pev Aéxous O Tb 
xpeln pe érdéo Gan KTHOW, ele O TV TEKVOLS 
poupav TATPOAS YTS Ouauperov VEHOL, 
Xpovov TpoTagas, as Tpipnvoy nviKa 


Xapas amreiy KAVLAVTLOS BeBas, 


165 


ToT 4 Oavetv xpein ode TOE T® YXpOVvg, 
Tov? UITEKOPAaLOVTo, TOV Xpovou TENOS 
TO Nourrov non ony aduTnTe Bio. 


TOLAUT eppace mpos Dewy elpappeva 


TOV ‘Hpaxdetov extevevtacGar rover, 


158 apol] cL0L L: @ poe Ald. 
Tournier conj. 


his text, first recommended 6 vu (ed. 
(with e in an erasure, from 7). 


159 otrw] otrw L: 
161 déxous] Naber conj. Adxous.—6 rt] L has Gre (sic): 
-there is nothing, then, to show that the scribe meant é7c rather than 6 re. 
the Aldine and all the earlier edd. have ru. 
1809). 

Cp. cr. nn. on O. 7. 555, O. C. 268, Ant. 884. 
163 diaperov L: duacperyy xr (as Harl.): 


170 


otrw Harl.: and so 


But 
Musgrave, while keeping ore in 
162 xpein Brunck: ype’ 7 L 


A has dcarperov with tv written above. 


Hermann, with Lobeck (Paralip. p. 482), writes dtalperov.—véuor L, with most 


EvvOrjya0’, ‘inscribed with tokens,’ z.e., 
the writing in which Heracles had taken 
down the oracle (1167). The acc. with 
the pass. partic. denotes the object of the 
act. verb (éyypadw Ev Oqwara. déATW) : 

cp. Her. 7. 69 Neovréas évauuevor: Xen. 

An. 5. 4. 32 €oTrywevous avOéma: Verg. 
Ecl. 3. 106 tnscriptt nomina. ‘The word 
EvvOr para recalls the Homeric ovata 
huypd (ZZ. 6. 168),—now generally held 
to denote some kind of alphabetic or 
syllabic writing (trod. to Homer, p. 112, 
n. 1). In later Greek ovvO7juara meant 
a preconcerted cipher: Polyb. 8. 17. 9 
ouvO. \aBaw Kal riorecs (‘a letter in cipher, 
and credentials’): cp. id. 8. 18. 9 ov- 
Onuarixa ypaupara. There is possibly a 
touch of designed archaism in the poet’s 
phrase; he may have felt that it suited 
the heroic age to speak of writing as a 
mystery. This is more likely than that 
he thought of Heracles as using secret 
‘symbols. 

159 dyavas éiwv: cp. 42. 290 dpop- 
was wetpay: Thuc. I. 15 oTparelas.. 00K 
efjeray : Dem. or. 19 § 163 ore. ‘THY Tpo- 
répav dmjpouev mpeo Belav.—ovTa, after ov, 
the compound negative after the simple, 
is normal (like ov« éorw ovdev, etc.); not 


an irregular repetition, like that in ror4 
(n.).—€rAn, brought himself to do it: cp. 
1070. 

160 ds Tt Spdcwyv: for dpay re (to do 
something notable), cp. O. C. 732n.: for 
the place of 71, 20. 280 n. 

161 ff. é’ ovK dv: cp. PL. 1217 é’ 
ovdév eiut: and, for the place of ér, also 
O. JT. 24n. —elire pev...elrre 8’: epana- 
phora: O. C. 610n. The dédros (157) 
contained the oracle only. Heracles first 
expounded this (hence the aor. part. wpo- 
Tagas in 164): then he gave his testa- 
mentary directions,—not in waltngs but 
merely by word of mouth. : 

eltre...6 TL xpely p EAéoOat xous KTH- 
ow, ‘he said what I was to take for myself 
as marriage-property,’ z.¢.,‘asmy property 
in right of our marriage.’ This means, in 


- accordance with the Attic usage of the 


poet’s age, that she was to take as her own 
the dowry (mpoté) which she had brought 
to her husband, together with any gifts 
that he might have made to her. Thus a 
widow is described as darodurotoa Tov of- 
Kov Kai Koutcamévyn THY mpotka, [Dem.] or. 
40 § 7. The bride’s father (or other repre- 
sentative before the law, xvpios) kept a 
record of the wpoté, with a view to its re- 
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tokens which he had never brought himself to explain to me 
before, many as were the ordeals to which he had gone forth. 
He had always departed as if to conquer, not to die. But now, 
as if he were a doomed man, he told me what portion of his 
substance I was to take for my dower, and how he would have 
his sons share their father’s land amongst them. And he fixed 
the time; saying that, when a year and three months should 
have passed since he had left the country, then he was fated to 
die; or, if he should have survived that term, to live thenceforth 


an untroubled life. 


Such, he said, was the doom ordained by the gods to be 
accomplished in the toils of Heracles ; 


MssS.: pwéver A, Harl., Ald. 
qvixka Dawes: jvix’ av MSS. 


164 rpiunvos Wakefield: 
165 dein] amje (sic) L, with e written over 4, and 


Tpiunvov MSS.— 


n over et, by the first hand.—xdyiadovos MSS.: xdveatovov Brunck (writing xgravoror). 


166—168 Dobree suspected these three vv., which Dindorf rejects. 
167 71ovd’] Wunder conj. rové’.—vrexdpauovra MSS.: 


ope] xpet’, fogpe L. 


Wunder and Burges conj. brepdpapuovra. 
proposes to read offtv...eluapuévovy, and to omit vv. 166—168. 


166 xpein 


169 rowi7’...eiuapuéva] Nauck 
170 Wunder 


and Dindorf reject this v.: O. Hense would read rév ‘Hpdxdevov éxrehevtacbae 
aovov. (with a full stop), and place the v. before v. 169. 





covery at the husband’s death, or in the 
event of a divorce: Isaeus or. 3 § 35 éav 
droNlarn 7 yur) Tov dvipa, 7 édy 6 avnp éK- 
wéuwy Thy yuvaixa, ovK eect. wpdkéacOar 
Tw Sdvte [z.e. the father, or xUpos] 0 wh év 
mpotkt Tiujnoas COwkev: ‘which, when 
he gave it, he did not record at a certain 
value, as part of the dower.’ Thus in 
[Dem.] or. 47 § 57 a widow claims some 
pieces of property on the ground 67. abris 
eln év TH Tporkt TeTLULnmeva. 

qv TeKvots véwou: ‘what share of their 
father’s land he assigned by division to 
his sons,’ z.é., ‘assigned to them sever- 
ally.’—8.a.perov: for the verbal adj. of 
two terminations, cp. O. 7. 284n. 

164—168 The constr. is:—xpovov 
awpordagas, having first prescribed the time 
[for the division of the property],—os 
(saying) that,—jvlka xdpas direly BeBws 
Tpip.. Xpovoy Kkaviave., when he should 
have been absent from the country, after 
his departure for fifteen months,—ore 
xpeln ode # Oavety THde TO xp., 4-...0HV 
k.7.\. The words xpdvov mpordéas refer 
to his having expounded the oracle to her 
before he gave the directions as to his pro- 
perty: ws depends on the notion of ‘say- 
ing’ contained in wpordéas: and the sen- 
tence, ws, yvika...dmein, xpeln, explains 
xXpovov mpordsas. : 

I leave the MS. tplunvov...Kaviavotos 


unaltered, because it is conceivable that, 
while rpiunvoy was prompted by the ypo- 
vov before it, kaviavaros should have been 
adapted to BeBws. Cp. the personal con- 
str. with xpdveos (O. C. 441Nn.), xOufds, 
mavvvxuos, etc. But Ishould prefer kdw- 
avovov.—The repetition xpovov.. xpdve 
...Xpdvov does not warrant a suspicion 
(cp. O. C. 554n.): it expresses her anxiety 
to be precise as to the all-important point. 
—trekSpapoyta is lit., ‘having run out 
from beneath,’ having ‘eluded’ the immi- 
nent danger: Azt. 1086 Trav od Oddros 
ovx virexdpauet, Her. 1. 156 qv 7d mapedy 
brexdpduwor. As the xpdvov rédAos is 
here a perilous crisis, vmexdp. is more 
forcible than the conjecture varepSpapdv- 
ta, which would mean simply, ‘having 
passed.’ 

The arguments which have been brought 
against vv. 166—168 are examined in the 
Appendix. 

169f, TovaiT’ edpate...révev. Among 
the various explanations of the gen. tav 
“Hpakrelwyv trovev, two seem better than 
the rest; and I prefer that which I place 
first. ¥ 

(1) It is a gen. of connection, equiv. 
to the gen. with zepi, and going with the 
whole phrase etpappéva eéxTeAevTao-Oar 
rather than with either word alone. ‘He 
said that such things were destined to be 
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e N \ \ 3Q “A , 

ws THY TaaLav dyyov avdynoai cote 

Awdarn duoceav éx Hereddov édy. 

Kat TOVOE vayLeprera cupBaive, ypovov 

TOU VUV TAPOVTOS, WS teheo Onva Xpeov" 
ooP ndéws evdoveay exer oa me 

PoBe, pirat, tapBovcar, EL pe XPN pevew 
TAVTOV apiorou wTos eorepnwerny. 

evpy lav vuv tox’ ETEL KaTacTepy 
oteityov? opa tw avdpa mpos yapav Noywr. 


ATTEAOS. 
ddoTowa Andverpa, TPOTOS ayyéhov 
oKVOU oe Mow TOV yap “ANKpaqvns TOKOV 
Kal Covr’ emloTo Kal KparowvTa Kak PeaXns 
dyovt dmapyas Oeotor Tots eyywpious. 


175 


XO. 


180 


L771 avdjoal wore] avddjoa moré (from mo7é) L. 
L. 174 « O. Hense, and so Nauck: ws MSS. 


conj. deyriwy: Herwerden, wor’ evbéws : 


first hand in L had omitted this v., the last of p. 66 B. 
the scribe himself, but by the diorthotes (S). 


accomplished zz regard to the toils of 
Heracles.’ This is only a rarer and bolder 
form of the gen. used.in poetry after verbs 
of ‘ speaking about’ (El. 347 Tot Kaot- 
yuirou Ti Pys;), ‘asking about’ (P2. 439 
puwros &epjooua), ‘hearing about’ (O. C. 
307 kAvwy cov). And there is another 
passage of Sophocles which shows a sim1- 
larly bold use of it, viz., O. C. 355 (ave 
Teta) d To0d’ exphaby copaTos, ‘the oracles 
that had been given concerning me’: an 
example which (to my mind) sronaly 
confirms this view. 

(2) It is also possible, though less pro- 
bable, that the gen. should be taken as 
partitive with écreevTacbar: destined 
to be accomplished as part of (in the 
number of) his toils. For this we might 
compare such uses of the partitive gen. 
as melv TOU wpwrov arddou (Ph. 73), é&e- 
rafecOa Tav cuyxatpdvrwy (Dem. or. 21 
§ 202), dpb wero Oat TOV paxd.por etc. 

A 3) wovev depends on ™pos Qeav elpap- 
péeva. as if it were a subst. ejwapyévny :— 
‘he said that such a doom for the totls of 
H, was to be fulfilled.’ 

(4) mwévev depends on éxreAevTacbar 
as equiv. to redeuriy yiyverOar: ‘he said 
that such events were ¢o be accomplished 
as the end of his toils. I do not think 


173 vapéprea yr: vayepreta 
175 aod’ ndéws| Wecklein 
Mekler, wor’ évdews. 177 The 
It has been added, not by 
A similar instance is PA. 1263, 


that the Greek words will bear either of 
the two latter versions. 

L71£. as THY Tadady yyov x.7.r. 
A note on the Oracle at Dodona, illustra- 
tive of this passage and of vv. 1166—1168, 
will be found in the Appendix. The 
signs were taken from the movement and 
rustling of the oak’s leaves; and these 
signs were interpreted by the priestesses 
called Hededdes. Cp. fr. 414 Tas Geomi- 
dovs iepias Awdwvidas. Euripides spoke of 
three such priestesses; but Pindar, like 
Sophocles, gave the number as two (schol. 
here). In saying that the oak ‘ stake’ 
(avdjoat) by their mouths, he follows the 
established mode of expression with regard 
to it. See, ¢g., Lucian Amor. 31 7 &v 
Awdavyn pnyos...iepav admropphitaca pwr yy. 
Constantine Porphyr. 2. 55 Awdavy, é¢’ 
ns 7 Opts y POeyyoméevy Ta TOY Satudyvwv 
MuoThpia. 

Others understand :—(1) ‘by the agency 
of two doves’: 2.é., the signs from the oak 
were somehow combined with, or ex- 
plained by, signs derived from birds. (2) 
‘The oak spake from between two doves’; 
z.é€. a Symbolical dove, of stone or metal, 
stood on either side of the tree. The 
Appendix will show what can be said for 
or against each of these theories. Here 
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as the ancient oak at Dodona had spoken of yore, by the mouth 


of the two Peleiades. 


And this is the precise moment when the 


fulfilment of that word becomes due; so that I start up from 
sweet slumber, my friends, stricken with terror at the thought 
that I must remain widowed of the noblest among men. 

Cu. Hush—no more ill-omened words; I see a man approach- 
ing, who wears a wreath, as if for joyous tidings. 


MESSENGER. 
Queen Deianeira, I shall be the first of messengers to free 


thee from fear. 


Know that Alcmena’s son lives and triumphs, 


and from battle brings the first-fruits to the gods of this land. 


where see cr. n. 


179 xapav] Brunck gave, from his own conjecture, xdpw, which 


is found in one of the later mss., L? (=Lb of Dind., M of Blaydes, cod. Laur. 31. 


10, 14th cent.). 
L, with most MSS.: yévov B, Le. 


it may be noted that neither seems to 
accord so well with the phrase avd7jo-ar 
éx. It was through the inspired /zds that 
the utterance of the oak became a ‘voice.’ 

AowSevi, as in frr. 413, 415: so fr. 412 
Awiddévos. The nom, Awdwyr is not extant; 
unless it should be restored to a verse 
which Steph. Byz., s.v. Awdévn, quotes 
from Simmias of Rhodes (c. 320 B.c.?), 
Znvos €60s Kpovidao udxaip bredéEaro Awdw. 
For the locative dat., cp. O. Z. goo Tov 
’"ABator vadv. 

173 f£. vapéprea: for the Doric form, 
see on Ant. 715n. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 246 
(dial.) vayepr% Adyov (so Porson for v7n- 
pepTh).—Tevde = the predictions (of the 
alternative issues, prosperity or death): 
vapeptrera = ‘precision,’ z.¢.the precise term 
of fifteen months. ovpPatver = ‘comes 
right,’ ‘tallies’ (cp. 1174; and with dat., 
1164). Thus the sense is:—‘The precise 
term foretold by these prophecies tallies 
[with the period which has actually e- 
lapsed] at the present time,’ ws (=woare) 
TedeoOyvar xpeoyv, ‘so that they must be 
fulfilled.’ (With xpew#y we may under- 
stand either éori or elvyac: the former is 
simpler: for the ellipse, cp. Az. 668 dp- 
xovrés eiow, wod vreréov.) In other 
words, ‘This is precisely the time when 
the fulfilment of these predictions falls 
due.’ The schol. saw that os is for wore 
(wore érérepov tpaxOfvai). The change to 
® is needless, and worse. 

Others understand:—(1) ‘The true ful- 
filment of these words as (ws) they are to 
be accomplished’; or (2) ‘the truth of 


The other Mss., so far as I know, agree in xapav. 


181 réKov 


the prediction ¢at (ws) these things are to 
be accomplished.’ 

This is one of those passages in which 
the manner of Sophocles recalls that of 
Vergil. The general meaning is simple 
and clear; but a verbal analysis demands 
the nicest care. 

175 £. ndéws has been variously altered, 
from a feeling that it is out of harmony 
with the tone of 29f. and 149; but the 
word is well fitted to express that even a 
sound sleep, when it came to her, was apt 
to be suddenly broken.—éBo goes with 
tapBovoav, which it strengthens: cp. 
O. T. 65 trvm y evdovra (n.): Ant. 427 
yooow é&duwtev. (O. C. 1625 and PA. 
225 are not similar.) 

178 f£. evpyplay refers to the ominous 
éorepnuévyv: cp. Az. 361f. AI....aA\d we 
cuvdditov. | XO. evg@nua Pwaver.—Kara- 
oreby, with a wreath of laurel: cp. O. 7. 
83 n.—«1pds xapdv Adywv refers to Kara- 
otepy: ‘in view of (suitably to) joyous 
news.’ Brunck’s reading, mpés xapu Ad- 
ywv, would be weaker (‘on account of his 
tidings’). 

180 mpatos ayyéAwv, forestalling Li- 
chas: the words mark his eagerness to 
assert his claim on her gratitude (190 f.). 

181 ff. ydp as in 155.—Kparovvra, 
the pres. (= ‘is victorious’), as oft. vixdv : 
cp. n. on O. JZ. 437.—dtrapxds refers 
more especially to the train of aixuadw- 
Tides which the Messenger had seen with 
Lichas, but can also include the spoils 
which were to come later with Heracles. 
For amapxy said of human beings, cp. 
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AH. 
AY. 


so @ 5 rae , : 
TW elias, @ yEepate, TOVOE for Aoyor ; 

4.3 3 , \ \ , a 
Tay’ és Sdpovs cous Tov Tohvlndov moow 


ngew, haverta ov Kpater viknddpo 
néew, have p NPop@. 


AH. 
AD. 


Q “~ 4aQ? > “~ s\ , \ A 
Kat Tou 760 dotav H Ed&vav pablav héyess ; 
$ A A \ A A 
év Bovlepet Neyrave mpos trohdous Opoet 


Aiyas 0 Knpv€ tadTa: TovVd eyo Kir 


3 “~ 3 y ~ 3 / iA 
amn€, OTws TOL TpwToS ayyelhas TOOE 


190 


Tpos Tov TL KepOdvay Kat KTOUNV xapw. 


AH. 
AY. 


avTos O€ TMS ATETTW, ELTED EVTVXEL } 
OUK EvpLapEla yp@mevos TohAH, yuvau. 


KUKA® yap avTov Mydtevs amas News 


4 , 3Q> y ~ , 
Kpives TapacTds, ovd exer PHvar Tpdcw. 


195 


\ \ ie 4 > “~ / 
TO yap Tofovv exacros expabew Oédrav 
ouk av peleiro, tp Ka nooviy Kdveww. 
OUTWS EKELVOS OVY EKaV, ExovTL O€ 


186 


187 Tov 700] Tov Tod’ (sic) L. 


[Dindorf, ed. 1860, has: ‘rovro & pr. rodrod’ (sic) sec.,? which Subkoff repeats. 


new, davévra obv Kpadrer] niew pavévra* ovyxpdrer (with v written over y) L. 
rovro 6 Ald.: rov 766’ Canter: tov 706’ Brunck. 


The 


Autotype Facsimile (p. 67 A) will show, however, that the supposed acute on v is 
merely a short upward stroke from the lower end of @ in gavévra (v. 186), this @ 


standing just over the vu of rovro. 


(186). ] 


Cp. the ¢ of edpnuiay, karaorepy (178), vuKnddpw 
188 BovOepel] Wecklein reads Bovédpw: Hense conj. Bouxepe?: Nauck, 





Arist. fr. 443 (p. 15830 4 39) ap. Plut. 
Thes. 16 Kpyras...av0pwrwv arapxnv eis 
Aedgods dmocré\New. So in Eur. PA. 
202 the captive Polmoca: describe them- 
selves as axpoOivia Aoklg.—Qeotor (for 
the synizesis, O. C. 964 n.) tots éyxwpiois, 
esp. Zeus Oiraios (200), Apollo, and Arte- 
mis Ortygia (210ff.). Cp. 245 (of the 
captives) avr@ Krjua Kal Geots Kpirov. 

184 iva...crdvde: O. C. 68n., PA. 
441. The Messenger has been explicit; 
but she is bewildered with joy. So in 
Aesch. Ag. 268 the Chorus makes the 
xnové repeat his tidings. Cp. below, 876f. 

185 odvfndov, in this context, is 
best taken as=‘exciting much ¢7os,’ ‘ad- 
mired by all’: though it could also mean 
merely, ‘very prosperous.’ In O. 7. 381 
(n.) it means, ‘full of emulation.’—oavev- 
ta adds vividness to the thought of the 
joy that awaits her: cp. 199 e€upavy, 224 
évapyyj.—ovv of attendant circumstance 
(O. TZ. 17).—kpare viknddpw: xpdros is 
the superior strength, the mastery (72. 
594n.), which vixny éperac: cp. 497: 
O. C. 1088 obéver ’rivixelw (‘triumphant 
might’). 

187 dorev 
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Eévwv, z.¢. ‘from whom 


in the world?” Cp. £7. 975 ris yap aor’ 
aorayv 7 gévwv. So far as the févor are 
definitely conceived here, they may be 
supposed to arrive from Euboea. 

188 fPovGepet: only here. Hesychius . 
gives the right sense,—év @ Bdes Oédpous 
wpa véuovrat. A poet might feel that a 
simple compound of Bots and 6épos would 
suffice for a picturesque epithet of Aeuwr : 
2... ‘the meadow of the oxen’s summer’ 
would readily suggest ‘ the meadow which 
is the summer pasture of oxen.’ Those 
who object to such a compound seem to 
try it by the standard of prose.—Hesy- 
chius adds to his explanation of Bovdepet: 
kai Bov0opw 76 atrd. Wecklein adopts 
this, as = ‘in which oxen jump about’: 
but surely they must be olorpom)\jyes to 
behave so. The word occurs only in 
Aesch. Suppl. 301 Bovdpw travpw (= qui 
vaccam salit).—The Aeuewy was in the 

lain of Malis, between Trachis and the 
Malian Gulf: cp. 194 n. 

190 av implies that the motive was 
a natural one, which she will readily 
comprehend: cp. the frankness of the 
messenger in O. 7. 1005, and of the éu- 
mopos in Ph. 552. 
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Dr. What news is this, old man, that thou hast told me? 

Mer. That thy lord, admired of all, will soon come to thy 
house, restored to thee in his victorious might. 

Dr. What citizen or stranger hath told thee this? 

Mer. In the meadow, summer haunt of oxen, Lichas the 
herald is proclaiming it to many: from him I heard it, and flew 
hither, that I might be the first to give thee these tidings, and 
so might reap some guerdon from thee, and win thy grace. 

DE. And why is Ze not here, if he brings good news? 

ME. His task, lady, is no easy one; all the Malian folk have 
thronged around him with questions, and he cannot move 
forward: each and all are bent on learning what they desire, 
and will not release him until they are satisfied. Thus their 

eagerness detains him against his will; 


BouBoTw or Bovvduq.—mpos moddovs Herm.: mpoomodos MSS. 189 Kijpvé] Kjpvé L, 
as in O. 7. 753 (corr. from xfpvé), and 24. 802:: though below, in 757, kijpyvé.—rov & 


(szc, not rove’) L, made from rév @& by S. 
oOl. 191 xropnv] kropny L. 


192 eimep evtvxet: if he comes with 
good news, and may therefore expect a 
cordial welcome (cp. 229). 

193 (dzrecTiv), OvK Evp. Xpapevos, be- 
cause he does not enjoy much facility (for 
moving forward). For the partic. in a 
reply, cp. Ph. 1228. 

194 Mryrtrets: for the Ionic form, 
cp. Pf. 4n. Trachis was on a rocky spur 
under the heights (‘Trachinian Rocks’) 
which bound the plain of Malis on s. and 
w.; the distance from the (ancient) coast- 
line of the Malian Gulf was about six 
miles.—étras: not only the Tpaxico (the 
highlanders of Malis), but the [lapaAcoz 


also. As to Malis, cp. PA. Introd. p. ix. 
195 «pve. = dvaxpiver: cp. 314, 388, 
Ant. 399.—tapactds: a crowd has 


gathered round him (kbxA@); and the 
eager people keep pressing close up to 
him, to put their questions. So this 
partic. is used of one who comes close up 
to a person, in a threatening way: O. C. 
992 ¢«t Tis oe... | krelvo. wapacrds: £7. 
295 Boa mapacrao’. Thus, while the con- 
jecture wepiords would merely supple- 
ment KvKA@, mapacrds really adds a new 
touch.—Brvat, aor., se¢ forward from the 
place where he is halting: stronger than 
Balvew, keep moving on. Cp. Brvat said 
of death, O. C. 1226. 


16. “Ve 


190 7o] omitted in Harl.: Brunck conj. 


193 edpuapeia...7od\Ayn] In L the first hand wrote 
evuapela.:.rokN: S added ¢ to each word, correcting 7) to %. 
Paley (ed. 1880) conj. repisrds.—éyer] Schneidewin conj. é@. 
dé Blaydes writes 6): Nauck conj. éxovoiors. 


195 apacras] 
198 éxovor 5¢] For 


196 16 ydp twoloty x.7.A. I leave 
To...7o8ovv in the text, not feeling cer- 
tain that it is corrupt; though I am dis- 
posed to read, with E. Thomas, ta yap 
moety. A discussion of other views will 
be found in the Appendix. Here I note 
these points. 

(1) If 76...aro8ovv is sound, it means, 
‘the feeling of desire’ in the questioner’s 
mind. It cannot mean ‘his desire’ in the 
sense of ‘that which zs deszred by him’ 
(76 ro@ovmevov schol.). This, at least, is 
the inference from all the evidence avail- 
able: see nn. on O. C. 267, 1604. 

(2) ro wo8otv éxpabety cannot mean, 
then, ‘to learn what is desired.’ éxpaletv, 
if it is to govern rd wo8otv, must be 
explained as having a pregnant sense, 
éx@r\foa padwy, ‘to satisfy the desire 
by learning. Some analogies might be 
quoted (Azz. 399): but the phrase seems 
impossibly harsh. 

(3) It remains, then, to take To troBovv 
as an acc. of reference: ‘zzth regard to his 
curiosity, wishing to be fully informed.’ 
This is awkward; but it is not incon- 
ceivable. 

198 ody Exedy, Exovor 8€: the omis- 
sion of ud is like that in PA. 971 ovK ef 
kakos ov, mpos Kakwv 0’ dvdpwv uadav K.T.D. 
Cp. Ant. 276 (the PvAat) mapeue F dxwv 


: 
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Eiveotw: ower 8 avrov avtix’ éudarr. 


AH. 


a A \ ¥ »” ra) ~ > » 
w Zev, TOV Ourns AT OMLOV os Newey EELS, 


200 


eOWKAS py ah\a ovy Xpove Xapav. 


porn oar , 


@ YUVALKES, OL T elow o7eyns 


al T EKTOS avdys, ws aeNTTOv Oup emol 
dypns dvacyov THave voy KapTovpeba. 


XO. *dvodrtodvEaTw Sdpous ede rious 


ahahayats * gy 


200 és] L has é0 made from wo by S. 
xXapd in L. 
of person. 
Blaydes conj. rod’ 4. 


205 


a peddovupdos, ev O€ 


201 ypdvw xapdv] made from xporw 


202 gdwvycar’] A stroke before this word in L indicates a change 
204 dvacxdr] avacxywv (m from w) L, with o written over w.—7rfcde] 
205224 L divides the vv. thus :— dvodo- 





ovx éxotow. Here, too, perhaps, the 
conceit is meant to be a trait of homely 
humour. 

200 dv Oirns aropov .. . Aetpav’. 
The uplands of Oeta were sacred to Zeus 
(t191). Lands dedicated to gods might 
be cultivated for the profit of the temples 
(238 n.). Sometimes, however, they were 
left idle, or served merely for ornament. 
It was in such cases more especially that 
they were said to be dverpeva.. Cp. Plato 
Legg. 701 C et ri wou dhoos  TEéMEVvOS mepl 
TAUTA div eLLevov , Th pebpara adévres els 
avra Ta Tw Dewy iepa kooujoa. Athen. 
p- 503 C Tovs dAcwdELs Kal GUEKioUS TO- 
qrous Tovs Tots Peots dveyuévous. So Deme- 
ter reproves the wood-cutter in her grove: 
Callim. Hymn. Cer. 47 téxvov, tis Td 
Geotow dveéva Sévdpea Korres, | Téxvov, 
éXivucov. The exquisite verses of Eur. 
(Hipp. 75 ff.) describe an inviolable 
meadow of Artemis: et oUTe Troiuny 
dEvot pépBew Bord, | ot HOE Tw ,lSnpos, 
GN’ dxhparoy | wéducoa = ewwdr’ Hpiwdy 
duépyerat. In a Cretan precinct of the 
Dictaean Zeus, it was forbidden to keep 
flocks or sheepfolds, to sow, or to cut 
timber (C. 7. G. 11. p. 1003). With dro- 
pov cp. Hesych. ddpéravov’ ddperrov’ 
Jeots dvaxeiwevoy. Lodpok)ys. 

201 aAdAa, ‘at least’; 320, O. C. 
1276n.: odv xpdva, Az. 306 gudpwv pd- 
his rws ctv Xpdvm kabiorarar: O. C. 1653. 

202 ff. elow = évdov, as 867, and oft.; 
but it properly implies motion (336, 492, 
693, goo). The form éicw is here used, 
as in O. C. 18, without metrical necessity ; 
and it has been held that the form éow 
(which does not occur in Ar.) was ad- 


mitted in Tragedy only when metre re- 
quired it: Azz. 491 is, however, an ex- 
ception.—oréyns ... atAns: the second 
word here is a mere synonym for the first ; 
hence Kvicala conjectures air7js: but see 
n.on O. C. 1501. Those ‘within’ are her 
handmaidens ; those ‘ without,’ the Chorus. 
—oppa brpyns THoSE, deArTov enol dvao-- 
xov: for the fig. sense of dupa, cp. O. TZ. 
987n. As said of sunrise, etc., avicxyw is 
more usual than avex : yet cp. Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 400. 4 avéxew* TO avaréd\dew 
TOV HNLOY } THY cedhvyy. 

The wording here, @s...avaoy6v, is so 
suggestive of an acc. abs. (O. C. 380n.), 
that it had occurred to me, as to Mr. 
Blaydes, to ask whether rhode ought not 
to be rH’ d: but the answer, I think, 
is that this would practically make deAr- 
tov too prominent; the surprise would 
be more emphasised than the joy. 

205—224 This lively ‘dance-song’ 
(vrépxnua) is the direct response of the 
Chorus to Deianeira’s appeal (202 gwv7- 
oar’),—expressing their delight at the 
good news. As Dr W. Christ, who calls 
it ‘a paean to Artemis and Apollo,’ justly 
remarks (Metrik § 443), its contents 
clearly point to a distribution of the 
verses between different singers. (1) The 
first part, down to v. 215 (Nvudas), is an 
invitation to song and dance; this would 
be given either by the coryphaeus, or by 
the leader of one semichorus. (2) The 
second part, vv. 216—220 (delpou’...dur- 
Nav), is the response, delivered by the 
leader of the other semichorus. (3) Then, 
at v. 221, the whole Chorus joins in with 


the refrain of the paean, iw iw ITady. 
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but thou shalt presently see him face to face. 
De. O Zeus, who rulest the meads of Oeta, sacred from 


the scythe, at last, though late, thou hast given us joy! 


Uplift 


your voices, ye women within the house and ye beyond our 
gates, since now we are gladdened by the light of this message, 
that hath risen on us beyond my hope! 


CHORUS. 


Let the maidens raise a joyous strain for the house, with 
songs of triumph at the hearth; and, amidst them, let the 


AvEere — | dAaAate—xot|vdo — | KrAayya — | drd\Awva — | duou 8 — | dvdyer’ — | 
Bodre — | dpreu — | éhadbaBdrov — | yelrovda re — | delpou’ — | Tov avd\dv — | ld0d 
p’—~ | evot— | brocrpépov— | iw iw— | ibe 15°— | yivar— | mdpeor’ évapy7. 2OS dvo- 


NorAvEdTW Burges: 


ddahayats r (B, Vat., etc.): 
Advundos Erfurdt. 


(4) The coryphaeus then gives the last 
three verses, which introduce the next 
scene.—For the metres, see Metrical 
Analysis. 

205 f. dvodoAvgatw has been recog- 
nised by almost all recent critics and 
metrists as a certain correction of avoNo- 
NUEere (L) or -are. But I should keep 
the Ms. 8dpots, merely reading & for o 
with Erfurdt. The clue to a right inter- 
pretation here depends on two points in 
the context. (1) Deianeira has called for 
a joyous cry from the women 272 the house, 
and from those outside of it (203 f.). The 
first words of the Chorus accordingly 
appeal to the women zz the house,—as is 
marked, not only by S6pots, but by éheo- 
vous, adding that the ze of the house- 
hold are to join in. Then, at v. 210, 
duo Oé...macdy’...@ map0éva, the maidens 
of the Chorus are invited to raise the 
paean. (2) The words év 8€ kowvds apoe- 
vev x.7.A. could not have been used un- 
less a reference to women had preceded ; 
it is not enough that it should follow, in 
© mapOévor, at v. 210. 

Hence we have to choose between these 
views, of which I prefer the first. (1) a 
peAAovupdos, ‘she whose nuptials are 
soon to come,’ is a poetical phrase for 
virgo nubiis, and denotes the maidens of 
the household generally. Nauck, reading 
ddpwows...0 wehAdvungos, gives this sense to 
it, but admits that the masc. (‘gzzsguzs 
nubilis est’) is awkward: rather it is im- 


avodoNvéere L: advododvéaTe r. 
dduots MSS.: Oduos Burges: vomuos 7’ Wecklein. 
d\atarais Schneidewin.—6 pmeddAdvungos MSS.: a@ med- 


Seidler conj. dvododAvéaT’ &.— 
206 ddadaic L, A, etc.: 


possible. (2) a& peAAdvupdos = ‘she who 
is soon to be (re-)united to a husband,’ 
z.¢. Deianeira. This is a forcing of the 
Greek word which can easily be smoothed 
over in an English paraphrase, but which 
would probably have seemed very strange 
to a Greek. (3) Reading 8dpos...6 wed- 
Advupdos, ‘the household of maidens,’ 
2.e. ‘the maidens of the household.’ This 
seems an untenable usage.—Another ver- 
sion of this reading, ‘the house which is 
soon to receive the husband,’ not only 
strains pedAddvungos, but fails to supply 
the necessary antithesis to apoévwy. 

dvoAoAvgatw: the dr\oAvy7 or 6doAVy- 
sos was a cry to the gods, usually expres- 
sive of joy or hope, in prayer or sacrifice : 
and it is especially said of women (e.g. ZZ. 
6. 301, Od. 3. 450: Aesch. Zheb. 268 
etc.). But this verb denotes a cry of 
horror in £7. 750. —8d6pots, ‘rather for 
the house’ (dat. of interest) than merely 
‘in it’; cp. Aesch. Ag. 27 Sduors | dAoAVY- 
pov etdnuodyTa TIdE Aaumade | Erophd- 
cew.—addadayats, probably due to Tricli- 
nius, has been received instead of dAa- 
Aais by many recent edd., in order that 
the first foot of the verse may be a tri- 
brach (see Metr. Analysis). adAady was 
the more frequent form; but the other 
occurs asa v./, in Eur. Phoen. 235, as 
d\adandal isav. 2. for adadai in Ar. Av. 
1761: and a loss of Aa would of course 
have been easy. The ada} was a cry of 
triumph (Aziz. 133 n.). 
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N 5 yy 
KOLVOS Apa evav LT@ 


Khayya. TOV EvPapeT pav 


*’Amod\N\w TpoaTaTav: omov Ee 


“~ ~ 9 > , 3 £) bé 
TALAVQ WALAVY AVAYET, W TAPUVEVOL, 


“~ ‘ € / 
Boate Tav opoomopov 


210 


"Apteww “Optvyiav éhadaBddov, appirupor, 


yettovds Te Nvuoas. 
3Q3 > , 
deipop, OVO amTacomat 


ae 


\ 3 4 io 4 ~ > A 4 
TOV AVAOY, W TUPAVVE TAS Eas PpeEvos. 


3 , > 3 , 

Loov fh, AvaTapacaeL 
, A 3 

EVOL [LL 


€ , y 4 
0 Kioa0sS, apTe PaKkyiav 


VTOOTPEPaV apwhday. 
x. .N > A 4 

ww ta Ilavav: 

lo, @ dita yvvar, 


ADI 5 / , 
Ta40 avtimpwpa oH cou 
Brérew TapecT evapyy. 


209 ’Amé\\w Dindorf: ’Ard\Awva MSS. 


220 


Kes 1 


210 radva raav’| radva raava MSS. 


214 After ’Opruvyiav Dindorf inserts Qed»: Wecklein (Avs Soph. em. p. 33) and 


Blaydes suggest Trav. 


216 delpow’| delpowa (without elision) Erfurdt, Hartung, 





207 ff. Kouwvos, fem.: cp. O. C. 7510. 
—The acc. tov edd. “Am. depends on tte 
KAayya as = vuveltw: cp. Ll. 123 TdKees 
...ofnwyay |... Ayauwéuvova: 26. 556 ef dé 
uw’ do’ det Adyous | Ef7pxes.— ArroAdo, the 
shorter form of the acc., as in O. C. 1091 
(lyr.): like HooesdG, it was used chiefly 
after vy Tov, mad TOY.—TrpooTatayv: cp. 
El. 637 oiBe mrpoorarypre,—with refer- 
ence to his image being placed in front of 
houses. Paus. (1. 44.2) saw at Megara a 
hieron of Apollo Hpocrarjpios. C. O. 
Miiller (Dorvtans bk 11. ch. 2 § 6) points 
out that the title rpooraryns was given to 
Apollo in the Ionian colonies of Miletus, 
on the shores of Pontus. So, as protec- 
tor of roads, he is dyuevs. Artemis, too, 
is called wpoorarnpia, Aesch. Zh. 449. 

211 dvdyer’: cp. Eur. £7. 125 10 rov 
abrov &yerpe yéov, | dvarye odvdaxpur ado- 
pop: id. Ph. 1350 avdyer’ avdryere KwKuTov. 

213 ff. “Aprewv “Optvylav. The 
epithet was usu. understood as meaning 
‘born in Ortygia.’ That name, like Nysa, 
was associated with various places (as 
Syracuse; Aetolia, schol. Apoll. Rh. 1. 
419; Ephesus, Strabo 14. 639); but 
most frequently with Delos, as a name 
either for that island itself, or for some 


islet near it (Rheneia?): cp. Hom. h. 
A poll. 16, which describes Artemis and 
Apollo as born, riv wey év ’Opruyln, Tov 
dé kpavan évi AjA\@. The epithet is paro- 
died by Ar. Av. 870 Anrot épruyouyrpa 
(‘Quail mother’). Asteria, Leto’s sister, 
was said to have escaped from Zeus by 
taking the form of a quail (éprvé): Apol- 
lod. 1.2 § 2. One theory explains the 
name Ortygia as simply ‘abounding with 
quails’; another (Preller vol. 1. p. 238) 
supposes that the éprvé was taken as the 
type of a good mother; but the question 
remains uncertain. 

Artemis was worshipped on the coasts 
near Malis (637n.), but we have no proof 
that the name ‘Oprvyia was specially 
given to herthere. Perhaps the poet uses 
it here merely as one of her standing 
epithets.—é€AagaPdrov (like Oavaradipa, 
O. T. 180): see on O. C. 1092 f.—apot- 
mupov: with a torch in each hand: see 
on O. 7. 207.—Niépoas: the Madiddes 
vipat (Ph. 724 ff.,n.) of Malian hills, 
woods, and streams. 2. 

216 depo’. Homeric verse admits 
the elision of ae in the verbal endings 
-~pat, -oae (except in the infin.), -rat, 
-oGai. There is no other example of it in 
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shout of the men go up with one accord for Apollo of the bright 
quiver, our Defender! And at the same time, ye maidens, lift 
up a paean, cry aloud to his sister, the Ortygian Artemis, smiter 
of deer, goddess of the twofold torch, and to the Nymphs her 


neighbours ! 


My spirit soars; I will not reject the wooing of the flute,—O 


thou sovereign of my soul! 


Lo, the ivy’s spell begins to work 


upon me! Euoe!—even now it moves me to whirl in the swift 


dance of Bacchanals! 


Praise, praise unto the Healer! See, dear lady, see! Behold, 
these tidings are taking shape before thy gaze. 


Nauck: Hense would insert 7166’ between defpowar and ovd’. 


218 (dov pw’ MSS.: idov idod yw’ Dindorf. 
ew’) Dindorf. 

Ilacay Ilacay Dindorf. 222 
*YUVALKQV. 


220 Baxxiavy Brunck: Baxxelay MSS. 


Reiske con]. deloouae. 
219 cvot uw’ MSS.: evo? edo (without 
221 Ilacdy Mss.: 


is’ Dindorf: ie #6’ Mss.—yvvai] Dind. writes 





Tragedy; but it does not seem impossible 
that Sophocles should have used the 
familiar epic licence in a lyric passage. 
If we read delpopar otd arwcoua, a 
cyclic dactyl is substituted for a trochee ; 
which does not seem very likely in this 
metrical context. (Cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Compositionslehre p. cxlii., and W. Christ, 
Metrik p. 378.) In the lemma of the 
schol. we certainly find defpomar 080” ara- 
couar: but that proves nothing.—For the 
sense (uerewplfoua év rm xopevew schol.), 
cp. Ar. Eccl. 1179 atpec® dvw, iat eval. 

217 dv avAdyv, the instrument asso- 
ciated with religious enthusiasm, and more 
esp. with the Dionysiac worship. In 
Attic Tragedy the lyre seems to have been 
the older instrument (cp. Ar. Raz. 1304, 
1285): but after the time of Aeschylus, at 
least, the avAdéds was the regular one. Cp. 
A. Miiller, Gr. Buhnenalt. p. 192 n. 3.— 
@® tupavve clearly refers to the avAds (for 
the change to the voc., cp. 99)—not to 
Apollo or Dionysus.—The words tas 
éuas dpevds bring out the spiritual sense 
of répavve, and express the compelling in- 
fluence of the flute. 

218 ff. idov p: this uw’ must depend 
on idov: that after evot depends on dva- 
Ttapaooet, the shriek being here literally 
an ‘interjection.’ . 

6 Kioods: the ivy was sacred to Dio- 
nysus, who is styled xocevds (Paus. £. 31 
§ 6), Kicoopépos, Kiccoyxairns, etc.: cp. 
Ovid Fasti 3. 767 hedera est gratissima 
Baccho. It was worn by bacchanals (Eur. 
Bacch. 81); though there seems to be no 
proof that it was worn, at least ordinarily, 


by tragic choreutae. Here, however, the 
Trachinian maidens zmagine themsélves 
to be bacchanals; the music of the atAdés 
suggests the spell of the xucods: and they 


‘speak as if the ivy on their brows was 


sending its mystic power through their 
whole frames, stirring them to the dance. 
Just so the laurel was the symbol of poeti- 
cal inspiration. 

Bakxiav...aptdrav, the Bacchic compe- 
tition of eager dancers, z.e., the swift dance 
itself. ducdda is oft. thus associated with 
eager speed: cp. O. C. 1062 piudapudrors 
dutdras: Al. 861 xadapyots év aulddaus: 
Ant. 1065 Tpdxous dpiAnTipas. — vtro- 
orpépoy, lit., ‘whirling a little’ (cp. t7o- 
kwew): z.é., just beginning to set the 
dance inmovement. Not, ‘bringing Jack.’ 

221 id io lady: the refrain (épip- 
viov) of the paean: the whole Chorus 
would strike in here (cp. n. on 205—224). 
Dindorf adds a second Ilady, on the 
assumption that the verse is an iambic 
dimeter, comparing Ar. Ach. 1212, where 
the mss. have iw iw Ilasay Tasty (Metra 
Aeschyli 1. etc., p. 119). But the ms. 
reading is kept by most critics, including 
W. Christ (Aetrzk, § 443). 

222 i8’. The mss. have te 18’. The 
hiatus would be justified by the slight 
pause after ide: cp. PA. 832 tO tOe jor 
may (n.). But most edd. agree with 
Dindorf in omitting ide: and they are 
probably right, since it disturbs the other- 
wise regular metre of vv. 221—224. 

223 f£. ra’: the good tidings (180 ff.) 
of which their minds are full.—evapyy 
(cp. 11 n.) is strengthened by avrlarpwpa. 
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AH. 


Opa, pirau yuvatKes, ovo€ pe OMPaTOS , 
- ppoupay TrapnOe TOVOE py hevooew oTddov: 


225 


Xai pew 6€ TOV KYpvKa. TpowvvEerra, Xpove 
TOAN@ pavevTa, YapTov €l TL Kat pepecs. 


AIXAS. 
aN ev pey byl’, ev d€ Tpoapavovpeba, 


yuvat, KAT Epyou KTHOW: avopa yap kahos 


230 


- ho OOVT avaykKy KPa ES Kepoaivew ETN). 


235 
Meye. 


AH. @ ¢idrar avopav, Tpal a mpata Bovrdopat 
didator, et Lav? “Hparhéo. mpoodefopan. 
Al. eyoye TOL op eN€LTrOV ioxvorrd TE 
KQL Cavra KQL Odhdovra Kov voow Bapuv. 
AH. Tou ba Tar pyas ElTE BapBdpov ; 
Al. axty Tus €or EvBouis, ev? opitera 
226 gdpovpay Musgrave: 


from Aedocew in L. 


@povpa MSS.—py] Hermann conj. xi) ov.—Aevooev made 
228 dépao L: 


pépe Yr. 230 épyou xrjcw] Hense 





225 f. ovSé p’ Supatos hpovpav trap- 
mAGe: the acc. of the part (= ¢povpoty 
dupa) follows the pers. pron.; cp. PA. 
1301 méOes pe...xetpa. The subject to 
mapyAGe (‘this sight’) is easily supplied 
from 740’ in 223. For the phrase, cp. 
Ph. 151 ppoupety dup (‘that the eye 
should watch’). The Ms. Ppovps i is pos- 
sible: the sense would then be, ‘nor has 
the task of watching with the eye escaped 
my care. But the phrase appears some- 
what less natural; and the nom. ¢povpa 
may have been generated by wap7\0e.— 

By Aevooev: it is unnecessary to insert 
ov: Cp. gon. 

227 f. TPOVVVETTA, primum tubeo, with 
acc. and inf., like \éyw in 137 (n.), and 
éwverw in O. T. 350.—épets: for the 
change to direct address, cp. "One. 1353 f. 
(rob8’ followed by & xdxwore). For kat 
emphasizing the verb, cp. O. 7. 851 ef & 
ody TL KGKTPETOLTO. 

229 ddN replies to the doubt implied 
in xaprov et Te kai Pépes. Hence the two 
co-ordinated clauses are here equally im- 
portant: this is not a case in which the 
main stress is on the clause with dé (as in 
O. C. 15306, Ph. 503). 

230 f. Kat épyou ae As vixn 
can be called a xrja (PA. 81), and as 
épyoy itself often=‘a zotable deed’ (Ant. 
730 n.), so KexTficOac épyov might well 
mean, ‘to have made an achievement 


one’s own.’ The phrase in the text, then, 
seems sound, as meaning, ‘the achieve- 
ment of the deed’ (= ‘the deed achieved’). 
We cannot understand, ‘the acquisition 
(booty) made dy the deed.’—dvipa ydp 
K.T.A.: yap refers to Kar’ épyou xrijow: 
the welcome befits the deed, for the deed 
has prospered.—kaAos tpdooovr’ K.7.d.: 
the sensitive Greek was quick to see his 
good or bad fortune mirrored in the be- 
haviour of his neighbours: cp. n. on Pz. 
1353. We must not, then, alter kados 
to KaAd,-—a change which Nauck thinks 
‘necessary.’ 

2382 f. d mpora BotAopar, sc. dida- 
oxeoOar. For the plur., cp. 64.—‘Hpa- 
KNéa, —~~-—: it is needless to assume 
synizesis, since a proper name excuses an 
anapaest in any foot except the 6th. An- 
other choriambic name (’Avrvyévn) holds 
the same place in O. C. 507. Below, in 
v. 476—the only other place where Soph. 
has the acc. of “‘HpaxA\#s—most editors 
write ‘HpaxAj (L having 7pakdet), since 


“Hpaxdéa, at the end of a verse, must be 


a trisyllable, and the synizesis of -ea, in 
that position, would be awkward. So, 
too, in Ar. 7%. 26, where the Ravenna MS. 
has ‘HpaxdAda at the end of the v., Dind. 
writes Hpax\j. In Attic inscriptions the 
acc. of proper names in -xAjjs is regularly 
-k\éa down to ¢. 300 B.C.; later it is 
-K\jv : while -xA# does not occur. The 
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DE. I see it, dear maidens; 
yon company. 


failed to note 


my watching eyes had not 
[Enter LIcHAS, followed by 


Captive Maidens.\—Al\ hail to the herald, whose coming hath 
been so long delayed!—if indeed thou bringest aught that 


can give joy. 


LICHAS. 
We are happy in our return, and happy in thy greeting, lady, 


which befits the deed achieved ; 


for when a man hath fair 


fortune, he needs must win good welcome. 
DE. O best of friends, tell me first what first I would know,— 


shall I receive Heracles alive ? 


Li. I, certainly, left him alive and well,—in vigorous health, 


unburdened by disease. 


Dr. Where, tell me—at home, or on foreign soil? 
Li. There is a headland of Euboea, where to Cenaean 


conj. épy’ éviciw. 
points thus : 70d 


-k\# form is frequent, however, in non- 
Attic inscr. (as those of Delos, Delphi, 
Sparta), though not before 228 B.c. (Meis- 
terhans, p. 58.) 

234 £. tywyé rou: for yé To, cp. O. C. 
1324.—€rerrov: 76 n.—In the sequel, 
Deianeira dies before Heracles is brought 
home. The answer of Lichas is uncon- 
sciously evasive; it is also undesignedly 
suggestive of a contrast between the hero’s 
present state, and that in which he is to 
arrive, voc Bapvs. —toxvovTd te kat 
fovra. The word fevra was prompted 
by the form of D.’s question; and the 
double copula, te kal, links toyvovra 
with it more closely than the following 
words are linked by the simple kal. 
Hence the whole phrase, ‘strong as well 
as alive,’= ‘not only alive, but strong.’— 
@ddAAOVTAa is more than icxvovra, as im- 
plying radiant health: cp. £7. 952 Bie | 
Odddov7’?: Eur. 2. A. 1223 ff. apd o”. 
dWouae | taody Te Kal @dddNoveav ;—KOU 
voow Bapiv: cp. O. Z. 58 word KOUK 
d&yvera (n.). 

236 tov ys (ZAec7res), (etre) TaTpwas 
eire BapBapov (2\evres); where did you 
leave him,—whether it was in Greece or 
abroad that you left him? etre, either 
doubled or single, is thus used, with 
ellipse of the verb, when a statement or a 
question is to include two alternative sup- 
positions: cp. Plat. Lege. 844 D ds dv 
aypoikov émwpas event at Borptwy etre 


233 ‘Hpaxdda MSS. : 
‘ho warpwiac ere BapBdpov héye. 


‘“HpaxdH Dindorf. 2386 L 
237 EvBorts| edBoio L. 


Kai ovxwv [sc. éyevoato],...et7’ ev Tots 
avrod xwplos etre Kal év GAXwY,...1TEVTI- 
Kovra dpertérw Spaxuds. So, witha single 
eire, O. TJ. 517: with doubled ere, 2d. 
194, 1049. In such sentences etre be- 
comes practically equivalent to #. But it 
cannot, of course, replace 7 in a dtrect 
statement or question: 2.¢., ‘This is either 
good or bad,’ could not be rendered, 
Tovro el’ ayabbv eire kaxév éott. Hence 
the following punctuation, adopted by 
Dindorf, is impossible:—rov yys; 7a- 
tpwas eire BapBdpov; Aéye. This would 
require 7 instead of etre. (Paley, who 
follows Dindorf, seems to have felt a mis- 
giving ; ‘The use of etre for 7,’ he says, 
‘is remarkable.’)—Ellendt prefers a third 
way of pointing, which L (see cr. n.) also 
suggests:—mrov yns; TaTppas elre Bap- 
Bdpov, Aé€ye (‘say whether...’). The ob- 
jection to this is that it throws too much 


-emphasis on the distinction between Greek 


and foreign soil. 

Tatpwas (yijs)=marpidos (as in O. C. 
1292 etc.), 2. e. Hellas, as the land of his 
ancestors (not as ‘the land of his father 
Zeus’). Cp. 1060 006 ‘EAAds ot?’ ayhwo- 
gos. The rumours reported by Hyllus 
spoke of Heracles as freed from Omphale, 
but left it doubtful whether he was yet in 
Pee (69—7 5). 

37. EvBouls: 74. The north- 
te extremity of Euboea is a small 
peninsula, which runs out westward just 


240 


245 
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| Bopovs Ten T eyKapira Kyvaig Aut, 

AH. evKTala paiver, 7 "70 pavTeias TWOS 5 

Al. EvXais, of peu TOVO AVaoT a:TOV dopt 
Xepav YUVALK@Y wv opas ev OM Ar. 

AH. avrau og, Tpos Jewv, TOV ToT Eliot Kal Tives; 
oiK7 pau Yap, El pa Evpgpopat KN€TTOVGL LE. 

AI. tavtas EKELVOS Evpvrou TEpoas TONW 
efi avT@ KTQMO Kal Feots KpUTov. 

AH. % kami tavtTy TH WodeL TOV AGKOTFOV 
xpovov BeBas Hv nuepav avyprOpor ; 

Al. 1 


OUK, GAAQa TOV pev mi\etoTrov év Avoots X povov 


Katetye?, ws yo avtds, ovK éedevepos, 


adh’ eumrohnbeis. 


238 7éd\n L, with most MSS.: 
so Ald. reads. 
with most MSS.: 
on O. C. 1304. 


opposite the mouth of the Malian Gulf. 
It ends in the promontory once called 
Kyvacov, and now Cape Lithada. Zeus 
K7vatos was worshipped on the neighbour- 
ing hill-tops (upwards of 2800 ft. in 
height), as on so many other summits 
(cp. Ph. 1040 n.): Aesch. fr. 29 HvBoida 
Kdurtov aul Knvatov Acds | axryv. The 
legendary Oecechalia, which Heracles 
sacked, was not near Cenaeum, but some 
50 miles S.E. of it, in the territory of 
Eretria (Hecataeus af. Paus. 4. 2. 3: 
Strabo ro p. 448). Sophocles shows his 
knowledge of this tradition by his refer- 
ence to the hero’s march from Oechalia 
to Cenaeum (750 efpzre). 

opltera. PBwpods: the verb denotes 
properly the act of tracing the temenos in 
which the altars were to stand. Cp. Her. 
3. 142 Atds...Bwuoyv tdptcaro kai Téuevos 
wept avrovy ovpice. In v. 754 the act. 
opigfer is used: the midd. occurs in Xen. 
An. 7. 5. 13 oTHAas opicduevor. The 
plur. Bwpots (as in 754, 993) might be 
used of a single altar (cp. Azz. 1006), but 
here prob. denotes several,—the sacrifice 
being on so great a scale (760 ff. ).— TAH 
v éykapta, tributes (or dues) of fruits; 
z.é., the revenues derived from a temenos 
containing fruit-trees or capable of yield- 
ing crops. The poet can say, dpiferac 
Té\y €yxapra, because he is thinking of 
the temenos itself (cp. 754). Such lands 


Tov Aéyou & ov ypy PUdvov, 250 


but A is one of a few which have vede?, and 
239 g¢aivewv] Nauck conj. 
evxrat’ A, R, V°, Ald.—éop! Mss., as always: 
243 éuudopal A (and a few others), Ald.: Evudopde L (the ¢ 


240 cv’xaic L, 
dépec Dindorf. See 


Kpatvwy. 


oe 


were sometimes cultivated under the 
direct control of the priests; sometimes 
they were let to tenants: cp. Plat. Legg. 
75Q E Tamlas...kal TewevOv Kal KapTav 
ToUTeW Kai wicAwaewr Kupiovs. C.L. G. 
4474 (a kwun is attached to a shrine of 
Zeus), 6rws 7 ard ravrns mpdcodos d&vané- 
oKxnrar eis TAS KaTad LAVAS cUVTENOULEVAS 
Ovoias kai Tara TA Wpds avEnow Tov lepod 
cuvreivovTa K.T.A. 

239f. evxrata...7) “mo pavrelas: he 
may have vowed them Jdefore the event; 
or, after it, an oracle may have demanded 
them. Thus, after the battle of Salamis, 
the Delphian Apollo claimed a thank- 
offering from the Aeginetans (Her. 8. 
122).—atvev, presenting them, in fulfil- 
ment of the promise. This is a rare use 
of the verb, but somewhat like that in 
O. C. 721 viv cov Ta Nautpa Tatra 6h pai- 
vew érn (n.), ‘to make those bright praises 
seen in deeds.’ 

240 evxais, causal dat.: cp. 1127: 
O. C. 332 f.—avderaroy, proleptic: cp. 
106 ddaxpirwv, 

241 wv: for the attract. CP. O. C. 35n. 
—ey Sppaciw: Ant. 764 év 6dOadpors 
opay (n.). 

242 tovTor ¢iol: schol. dv7i rivos 
eigl Seomérov. Their appearance in 
charge of the herald shows that they are 
captives, and consequently slaves (302): 
she asks, then, who is their captor. 
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Zeus he consecrates altars, and the tribute of fruitful ground. 
De. In payment of a vow, or at the bidding of an oracle? 
Li. For a vow, made when he was seeking to conquer and 

despoil the country of these women who are before thee. . 
Dr. And these—who are they, I pray thee, and whose 


daughters? 


They deserve pity, unless their plight deceives me. 


Li. These are captives whom he chose out for himself and 
for the gods, when he sacked the city of Eurytus. 

Dr. Was it the war against that city which kept him away 
so long, beyond all forecast, past all count of days? 


Io). 


Not so: the greater part of the time he was detained 


in Lydia,—no free man, as he declares, but sold into bondage. 
No offence should attend on the word, 


added by S). 


win and Campbell. 245 


246 édoxorov| Herwerden conj. doverov. 
from dpi@ueov) L. Erfurdt conj. dvjpiOuos: Wakefield, avnpiduwv. 


ojo] wo pric’ L. 


Hence a slight emphasis falls on éxetvos 
(244). 

243 oixrpai ydp: ‘(I ask this,) for 
they deserve pity, unless their present 
plight deceives me, ’—z.e., unless it ex- 
cites greater pity than I should feel if I 
knew more.—€updopait is much better 
than the w./, Euxpdopa, which would easily 
arise from a wish to have the same sub- 
ject in both clauses. When a common 
word for fraud, such as xAémrew, is used 
in the figurative sense, ‘to produce an 
illusion,’ it is evidently fitter that the sub- 
ject to the verb should ot be a human 
being. Cp. Ant. 681 ef uh Te xpbyw 
Kekréupeba: 26. 1218 Oeoioe KNérromat. 

245 éetded’: the midd. here suits 
atta: but in ref. to Beots the act. éetrev 
would have been more usual, cp. PA. 
1431 n.: [Eur.] Rkes. 470 Oeoici 7 adKpo- 
Oi’ é&éX\yns: Thuc. 3. 50 KAnpous... Tis 
vis... Tots Beots iepods éfethov.—kprtov: 
so in 4z. 1302 Hesione is the ékxpiror 
dmpnua given to Telamon as a prize of 
valour. Prisoners of war often became 
éepddovAoe in temples (cp. Her. 6. 134: 
Paus. 3. 18. 3). 

246. 1 kdl: for 7 Kai in a ques- 
tion, cp. O. 7. 368.—dokotroy, ‘not to be 
looked for,’ z.e., here, longer than could 
possibly have been expected. Cp. £72. 
864 doxomos 4 AWBa: Ph. LITT n.—TpEepov 
goes with dyrjpiWpov, not with xpévov : 
‘without number of days,’ =‘ extending 


Most of the later mss. have Evu@opa, which is preferred by Schneide- 
éfethed’ x: é&jeO (fH from 7) L.—atrw] atdrai L. 


247 dvipiOuov A: dpiOucov (made 
249 ws 


to countless days.’ Cp. Az. bor f. unrwy | 
dvjpiOuos: O. C. 6770. 

The form dvjpcOuos is of a frequent 
type. When the second part of a com- 
pound adj. has a disyllabic stem (usu. 
a verbal stem), beginning with a short 
vowel, this vowel may be lengthened. 
Such forms were oft. convenient in poetry 
(as dvjpotos, evnvenos, PtAnpermos), but 
many of them were equally current in | 
good prose (as avyKeoTos, avivuTos, avn- 
News, evwvupos). The restriction of av%- 
ptOuos to classical poetry and late prose 
(as Athen. p. 253 F) is not due to its 
form, but to the fact that classical prose 
preferred dvapi@unros. Tragedy uses ava- 
ptOuos (&) where it suits the metre (as in 
El. 225). In Theocr. 15. 45 avapOmoc 
(a) is Doric for av7jpi6 por. 

248 f. rov pev meiorov.. xpovoy: 
z.é., twelve of the fifteen months (44).— 
OS myo” avros: cp. 253 ws avros Aéyer. 
It would have seemed incredible without 
such testimony. 

25Of. uroAnGels may be freely ren- 
dered, ‘sold into bondage,’ but its literal 
sense is rather, ‘made merchandise of,’ 
or, ‘bought.’ Hesychius, indeed, explains 
jumdrnoer by arédoro: but, though éfeu- 
mwo\av = ‘to sell off,’ éumodAay as = ‘to 
sell’ lacks classical evidence. (Cp. PA. 
417 éumoAnrtés, ‘bought.’) mrpa@jvat (252), 
mwempacOat were the proper terms for ‘to 
be sold’ (as a slave). 
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yovas, mpooewat, Zevs oTov TPAKTOP pavy. 
Kelvos O€ mpaets ‘Opdary ™] BapBapw 
€vLAUTOV elemAyoer, ws autos héyet. 

XovTws eonx On TOUTO. TOUVELOos haBav 


ao 0 pKov auT@ mpoo Bahar OuapLomer, 


255 


nH nv TOV dy XLoTN po. TOVOE TOU maBous 
Cov Tatol KAL yuvace dovhacew € Tl, 
KOVX prioce TOUTOS, aN of ayvos Hy, 
oTpatov \aBav éraKtov epyerar odw 


252 f. Wunder brackets these two verses. 


Tov Adyovu...pOdvov, dislike (felt by the 
hearer for the narrator) on account of the 
telling.—ampooeivat, abs., to be an atten- 
dant circumstance (Azz. 1252 n.),—to 
attend upon the act (of telling).—érov, 
neut.: (in the case of anything) of which 
Zeus is seen to be the doer. Cp. Thuc. 
6. 14 TO Kadws dpa Todr’ elvar, bs dv THY 
mwarplda opedjoyn. We cannot make orov 
masc. (relat. to tov Adyov), because 6 
Aoyos here denotes, not the reported deed, 
but the (mere) act of reporting it, as con- 
trasted with the causing of it. —TpaKTop 
gdavy: cp. 862: for drov without dy, cp. 
O. 7. 1231n. The agency of Zeus is ex- 
plained below, 274 ff. 

The meaning is:—‘ You may think that 
the humiliation of Heracles ought not to 
be related by his servant to his wife. But 
this humiliation was imposed by Zeus 
himself, and can therefore be related with- 
out reflecting upon Heracles.’ 

252 «eivos Sé: dé resumes the story 
after the parenthetic apology (Tod Aoyou... 
pay): cp. ketvo. & in 281. Wunder re- 
jects these two verses, (1) because they 
repeat the substance of vv. 248—250, and 
(2) because Lichas ought not to pain his 
mistress by mentioning Omphale. But 
(1) these vv. explain év Avdots, and de- 
fine xpovov : (2) the herald’s motive for 
silence concerning Iolé does not apply to 
the case of Omphale. Hyllus had already 


mentioned ‘the Lydian woman’ to his 
mother (70). 
pales..." Opbdadry. Hermes, by com- 


mand of Zeus, took Heracles to Lydia, 
and sold him in the slave-market to 
Omphale: the price was paid to Eurytus, 
as a mowy for the murder of Iphitus 
(Apollod. 2. 6. 2). 

Two tragic poets of the fifth century 


253 éfémrdnoev] é&érdynocev L. 


B.c., Ion of Chios and Achaeus, had 
written an “Oudddn carupiy. Two poets 
of the Middle Comedy, Antiphanes 
(Athen. 112) and Cratinus jun. (id. 
669 B) wrote an ’Oupdry, picturing Hera- 
cles abandoned to sensuous pleasures. It 
is the more noteworthy how Sophocles, 
in lightly touching on this episode, has 
guarded his hero’s dignity. For he speaks 
only of servile /adours for the Lydian task- 
mistress (70, 356); and marks how the 
bondsman felt his disgrace (254). 

253 éviavtov. The popular version 
spoke of three years. This was the term 
assigned by the mythographer Herodorus 
(c. 430 B.C.?), acc. to the schol.; as it is 
by Apollodorus (2. 6. 2). If this change 
was due to Sophocles, we can see the 
artistic motive. Three months or so, 
after the bondage, were required for the 
war in Euboea. If the poet had made 
Heracles go to Lydia 39, instead of 15s, 
months before his death, there would 
have been less room for those hopes 
which contend with fears in the opening 
scene of the 7rachinzae. 

254 daev, having incurred: cp. fr. 
742 Snutav | NaBeiv: (O. 7. 1494 dveldn 
AauBdvev is not exactly similar:) Thuc. 
2. 18 airiav.. -€haPev. 

255 f. SpKov aire tmpooPadov: cp. 
Her. t. 146 pict atria Spkous eEmpracay : 
id. 6. 74 Spkous mpoodywy age } wey eeo- 
Bat x.r.\.—Btdpooev. With the excep- 
tion of the perf. (Lycurg. § 127), the act. 
voice is rarer than the midd. (378, Az. 
1233).—a pay: PA. 393. 

TOV GYXLOTHPA ToVdSe Tov mdBous, the 
man who had drought this calamity zear 
to him,—brought “it upon him: since 
Eurytus, by insulting him, had provoked 
him to slay [phitus,—the crime for which 
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lady, when the deed is found to be of Zeus. So he passed a 
whole year, as he himself avows, in thraldom to Omphaleé the 
barbarian. And so stung was he by that reproach, he bound 
himself by a solemn oath that he would one day enslave, with 
wife and child, the man who had ‘brought that calamity upon 
him. Nor did he speak the word in vain; but, when he had 
been purged, gathered an alien host, and went against the city 


254 €é67x0n made from édeix4n in L.—rotvecdos] 7’ dverdoo L. 
256 ayx.icripa MSS.: Musgrave conj. dprisrfipa: Blaydes, apruorijpa 
[aprurfipa?]: Nauck, avroyeipa: Mekler, rév of xriorfpa. 
258 xotx] « ovx L, with x written over « by the first hand. 


avrau L. 


conj. mat. 


this wd0os was the penalty. ayxuorjp, in 
this sense, presupposes a trans. ayxifsev. 
That verb does not occur, but would be 
analogous to éyyifew: and the latter, 
though usu. intrans., is trans. in Polyb. 
8. 6 éyyloavres TH yn Tas vats. Compare, 
too, the phrases of converse form: //. 5. 
766 4 é waduc?’ elwhe kaxys dd0yyoL TWENG- 
fev: Aesch. P. V. 155 deopots...redaoas 
(we).— Others understand:—‘the man 
most nearly concerned in this calamity.’ 
This is the general sense intended by the 
schol. : Tov airioy kai ox eddy avTov ToLy- 
cavra Tov wadOous (where the words kai... 
woijcavTa are parenthetical): z.e., ‘the 
(ultimate) cause, and almost the actual 
author, of the calamity.’ But, though 
adyxicTnp might naturally mean, ‘nearest 
kinsman’ (=dyxioTevs), it would be 
strange to say, ayxLorip Tov mdOous, as = 
‘the person who had most to do with’ 
that md@os. 

No emendation is probable. Nauck’s 
airéxeipa would be possible only if 
Eurytus had himself sent Heracles into 
slavery. 

257 fdv watdl kal yuvatkl, z.¢., with 
his whole family. Eurytus had several 
children (266), but the prosaic conjecture 
tmaiot would only weaken the phrase. 
Schneidewin cp. Od. 9. 199 otvexd pty 
obv madi mepisxducd’ 7O€ yuvarki: where 
mact is av.l, This may be parallel: 
there is nothing, however, to show that 
the sing. cannot there be taken literally. 
For the collective sing., cp. Aesch. Zed. 
197 dvip yuryn TE XW Te Ta meralypLov.— 
Sovlwoetv: the prose word, in ref. to 
prisoners of war, was not dovdovy, but 
avdparodife : hence Thuc. 8. 28 7a dv- 
dpdrroda mavra Kai dotva Kal édevOepa (re- 
ferring to their previous condition).—€rtt, 
as oft. in threats: £7. 66: Aesch. P. V. 


255 arTe| 


257 vadi] Turnebus 


908 7 why eri Leds, xatrep avodin ppovar, 
| ramewos ora. 

258 Kovx yAlwoe Toros: modelled 
on the Homeric 0¥6’ ddiwoe Bédos (//. 16. 
7347), with a reminiscence also of_ odd’ 
dAvov mos ooerat (2b. 24. 92).—80" ayvdas 
jv. The Homeric poems know nothing 
of a ritual for purification from homicide: 
the blood-shedder either flies into exile 
(22. 24. 480 ff.), or prevails on the kins- 
folk of the slain to accept a row7 (2d. g. 
632 ff.), and stays at home. Here the 
schol. supposes that, by ayvds, Sophocles 
alludes simply to the year of exile having 
expired. This may be so; but it is more 
probable that Heracles is conceived as 
aso undergoing a formal xdé@apors. Ac- 
cording to other writers, he received this 
from Deiphobus at Amyclae, after vainly — 
seeking it from Neleus at Pylos (Apollod. 
2.6.2: Diod. 4. 31). So Aesch. makes 
the exile Orestes receive the kafapuol 
xXotpoxrovor (Lun. 283, 449). The homi- 
cide who withdrew into banishment was 
said aeviauriferw (or dreviaureiv),—a word 
not always restricted to ome year: Plat. 
Legg. 868 D éviavrovs Tpets drreviauredy. 
Cp. 76. E xadaipecOac pév rods avrovs 
kadapmovs, Tpierers 6€ GTEVLAUTHOELS 
duaredetv. The rites of kd0apors for homi- 
cide are fully described by Apoll. Rhod., 
4. 093—717- 

259f. otparov...émakrTov: theadj. here 
merely = f€vov, ‘alien,’ z.e., not belonging 
to his own home. ézaxrés is prop. said of 
allies, or mercenaries, whom a foreign state 
calls in (érdyera) to its aid: cp. O. C. 
1525 n. But here it denotes the allies of an 
extle,—just as Polyneices is said to bring 
a oTpareum’ éwaxrov against his country 
(Aesch. Zhed. 583).—Apollod. 2. 7. 7 de- 
scribes this army as composed of Arca- 
dians, Malians, and Epicnemidian Lo- 
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T™V Eupvuteiav. 


, a. p: 
TOVOE Yap Pen ee 


260 


}Ovov Spotav eparke Tovd eivar mafovus: 
Os auToY eNO ov. és dojous EpeoT Lov, 
Eévov taaov ov7a, Troha, pev hovyous 


emeppoOnoe, ToNha O arnpe pperi, 


heya, XEepow pev OS apune’ EYOV Bern 


265 


TOV OV TEKVOV )eElTrOLTO Tpos TOEOV Kplow, 
pover dé, dovAos avOpos Os ehevGepou 
paiouro: deimrvous é, qui ny @VO{LEVOS, 


Eeppupey €KTOS avTOD. 


260 weralrioy] wér’ alriov L. 
264 f. 


av ExwVv xOoXor, 


261 InL fSpordy has been made from Bporéy by S. 
The words rovda 6 drnpa dpert, | \éyor xepoty bev are rejected by Bergk 


and V. Jernstedt.—L points thus:—ézeppéd@yoe* wodda 6’ arnpads ppevi [it made from ¢] 


A€ywr" xeEpoiv etc. 


crians: but those who cite him here have 
not observed that he supposes Heracles 
to make the war from Trachis. 

épxerat with acc. of place: O. C. 89, 
El. 893. —ToAuy THY mindset Cpe Oud. 
267 TQ AaBéaxely mast (n.): 20. 450 
povov Tov Aatevov.—rovde, as ‘f Ty Ev- 
pvrov had gone before: so in //. 5. 640 s 
refers to Binv ‘Hpakdneiny: in 6. C. 942 
avrovs to méAw in 939: in PA, 1364 ot ye 
to Tpolav in 1363.—peratriov: Zeus was 
primarily atvvos, but Eurytus was the only 
mortal who had a part in it. 

262 épéoriov, added to és 8épovs, 
marks how the hospitality of the hearth 
had been violated. Cp. Eur. Med. 713 
déEar Se xwWpa Kal Oduos epéariov. The 
stranger who had been received as an 
inmate was under the protection of Zevs, 
both Hévios and ’E@éoruos (Az. 492). For 
the phrase eXOovr.. PETTLOY, cp. Od. 23. 
55 nr\Oe wey avTds Cwos Epeorios. 

263 tévov wakadv dvTa: Eurytus was 
said to have taught Heracles the use of 
the bow (Theocr. 24. 106 f.). 

264 émeppd0noe. This verb can de- 
note the blended sound of many voices 
(Aesch. Ch. 458); esp., the responsive 
shout of a crowd (Eur. Hec. 553, Or. got). 
Here it refers to loud and vehement rail- 
ing: cp. Ant. 259 hoyor...€ppodouy KaKol 
(n.), and 20. 413 émippddors | Kaxotow. 

From émreppd0nce a verb of more general 
sense, such as U8puce, is to be supplied with 
dtnpa ppevl. (For the sense of drnpé, cp. 
Ph, 1272: Paley wrongly takes it as= 
‘deluded.’) This is the easier, since the 
antithesis between Aéyots and dpevl at 


266 elrorro A: Niraro L. 


267 duvet} dove L (not Pwre). 


once suggests a distinction between af- 
fronts expressed 272 speech and those which 
showed the malicious zzfentzon in another 
way, viz., by acts: two examples of the 
verbal insults are given, and then one of 
the other kind (8elmvous 8’ x.7.X.).  In- 
stances of zeugma quite as bold occur 
elsewhere in poetry; for the Greek mind 
was quick to seize the hint of a contrast, 
and a not always require full expression 
of it: ag, Od. 15. 374 éx 6° dpa deorol- 
vns ov " wetdex ov éorw a&Kotcat | ott’ &ros 
otre re Epyov (sc. wadeiv): 2b. 20. 312 f. 
unrov cphagonévew oivord Te Tivomévoco | 
kai oirou (sc. éoOtouévov). In these ex- 
amples, just as here, the antithesis of nouns 
supersedes an explicit antithesis of verbs. 

Others understand: — ‘railed against 
him both with (rude) words and with evil 
intent.’ To this there are two objections. 
(rt) Since a// the supposed affronts are 
then verbal, the antithesis would require 
an epithet for Aoyots (such as aicxpois), to 
balance arnpa. (2) The formula mwoAAd 
pev...aroAAa 8€ would be out of place, 
unless two classes of verbal taunts were 
distinguished by the presence or absence 
of a spiteful intent; but the context ex- 
cludes such a distinction. 

The text is clearly (I think) sound. It 
is unwarrantable, as it is undesirable, to 
strike out twoAAd 8’...xepoty pév (see cr. 
n.). Again, it is improbable that a verse 
has been lost after v. 264. 

265 f. éywv xepoitv pév: metre has 
influenced the place of wév, which answers 
to 5€ in 267, and ought to come next after 
Aéyov: cp. Ph. 919 com Kakod perv mpora 
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of Eurytus. That man, he said, alone of mortals, had a share 
in causing his misfortune. For when Heracles, an old friend, 
came to his house and hearth, Eurytus heaped on him the 
taunts of a bitter tongue and spiteful soul,—saying, ‘Thou 
hast unerring arrows in thy hands, and yet my sons surpass 
thee in the trial of archery’; ‘Thou art a slave, he cried, ‘a 


. free man’s broken thrall’: and at a banquet, when his guest 
was full of wine, he thrust him from his doors. 


So most of the mss., and Ald. Wunder conj. wel for gwvel, and avr’ for ws: Her- 
mann, adopting av7’, changed gwve? to gaveis: Nauck, reading gavels, would prefer 


é& to avr’. 


Tov", @reira O€ | ...ropOjoat.—dukra... 
BéAn, those which Heracles had received 
from Apollo, and which he bequeathed 
to Philoctetes (P2. 198 n.: 26. 105).—TO@V 
av téxvov: the sons were four in number, 
acc. to Hesiod (fr. 70, af. schol. here),— 
Aniwv, Krvrwos, Togeds,"Idiros. An ancient 
vase from Caere, which depicts the re- 
ception of Heracles by Eurytus and his 
family, gives the names of three sons as 
Kyvrios, Tégéos, Acdaifwy (Preller 11. 226 
n. 3). Creophylus, the author of the 
Oixadias ddwows, named only two sons 
(schol.). 

Neltrovro: cp. Thuc. 6. 72 avnp Kat és 
Té&dra Edveow ovdevds hevduevos.—aTpos 
Totov kpioww: for the prep., cp. P%. 1306 
kaxovs | ...3pos aixuynv: Her. 1. 99 (ovx) 
és dvipayabinv Necrémevor. By rdgov xpiots 
is meant a trial (of the competitors) which 
the bow decides. xpios thus almost 
=dywv: cp. Ph. to50 n. There was a 
legend that Eurytus offered the hand of 
his daughter Iole as a prize for the man 
who should surpass him and his sons in 
archery. Heracles conquered, but Eury- 
tus broke his promise (schol.: Apoll. 2. 
6. 1).—Eurytus, like his father Melaneus, 
was a great archer. In Od. 8. 226 ff. he 
challenges Apollo, and is slain by him. 
The bow of Eurytus, inherited by Iphitus, 
was given by the latter to Odysseus (2d. 
21. 31 ff.). 

267 ff. dwvet S&, instead of dwar 
dé (answering to Aéywr...uev): cp. Al. 
190 oikovou.d Oadduous marpds, Woe per | 
deket adv oTOAG, | Kevats 0 audiorauat 
tpawégass (instead of augiorapévn): O. C. 
351n. This very trait confirms the 
soundness of the Ms. text. For the his- 
toric pres., standing between ézeppiOnce 
and éppivev, cp. Ant. 269 Aéye, between 
qv (268) and mpotrpeev (270). The optat. 


268 Gvwuévos Pors. and Elms. : 


oivwpévos MSS. 


patouro is admissible (instead of palerac), 
because the historic present counts as a 
secondary tense: cp. Her. 1. 63 BovAp... 
émitexvadra, Oxws unre adioGetev K.T.A.: 
Lys. or. 12 § 12 épwrwow brn Badifoimer’ 
0 0 €packey k.T.X. ; 

dvdpos ... €Aev8épov with So0vXos ‘(not 
with paio.ro, as gen. of agent, like wAn- 
yels Ovyarpos THs éuys, Eur. Or. 497): 
éhevdépov serves merely to emphasise dov- 
dos by contrast.—palouro: Od. 6. 325 ézel 
mwapos of mor dxovoas | pasowévov, Ste KL 
Epparevy KAUTOS EvvoatyaLos. 

The conject. gdaveis dé dovAos dvdpos 
dvr éAevOépou (cr. n.) has been received 
by several edd., who cite Az. 1020 doddos 
Aoyorow dvr éXevddpov gaveis. There, 
however, the force of gaveis depends on 
oyouow: ‘represented’, ‘made out,’ in 
his taunting words, to be a slave. Here 
g@aveis would mean simply, ‘found to be.’ 

Selarvots, dat. of the occasion: cp. Plat. 
Symp. 174 A Tos érwuios: for the plur., 
cp. 0. 7.779, El. 203.—@vwpévos, Hera- 
cles. Cp. Eur. Alc. 756 (of Heracles) 
mornpa 8’ év xelpecat Klcowov AaBwv | Ti- 
ver wedalyns pentpods evfwpov pév, | Ews 
EOdpunv’ airov audiBaca proé | oivou' aré- 
met O€ Kpata pupoivyns KAddois | dmova’ 
traxraov, The arnpa ppjv (264) of Eury- 
tus seized this opportunity of inflicting an 
insult. 

Yppupev exros attév. A Greek vase, 
found in Sicily, quaintly illustrates some 
such incident. The inebriated Heracles 
is lying on his back outside a closed door, 
from above which an old woman is pour- 
ing cold water upon him. Satyrs and 
maenads appear at each side of the group. 
(Benndorf, G7. und Sicelische Vasenbilder, 


pl. 44.) Iam indebted for this reference 
to Mr A. S. Murray, of the British 
Museum. 


46 ZOPOKAEOY2 


as tkeT avis “Iduros Tipvvbiav 


270 


7 pOs KNLTUD, Uarrous VOLAOaS ELLXVOT KOTOD, 
TOT ado" QUTOV Oppo, Garépa dé vouv 
eXovT dir aKpas HKE Tupydsous TAAKOS. 
epyou O EKATL TOUOE pnvioas avaé 


0 Tov amdvTwv ZLevs Tarnp ‘Odvparos 


2795 


Tpatov vw eFemepber, ovd nvéoyeTO, 
odovver QUTOV ouvov avOparov ddkw 


EKTELVED. 
, x 
Zevs Tav TUVEYVO 


ci yap eudavas yuvvaro, 
vy diKN YELpoUpPEeVva: 
vBpw yap ov oTEpyovow ovoe Oaipoves. 


KEWou oy urepx)tovres ex ydoons KAKNS © 
avTot pey “Atoov Tavres elo" olKHTOpES, 


. wodus dé dovdAn: 


272 Oarépa] O'nrépar L: daréog r. 
vov] povoy L. 


278 yuivaro L, with most MSS, 


280 

TATE O LOTEp ELoOpas, 
275 ONE TOS L: ovAG patos Y. 277 jov- 
279 rap 


: nutveto B, 
a 





av %xov xédov: for the causal gen. 
cp. PA. 327n. 

270f. av0is, at a later time: Azt. 
1204 n.—TtpuvOtav...Kdutvv. We cannot 
be sure that Sophocles had any clear pic- 
ture of the place before his mind; but his 
phrase, a at least, is not unsuitable. «durvs, 
‘slope,’ does not necessarily imply great 
elevation. The site of Tiryns is a ridge 
of limestone rock on the Argolic Gulf 
(cp. 1151), in which, at some prehistoric 
time, it formed an island. The length of 
this ridge, from N. to S., is about 328 
yards: its width about 109. The upper 
citadel of Tiryns' was at the southern end, 
where the rock attains a height of about 
72 feet above sea-level, and of 59 feet 
above the present surface of the plain. 
North of this was the lower citadel; and 
the whole was surrounded by those mas- 
sive ‘Cyclopean’ walls from which Tiryns 
derived its Homeric epithet (Z7 2. 559), 
a dae See Schliemann’s Zzryzs, 
p- 177. Such a site, though not steep or 
lofty, might correctly be described as the 
TipuvOia xdir¥s.—For the ¥ in KAuréy, cp. 
Ant. t144n., and 2b. 1127 Avyvus: so 
ynovs (Eur. Andr. 356 etc.). 

tartrous vopddas : acc. to Od. 21. 22, 
Iphitus came, trzous dug uevos, al of 6Nov- 
TO | dwdeka Orval, Yard 0’ Hutovor Tadaep- 
yot: but Apollod. 2.6.2 says, KAaTeo ay 
é& Hipolas wrod AUToNvKou Bowv. For vo- 
padas, ‘wandering,’ cp. O. 7. 1350n. 


272£. dddoo’...dppa, Sarépg S€ vouv 
éxovT : he was gazing forth from the high 
place, in the hope of descrying his horses ; 
and, as he could not see them, his thought 
was wandering to other places where they 
might perhaps be. Cp. Diod. Sic. 4. 31: 
Heracles commands Iphitus, agopay, uy 
Tou vemouevat TvyxXdvovaw* ov duvapuévou 
dé Karavojoat rou ‘Idirov x.7.A. Thus 
Barépa does not merely repeat dAdo, 
but is opposed to it: as In Her. 1. 32 
&A\Xo péev exer to Erépouv dé émidéera. 
Cp. Plat. Theages 129 C Bovdopevos Ke Na- 
Oely avéorn,...emiTnpjoas dddove TOV vou 
EXovTa. 

mupyddous mAakds. The current ver- 
sion spoke of Heracles as hurling Iphitus 
from a wall or tower. Pherecydes the 
logographer (5th cent. B.C.) is quoted to 
this effect (schol. Od. 21. 23): Tov dé 
‘“Hpaxdéa ener Tw Kal oTparnyig ouved- 
eAkug diLev ov QUTOV aye eés em lk pnp- 
vov retxos. Apollod. 2. 6.2 pwaveis dé 
avOis (Heracles) dro tov Tipvrdiwv 
Eéppiyey avrov terxwy. Diod. Sic. 4. 31 
roUToy péev avaBiBaoas 6 “Hpaxdjs él 
Tiva wupyov UWnrov Exédevoev apopav. 
The word mvpyos oft. =a city-wall with 
its towers (O. 7. 56n.). Thus it would 
satisfy all these statements to suppose 
that Iphitus was thrown from some high 
part of the walls which encompassed 
Tiryns reyiwecoa. And by rupywdns 
m\a& Sophocles may well have meant 
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Wroth thereat, when afterward Iphitus came to the hill of 
Tiryns, in search for horses that had strayed, Heracles seized 
a moment when the man’s wandering thoughts went not with 
his wandering gaze, and hurled him from a tower-like summit. 
But in anger at that deed, Zeus our lord, Olympian sire of 
all, sent him forth into bondage, and spared not, because, this 


once, he had taken a life by guile. 


Had he wreaked his ven- 


geance openly, Zeus would surely have pardoned him the 
righteous triumph; for the gods, too, love not insolence. 

So those men, who waxed so proud with bitter speech, 
are themselves in the mansions of the dead, all of them, and 
their city is enslaved ; while the women whom thou beholdest, 


Erfurdt : 7’ dy MSS. 


281 trepyXlovres] So the lemma of the schol., and the first 


hand in L, where S has altered it to vrepy\d@vres, the reading of A and other later 


MSS. 


‘the summit of a tower-like dutlding.’ 
Modern critics have usually held that he 
meant ‘the top of a towering rock or 
cliff’: and so the schol. here explains, 
bYnrov Bpous. We need not press the 
argument that it is not well-suited to the 
locality. But it may be doubted whether 
a Greek poet would have compared a 
rock or cliff to a wépyos merely because it 
was high and steep. On the other hand, 
where srupyoerdys occurs elsewhere, it re- 
fers to a building. Josephus Bell. Lud. 
5-5-8 (the ’Avrwvia, or citadel of Jerusa- 
lem) supyoedis...cvoa TO wav oxTua. 
Dion Cassius 74. 5 rupa mupyoedyjs. And 
it is consonant with the style of Tragedy 
that, in regard to such a detail, the vaguer 
phrase rupywéys wAdé should be preferred 
to wAdé wipyov. . 

275 6 Tov amdyrwy x.7.r. The 
emphasis of this verse is designed (like 
the comment in 2s0f.) to bring out the 
higher and more soothing aspect of the 
doom suffered by MHeracles.—For the 
strengthening art. with gaavrwy,cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 483 ras amrdoas...vocovs.—traryp 
"Odrdprvos, not obAvumeos (cr. n.), since 
the words form a single notion (O. 7. 
1199 n.). 

276f. wmpardv viv ébémeppev, sent 
him out of the country to be sold (cp. 
252n.): the adj. is proleptic (106 n.).— 
ovd’ tveoxero, ‘and did not tolerate’ 
(his deed): the verb is really absol. (as in 
Ai. 75 ov oty’ avéer;), though it is easy 
to supply an acc.: d0ovvex’ = ‘because,’ 
as in §71.—-Others understand, ‘brooked 
not ¢hat (cp. 813) he had slain him.’— 


potwvov: O. 7. 1418 n. 

278 ypuvaro, avenged himself: O. C. 
873 epyos memovOws pnuacly o apuvomua. 
The U@pis of Eurytus would have justified 
Heracles in challenging Iphitus to open 
combat. 

279f. yepoupéevw ro “Hpaxde? tov 
“Igtrov: for this midd., cp. 1109: O. C. 
950, 1009: Ph. 92. Of the pass., Sopho- 
cles has only xeipwiels (below, 1057, and 
O. C. 903).—ovdé Satpoves, z.c., they like 
it as little as mortals do: for the adverbial 
ovdé after od, cp. O. Z. 287, #7. 595, Az. 
1242. 

281 <«etvor 8: for the resumptive 6¢, 
cp. 252.—vtmepxAlovres: this form, at- 
tested by the first hand in L and by the 
schol. (cr. n-), is confirmed by the fact 
that Aesch. twice uses xAlew with ref. to 
insolent triumph. Cho. 137 év Toiou cots 
movois. xXAlovow péya: Suppl. gi4 Kdp- 
Bavos dv 0’ "EdAnow éyxres dyav. The 
compound with tép does not occur else- 
where.—ék yAdoons kakys: here éx is 
virtually ‘with’: cp. 875: O. 7. 528 é du- 
parwv 6pbav x.7.d. (n.): O. C. 486 é& edpe- 
vov | crépvwv déxecOar. This is better 
than to take éx as = ‘in consequence of.’ 

282 For avrot pév after Ketvor and 
before mwéAus 8€, cp. O. C. 1008 Kréwas... 
éue | adrév 7’ éxerpot Tas Kdpas T’ olxee 
haBwy: and 725. 462 (n.).—oikrropes : 
r161: Az. 517 “Acdov Gavacipous oik7- 
Topas. 

283.f. tdode, instead of aide, by 
attract. to dowep: see on O. 7. 449.— 
€& oABlov: O. 7. 454 TUpAds...€K JedopKi- 
tos: so below, 619, 1075. 
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é€ od Biov a.Lnhov evpotoat Biov 


Xepover Tpos oe* 
eget, 


TavTa yap TOO“ TE OOS 
eyo Oe TLOTOS av keivy TENQ. 


avTov oO EKELVOD, euT av ayva Ovpara 
peey TATPOY Znvi THs TOTES, 
ppover vw ws n€ovtTa* TovTo yap hdyou 


mohhov Kahos hex O&vT0s WOvaTov KNUELD. 
dvar oa, vuv ool Tépjus EUPavns KUpEly 


XO. 


290 


TOV pev TapovT wy, Ta O€ TEeTVT LEVY oye. 


AH. 


TOS oy OUK eyo Karpoun QV, civOpos EUTUXN 


Khvovoa mpagu THVOE, moe pp; 


TONG oT avdryKn TOE TOUTO UT PEXELY. 


295 


OPS oi eveote Tourw EV O KOTOUPEVOLS 


Ta pBew TOV eV TPATCOVTA, LL 


pn ohadyn Tore. 


Epol yap oikTos SELVOS ere, iran, 
TAVTAS opacy OVO TOTHOUS emt E€vns 


Xo pas aouKous amTaTopas T adopLevas, 


> 


300 


at mpl prev Qoay é€ ehevOepav t LOWS 
avop @v, Tavuv de Oovhop tb iayovow iov. 
oO Le TPOTALE, MY TOT Eioidoyt oe 


285 dois TE obs MSS. 
dé MSS.: éyw TE Wakefield. 


vy. For dpovec vw ws Hartung conj. dpovec Tapas : 
tay 6€ MSS.—Temrvuopevy | TET UO HEY) Tie 


dé Scaliger: 


: Erfurdt conj. méovs ye os: Brunck, wéors y’ 6 ods. 


286 éyw 


289 ppover r: dpévety L, with two dots under the final 


Hense, @pdvncov ws. 292 ra 
295 odd oT] Tod- 


Ajor’ L. A few of the later mss. have wodAy 7’ (as B, V), or woAdy 6 (Vat.).— 
avayKn| avaykne L.—ovuvrpéxev] Hartung writes GbE. ToiTo cuuépew (‘that I 


285 f. Xepovor mpos oé€. The ac- 
centuation pds oé, which is L’s, seems 
right, as implying, ‘to thee, their new 
mistress.’ If we wrote mpdés ce, the em- 
phasis would fall wholly on v. 284: ‘these, 
who’ are coming | to thee, are now slaves.’ 
—moois Te...€yo Se: the antithesis be- 
tween édetro and teA@ seems to warrant 
us in keeping dé here (instead of changing 
it to re): Cp. 143 n. 

287f. dyva Odpara: cp. Od. 21. 258 
éoprh Toto Geto | ayy: Eur. fon 243 
dyva Aotlov xpnoThpia.—tatpoo Anvi, 
Zeus as the god of his fathers, the protec- 
tor of his race, rather than with ref. to the 
personal relationship: so again in 753.— 
THs dAdoews, for it, causal gen. (here akin 
to the gen. of price), with the whole 
phrase Ob para peey : cP. On IT. 47 ws oe 
pov pev 4Oe v7 | owrhpa KAYEL THS mdpos 
Tpouplas. 


289 dpdver viv os qéovra : for the 
redundant viv (after adrov ny éxetvov), Cp. 
O. T. 248 (n.). For #s prefixed to the 
partic., after an imperative verb of think- 
ing or knowing, Ph. 253, O. T. 848. 

290 Kaos dex GérTos, ‘auspiciously,’ 
‘happily,’ told; since the news is good. 
kad@s Néyerv more usually means to speak 
(x) sensibly, or (2) speciously, Azz. 1047. 

291f. viv cor Tépipis euchavrjs kupel, 
now thy joy is manifest, z.e., is assured 
beyond all doubt (cp. 223 f.). —TOV Bev, 
the herald and the captives: ra 8é, the 
news that Heracles will soon return. For 
the gen. absol. co-ordinated with a partic. 
in another case, cp. O. C. 737 n. 

294 mavdlko dpevl, ‘with a thorough- 
ly justified feeling’ (not, ‘with my whole 
heart’): cp. 611n. The adj. occurs only 
here. 

295 ryde, sc. 7TH mpdka: TovTO, Sc. 
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fallen from happiness to misery, come here to thee ; for such was 
thy lord’s command, which JI, his faithful servant, perform. He 
himself, thou mayest be sure,—so soon as he shall have offered 
holy sacrifice for his victory to Zeus from whom he sprang,— 
will be with thee. After all the fair tidings that have been told, 
this, indeed, is the sweetest word to hear. . 

CH. Now, O Queen, thy joy is assured; part is with thee, 
and thou hast promise of the rest. 

DE. Yea, have I not the fullest reason to rejoice at these 
tidings of my lord’s happy fortune? To such fortune, such joy 
must needs respond. And yet a prudent mind can see room 
for misgiving lest he who prospers should one day suffer re- 
verse. A strange pity hath come over me, friends, at the sight 
of these ill-fated exiles, homeless and fatherless in a foreign 
land; once the daughters, perchance, of free-born sires, but now 
doomed to the life of slaves. O Zeus, who turnest the tide of 

battle, never may I see 


should share this feeling with him’), finding a hint of this sense in the corrupt v./. 
cunmparrev (V*, Vat.). This verse, suspected by Wunder, is bracketed by Dindorf 
and Nauck. 299 L has épéoq (there is no line under ), the w in an erasure. 
Four dots before ravrao called attention to the original mis-writing, whatever it 


was, of dpwone. 
Nauck reject these two vv. 


TO éue xalpew.—ovvTpéxetv, coincide 
with, be combined with: for this sense 
of the verb, cp. n. on O. C. 158 ff.—Not 
(as Linwood), ‘Such joy must needs ac- 
company [the event] zz this way (r765e).’ 

The rejection of this verse (see cr. n.) 
would be deplorable. Deianeira rejoices, 
but feels a certain sadness, and knows 
that she cannot help showing it; all the 
more she wishes to assure them how real 
her joy is. 

296f. rotow ev oKotTrovupevors, absol., 
for those who take just views,—who pru- 
dently consider human affairs. For the 
midd., cp. O. 7. 964: it was common also 
in good prose.—tapBetvy tov ed mpdo- 
gwovTa, instead of rapBeiv brép Tov ev 
mpacoovros (Plat. Rep. 387 C vrép Tw 
drrdkev PoBovmeba, un...yevwvTac etc.). 
Cp. Ph. 493 ov Oh mwadadv é&6rou dé- 
Soux’ éyw | uy moe BeBHKy. 

This shadow which flits across Deianei- 
ra’s joy is the more dramatically impres- 
sive for the spectators, because it arises so 
naturally out of her tender sympathy for 
the captives. It is a touch worthy of the 
greatest master. 

298 épol.. eioéBy: for the dat., cp. 


J.S. Vv. 


300 xwpas] Reiske conj. x7pas. 
302 dvdpav| Blaydes and Paley conj. otkwv. 


301 f. Hense and 


O. C. 372n.—8ewvos, of strong feeling: cp. 
470. | 

300 amdtopas, since their fathers 
are supposed to be dead; for, when a 
city is sacked, avdpas wev xrelvovot, modu 
dé re mop dpadiver, | réxva Oé 7 dddor 
dyovo. Babugadvous tre vyuvatckas (fl. 9. 
593). Cp. O. 7. 1506 rrwxdas dvdvdpous 
eyyevels dAwueévas. 

SO1f. For tows in a like conjecture, 
cp. Ph. 180 ofros mpwroyivwy tows | olkwy 
ovdevos UoTepos.— pw pev Foay, not eiciv, 
because € éXevOépwv dvdpav implies édev- 
Oepat. The word dvdpav (which some 
would change to otxwv) has been suggested 
by dararopas (300).—Nauck’s grounds for 
rejecting these two vv. are: (1) that icws 
is out of place, since they must have been 
free-born; but cp. Thuc. 8. 28, quoted on 
v. 257: (2) that mpiv wey qoay is wrong, 
because their origin remains the same. 

303 f. & Zev tpotwate. Zeus who 
turns foemen to flight: see on At. 143. 
He is fitly invoked by her, since it was he 
who had brought the captives to this 
plight. Not, ‘Averter of evil,’ for rpo- 
macos is not a classical equiv. for amrorpér- 
acos. Plutarch, indeed, supplies an in- 
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50 SO’OKAEOYS 


TT pos TOU}LOV OUTO) OTE pa XopyoavTd TOL, 


pnd, El Tu Opac ess, THOOE ve Coons ETL. 


305 


OUTS eyo dédouKa Tod _OP@pery. 
@ dvoTahauwa, Tis WoT €t veaviOav ; 


dvavopos, n TEKVOUVOOO ; 


7 pos pev Ts puow 


TAVT@V drerpos Tavo€, Yevva.ior d€ TLS. 


Aixa, TWVOS TOT éorly y Eévy Bporay ; 
PiTVTAS TATHP 3 


Tis 1 TEKOUTG, tis 0 O 


310 


e€eur'' mel vi TOVOE TAELOTOV OKTLT A 
\érrovea, OGWITED KAL OVELY otSev OV 
es p adil k 


Al. ti 6 oid eyo ; 


Tt 6 av fee boa Kpivots ; Lo WS 


yevvnpa TOV éxetOev OUK ray VoTaT OLS. 315 


AH. Ly TOV TUPAVVOD 5 


304 zo L, with most Mss. 
taone L. G. H. Miiller rejects this v. 


have rexovoa, as L (with » written small above x) and A; or Texvotoa (T): 


stance in later Greek, JZor. P- 149 D Tov 
Kaba,puov.. .KWelv OLavoel Kal Tapexew mpay- 
para Tois TpoTaos (alluding to the excla- 
mation “AneEixaKe just before); unless 
dmortpomaiots should be read there.—rov- 
pov oréppa, though it is the mother who 
speaks (so Aesch. Sugpl. 275 omépyar’ 
evTéxvou Bods, and oft.). 

Xopyoavra., The notion of hostile ad- 
vance was associated with this verb in 
such phrases as oudce xwpetv. But when 
it is followed by efs, éwi, or wpés Twa, 
the poetical usage varies somewhat from 
that of good prose. (1) The sense of yw- 
pew ets rwa is usu. friendly in prose, as 
Thuc. 5. 40; more rarely hostile, as id. 
4. 95, and Ph. 396. (2) xwpety él Twa 
is hostile in prose, as Thuc. 1. 62, but 
friendly in Pind. WV. 10. 73. (3) xwpew 
mpos Twa is friendly in prose, as Thue. 5. 
43, and above, v. 285; but hostile here. 
Sophocles would possibly have preferred 
els to mpos here, if v. 303 had not ended 
with oe.—The aor. part., not the pres., 
because she thinks of the onset in its 
ruinous result: cp. Pz. £113 ldoiuav dé 
piv... | €uas Naxdv7’ dvlas.—rov, in any 
direction, —z.¢., in any of their homes, or 
in any point of their fortunes. The 
conject. tov seems unnecessary. 

SO5 pnd’, ed ti Spdoes, sc. Ipdoeas: 
cp. Zl. 1434 viv, Ta mplv eb Oéuevor, TA0 
ws mad (sc. ed Ofc0e). Remark, as evi- 
dence that this suspected verse is genuine, 


(but wy Harl.): 


Evpvtov o7opa Tis RV ; 


305 ¢aons| 
The MSs. 
the 


tov Wecklein. 
808 rexvotdooa Brunck. 


the thoroughly idiomatic use of the fut. 
indic. with ei, in connection with the 
prayer: ‘if thou mzzsz¢ do it, at least do it 
thus.’ So O. C. 166 Adyov ei Tw’ otcers | 
mpos éuay Néoxav, dBdrwv droBas | ...pa- 
ver.—érvafter {dons is here almost pleon- 
astic: cp. Azz. 3 (n.). 

This verse is a development of pa wor’ 
elo (Sour: ‘may I never see it; nay, if it 
is ever to happen, may it not happen 
while I Ave.’ Her words unconsciously 
foreshadow the troubles which, after her 
death, were brought upon her children 
by Eurystheus (Eur. Heracl.). Such an 
allusion is quite in the poet’s manner (cp. 
n. on Az. 1080 ff.). 

The objection to the verse as illogical 
assumes that the 6é in pndé means ‘or,’ 
and that, therefore, the wish ‘not to see’ 
the woe is distinguished from a wish which 
it includes,—viz., that the woe may not 
come while she lives. The answer is 
simply that the dé | in u7dé means ‘and.’ 

308 f. Ttexvovoca: schol. réxva éxovea 
drep KadXiuaxds noe madodea [rac- 
Sotcoca: though Schneider Calim. fr. 431 
defends rexvotoa and ratdotca]. No part 
of rexvédes or matddecs occurs elsewhere. 
But the adj. is decidedly fitter here than 
Texovo-a (esp. in view of v. 311): nor is 
there sufficient ground for the assumption 
that rexvotooa would imply several chil- 
dren.—tpés...pdorv, judging by it: cp. 
Ph. 885 n.: gvows of physical aspect, as 
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child of mine thus visited by thy hand; nay, if such visitation 
is to be, may it not fall while Deianeira lives! Such dread do 
I feel, beholding these. 

x  [ZoIoLk.] Ah, hapless girl, say, who art thou? A maiden, 
or a mother? To judge by thine aspect, an innocent maiden, 
and of noble race. Lichas, whose daughter is this stranger? 
Who is her mother, who her sire? Speak; I pity her more than 
all the rest, when I behold her ; as she alone shows a due feeling 
for her plight. 

Li. How should I know? Why should’st thou ask me? 
Perchance the offspring of not the meanest in yonder land. 
DE. Can she be of royal race? Had Eurytus a daughter ? 


latter is the Aldine reading. 309 rdvrwy has been suspected: Meineke con). 
mavrws: Nauck, épyev: Subkoff, ra@év (or wovwy): Hense, dieipos ef ov Tavde.— 
vyevvaia] The letter »v has been erased before this word in L. 312 mrElcTor)] 
mreiorwv L. 313 ppovew oldevy wovy|] Axt con}. doxet for oidev: Blaydes, 
mréov for uovn: Hense, dpovety éricrarac: Wecklein, cal ppdvnu’ (or padtor’) aidn- 
gover. In L the p of ppovetv was omitted, but has been inserted by the first hand. 
314 xai kplvos r: Kexpwos L. As Harl. has kal Kpivets, Blaydes con}. TiS’ ava me 
Kat Kpivers ; 316 L points thus:—py rev rupdvyyvev evpiTov' oropd Tis Hv; 

For TOY, awv.Z. was tov (B, T): hence Brunck wrote, wh Tov TupavvevovTos Euptrou 
omope ; Dobree suggested either (a) py TOU Tupdvvwy ; Evpitw omopd tus qv 3 or (8) 
BH Tov Tupayvay fv ris, Evpirov omopa 5 ;—but suspected that Edptrou was a gloss. 


Heimsoeth (and Blaydes) conj. uy rav rupavywy Trev éxet oropa Tis Hv; 


O. 7. 740: but otherwise below, 379.— 
TavTwV...Tavde, schol. trav ek Tod dou 
tpooywouevay. The different surmise in 
530 agrees better with 1225 f.—yevvata 
= evyev7}s (0. C. 76 etc.). 

311 ff. 6 durioas maTyp: the same 
phrase in dz. 1296: cp. O. Z. 793, 1482. 
—axtioa: for the aor., referring to the 
recent moment at which the feeling began, 
cp. 464, 1044, Af. 1307 n. —boorep is 
used as if wAetorov, instead of povn, fol- 
lowed: see O. C. 743 n. 

dpoveiv otdev, like cwdpovety éricrarat 
(O. Z. 589). Iole (whose actual relation 
to Heracles appears from 1225 f.) is feel- 
ing not only bitter grief (326), but the 
new shame and embarrassment caused by 
the presence in which she stands. While 
the other captives are comparatively cal- 
lous, ske appears to Deianeira as one 
whose sense of the calamity is such as 
might be looked for in a maiden of noble 
birth and spirit. qpovety here denotes 
that fine intelligence which is formed by 
gentle breeding, and which contributes to 
delicate propriety of behaviour. So, in 
Ant. 1250, it is conjectured of Eurydice 
that, in her grief, she has sought privacy: 
yv buns yap ovK direipos, WoO awapTave. 

314 £. For kat emphasising the verb, 


cp. 490, 600, Ant. 772 0. for Kptvots, 
above, 195.—yevvnpa TOV axeiBey, an off- 
spring of the folk there (at Oechalia). 
Others make the gen. partitive (supplying 
yevynudrwv); but this seems less natural 
here. For rév éxetOev as= Tar éxel, cp. 
6o1 Tats €owlev: Ant. 1070 ThY KdTWwOED. 
(In 632 raxetOerv is not quite similar. )— 
ovkK év torTaTtots goes with yévyyua, not 
with rév éx., as the schol. saw: ovx év 
Tals amepptupevars Kat evTed€or TETAY- 
hévn adda O7Aov Ste mpov’yovoa ev eEvrye- 


veia. For the litotes cp. //. 15. 11 é7el 
ot vv ddavpdraros Ban’ ’Ayaov. 
S16 pr TeV TUPdVYeV; sc. yé&ynua 


qv: for the interrogative uy, cp. O.C. 
1502. The plur. (like Bacidéwy in Ant. 
1172) denotes ‘the royal house’: so, in 
O. C. 851, Creon calls himself rvpavvos, 
though Eteocles is reigning.—Hvpvrov 
omopa tus Hv; The only natural sense is, 
‘had Eurytus any issue?’ She had heard 
that he had sons (266). But we may sup- 
pose, either that she forgets this, or, better, 
that her question is qualified by its context, 
meaning, ‘had Eurytus any daughter?’ 
The other version, ‘was she a child of 
Eurytus?’ would make tts strangely weak. 
Further, in a mere surmise, such as this, 
the less direct inquiry seems the fitter. 
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aris él. 


329 


AI. ov« oid: Kal yap ovd’ avicTopour paxpav. 
AH. oud ovopa TpOs TOU TOV CuvepiTro pov EVELS 5 
AI. HKLOT A ouyy TOUmOY epyov WVUTOD. 
AH. elm , @ Tada, aNN np éK cavrys" érrel 320 
Kal Cuppopa TOL py Eldeva oe 
AI. ov Tapa To ye mpoobev ouder €€ toou 
xpove * Sujoree yhoooay, qTUs ovdapa 
Tpoupyvev ouTe peilov ovT éAdooova, 
ad’ aiéy wdivovca TULPopas Bapos 
Sak puUppoeL OvaTHVOS, €€ OTov maT pav 
Ounvepnov Néhourrev n O€ TOL TUX) 
KaK7) pev avTn Y ahha ovyyrepny EVEL. 
AH. ve O ouv édobw, Kat Tropeveo Foo oreyas 


OvTHS OTaS BOOTS pede mpos KaKous 


*adhynv mpos y €uou virny *\d By: 


TO ts ovo Ww 


330 


319 #Wurov in L was not ‘primo omissum, sed postea literis exilioribus suppletum’ 


(Dind.) : 
L. 
Kakvugop éorTt. 





’ Madvig con). 


dpa L. 323 diujoe Wakefield: 


only the first two letters are somewhat cramped. 
—pEN eldeva] pn’ dévat L.—For kal Evudopa ror, 
Kat Evupopov got pw’ eldévar 
would prefer kal Evudopa col rovpé wih etdévar : 
into one by deleting 321 and changing é7el in 320 to Tis €@. 
diolcet MSS.—ovdapna Hermann : 


S20 f. quiv|] nu 
Herm. writes 
For this sense, Nauck 
but he would rather make the two vv. 
322 ot Tapa] ov 7’ 


ovdamar L: 





317 dvyirrdpovy: cp. PA. 253 ws under 
eldé7’ icft pw’ av dvioropets: the simple 
isropety below, 382, 397, 404.—pakpay: 
O. T. 220 od yap ay praxpay | txyvevor. 

318 £. Evveprdpwv: schol. fwaryua- 





Awrliwy.—*xes, compertum habes: Ant. 
9 (n.). —ijvutov: Ant. 231 n. 
320 GAN ply, ‘to ze at least’: since 


Lichas has not questioned thee. Cp. OnC. 
1276 meipdoar GAN’ vets ye: and 2b. 241 
GN”? éué.—ék wavrys, here= ‘from thine 
own mouth’ (since Lichas cannot tell me), 
rather than, ‘of thine own accord.’ In 
Ei. 343s dmravTa yap coe Tapes voubernuara 
iketyns ObaxTd, Kovdev éx caurTis heyets, 
the sense is, ‘from thine own mind.’ 

321 «al closely with Evpdopa, a very 
misfortune. Deianeira is deeply interested 
by the captive, and feels drawn towards 
her. She is anxious to know the stranger’s 
story, in order to offer her personal sym- 
pathy. These words express the pain and 
regret which she would feel at zot being 
able todoso. The subtle art of the poet’s 
language here depends on the different 
shades of meaning possible for guudopd. 
When Deianeira at last learns all, that 


knowledge is to her a gvudopd in the 
gravest sense: she knows that, in Iole, 
she has received a myuoviv vmrdareyov 
(376). But here she is courteously using 
£uudopa in the milder sense which it could 
also bear,—‘a matter of deep regret.’ 
Cp. Her. 1. 216 cupdophy rovedjuevot Ore 
ovK txero €s TO TUOHVvaL. 

322 f. ov tdpa x.7.d.: lit., ‘It will be 
in a manner very unlike the past that she 
will utter a word’: z.e., if she does speak, 
it will be very unlike her conduct hitherto. 
ovdéey é€ Yoov must be taken together: for 
TO ye TedTlEY xpPdvw depending on €& 
ixov, cp. Eur. Hipp. 302 ioov 8 amecpev 
7@ mply. Suyoe is a certain correction of 
Stole: yAeooay here is fig., ‘speech,’ 
precisely as in fr. 844. 3 TONhaY yAwooay 
exXéas wdrny, and £7. 596 7 maoay ins 
yrwooay: for iévac yAwooav could not 
mean, ‘to unloose’ the tongue: it means 
‘to send forth’ an utterance, being a 
poetical equiv. for iéva: @wrjv: cp. Plat. 
Legg. 890 D Tacav, 70 Neyduevov, Pwwvhy 
iévra. The use of ducévar, as meaning 
to send speech ¢hrough the lips, is thus 
the same here as in O. C. 963 (gévous 
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Li. I know not; 


indeed, I asked not many questions. 


Dr. And thou hast not heard her name from any of her 


companions? 
ibe 
DE. 

mouth. 
Lt. 


thee, if she opens her lips: 


No, indeed ; I went through my task in silence. 
Unhappy girl, let me, at least, hear it from thine own 
It is indeed distressing not to know ¢fy name. 

It will be unlike her former behaviour, then, I can tell 
for she hath not uttered one word, 


but hath ever been travailing with the burden of her sorrow, and 

weeping bitterly, poor girl, since she left her wind-swept home. 

Such a state is grievous for herself, but claims our forbearance. 
Dr. Then let her be left in peace, and pass under our roof 


as she wishes ; 


ovdapuot B. 


Kpvev written above. 327 7 6é€ L: 


her present woes must not be crowned with fresh 


pain at my hands; 


326 Sax puppoct | Sax puppoe. (made from daxpuppoet) L, with éda- 
noe Wunder. 


328 ayy] In L 


the breathing on v has been changed, and is blotted; but the corrector seems to have 


meant atrje y’. 
airy or’: Reiske, avrn, ahha: 
aur, and éxe for exe. 
is L’s reading. Nauck writes 7 & ofv. 
Ad Bot L, with most MSS. 
or Avins for the second (A). 
conj. ofo. Kawihy, or ofow 7on: 
second Avmrnv, Surry (FE. 


pot...) TOU god diAKas orduaros. The at- 
tempted interpretations of 8tolee, and 
some other conjectures, will be found in 
the Appendix. 

tts, causal (O. 7. 1184), justifying 
Vi B22. —ovdapd, adv.: O. C. 1104 n. 

324 oie petLov’ obt’ éXdooova: Azz. 
1245 mpw elmrety égONbv Wi KaKkov NOyor : 
Od. 10. 93 ov ev “yap ToT’ défeTo Kid y’ 
ép auT®, | ovre wey’ oti7’ odvyov : Her. 3. 
62 ovK éort...0Kws Tl...verKds Tor eoTat 7 
péya 7) ouKpor. 

325 ddlvovoa...Bdpos (cognate acc.): 
cp. Az. 790 mpadiw jv Ardyno’ éyw: Eur. 
Her. 990 "Hpa pe Kaper rHvd" One Thy 
vdcov. 


327 £. Sujvepov simply=jveuderoar: | 


so Oechalia is called tWirupyos (354) and 
aimewh (858). The word does not occur 
elsewhere in classical Greek, but Hermann 
quotes it from Philo Byzant. De septem 
mirabilzbus 1, where it means ‘fanned by 
breezes.’ Hermann prefers the first of 
the two explanations (€pnmov, bynr7v) 
given by the schol.: thinking that the epi- 
thet describes the rues of Oechalia as 
patulum ventis iter praebentes. This 


airy y’ V2, and so Hermann. 
Wecklein, avrjs (omitting yy’). 
329 ‘% 5 ovv scripsi pro 70’ obv’ (Dindorf). 


Hartung con). airy or’: Heimsoeth, 
Hilberg conj. &xXuev 
But 7 6’ otv 
331 Toto oto AUTHY Tpdc y’ émod AYIrHY 


The variants are worthless,—Aouryy for the first \vrny (B), 
Triclinius amended ote Avny to ota adrAAnv. 
Nauck, ofow avr7. 


W. Schmidt), véay (Dindorf), or Avy (Paley). 


Blaydes 
Others propose, instead of the 
Wecklein 


seems very far-fetched; the more so, as 
the noun is TATPAY. 

..TvXH, not the doom of captivity, 
but rather her present condition of mute 
and inconsolable griefi—avTy y is em- 
phatic ; sad for her, but to be condoned 
by ws. ¥y' is therefore in place. —ovyyve- 
EnV éxeu:—Thuc. 3. 44 exovrds re Evy- 
yy ans (some claim to it). 

S329f. 7 5° ov: cp. 0. T. 669 6 & 
otv trw: AZ. 961 of 8 ovv yehdvrwy: Ar. 
Ach. 186 of 6 ovy Podvrow. Idiom thus 
favours 4 8’; ae 48 would here be too 
emphatic.—ovTws nae qovera: z.¢., in 
silence. 

331 Among the attempts to amend 
AUInv...A\UTnv (cr. n.), the two best, I 
think, are, (1) dAAnv ..Avaryy, Triclinius : 
and (2) Admnyv...durrnv, F. W. Schmidt. 
In favour of (2), it might perhaps be said 
that the second Avirnv is more likely to be 
corrupt than the first. But it is also con- 
ceivable that the error should have arisen 
through the transcriber glancing forward. 
And, in close connection with mpds kaxots 
rots ovc.v, &dAnv seems the fittest word. 
SutAynv would be less clear (meaning the 
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aus ‘yap n TaApove4. 


pos d€ ddpara 


KO paev 707 mavres, as ov & ot OédeLs 
orevoys, eyo d€ TavOov eapKn Ta. 


AL. 


QUTOU 1s TpOToVv 


.tov CyLpLEtvane”, 


omes 


335 


pads QVEV TOVO OVOTWAS T dryeus eo), 

ov T ovdev elonKovoas expabys a Set 

TOUTOY exo yap TOVT ETLOTHNV eye. 
AH. ri & éori; Tov pe THVO edioracar Baow; 


conj. mpoogarov y’ éuod AaBor. 

(mMss.), Blaydes restores daS7. 
Harl.—éérers A: 0€Anic L: OédAos B. 
A (and so Turnebus). 335 


verse, omitting 7’ after av in 337. 
written above.—éxudéns Turnebus : 
wdavr’ Wakefield conj. xdpr’. 


former xaxd plus a new Avin): it would 
also be too emphatic for this context. 

Almost all edd. retain the optat. AaPot, 
which is possible (‘Heaven forbid that 
she should receive...!’). But, as this 
clause is linked with édc@w xal mopevéc- 
6w,—being, in fact, merely a repetition of 
the command in a negative form,—I feel 
sure that Blaydes is right in reading 
AGP. 

333 £. of OAs omevdys, back to 
Cenaeum, so as to be in time for the 
sacrifice (287): cp. 599.—éy@ 8é, after 
ov 6’, is warranted by the antithesis, as in 
143 (n.), 286.—éEapky 1186, make them 
such as they ought to be,—set them in 
satisfactory order. The word is used in 
Aesch. fers. 237 (rXotros éEapxis). 

335 The dyyedos (180), who has 
listened in silence, now places himself 
between Deianeira and the door through 
which she is about to follow Lichas and 
the captives.—avrov ye mpwrov Baty 
Gpupelvao’, sc. xwper (from ywpwmer in 
333). Where ye is thus used in reply, 
without an expressed verb, the verb can 
usu. be supplied a@vectly from what im- 
mediately precedes (as in 399 vend from 
veueis). Here we may compare 0.7. 678 
XO....7h wéANEts Komicery Sduav Tivd’ 
éow; | 10. padotod y’ Hrus 7m TUXN (sc. 
Koui®).—appetvaco” : Sophocles has the 
form dupuévew in four lyric passages (527, 
648, 27. 1389, 1397); but there is no 
other instance of it in tragiciambics. The 
apocope of dvd, so frequent in tragic 
lyrics, is comparatively rare in dialogue; 


Wunder changes mpds y’ éuod to é€& éuod. 
333 


aupelvac’ | 
8336 otctwds 7] 7 was added by Erfurdt. 
337 
éexuddnic?’ L: 
Blaydes writes rovrwy yap elu wavr’ émiorhuw eyo. 


For AaBou 
avy Brunck.—of] 7 (=7) 

éyw dé L, with most MSS.: éyw Te 
éupelvao? A, Harl.; and so Ald. 
(otorwds yy’ A.) Hense deletes this 

elajKxovcas| é&jKkoucas K, with els 
éxuddys vy? A. 338 For 


av 8] 
334 


the iambic examples are chiefly nouns, 
as auBarns, TpocduBacts, auBor}, aumrvon, 
dumrrvx7: more rarely verbs; though cp. 
396 (n.); Eur. ec. 1263 duBjoe. In 
Tro. 1277 dumvéovs’ is only a vw. 2. for 
éumvéovo’, as in Phoen. 1410 audéper for 
dvapdépee. An example in Attic prose is 
Xen. Cyr. 7+ 5+ 12 d.BoAddos vis. 

S36 f. dvev here = xwpis, as in O. Le 
1464 4 aveu T0085’ dvdpds.—otorivds T°: the 
vis placed as if waOys were to serve for 
both clauses: but, in the form which the 
sentence actually takes, this re properly 
belongs to paGys, and the second re to ék- 
pabys. (Cp. PA. 1415 Ta Acés Te ppdowy 
BovAevuaTd cou, | Karepyticwv 0 6ddv jv 
oréde.) For the simple verb followed 
by the compound, cp. O. 7. 566 f. érxere 
—tapéoxomev: Ph. 249 f. ola @a—xdro.d’. 
—The masc. plur. ovoriwas alludes to 
Tole: cp. O. 7. 366 odv Tots ptATarous 
(locasta).—év 7 “oddey eiorjkovoas: her 
relations with Heracles. The first clause 
corresponds with the information which 
the speaker gives in wv. 379 ff.; the second, 
with that which he gives in vv. 351 ff. 

338 qwavr, adv., ‘in all respects’; to 
be taken, not with érioTnuny alone (as if 
a = ‘complete knowledge’), but with éxw 
érisTHunv.—Nauck, who pronounces the 
text corrupt, contends that we can say, 
(1) rovrwy émiorhunv éxw, or (2) mdvra 
ériaTHunv éxw: but that we cannot ‘com- 
bine rovtwy wavra.’? He compares TATA 
ema THUY éxw with O. C. 583 ra 0 é&v 
eow J n \joTw toxers K.T.d., Where TA 0” 
év péow depends on Morey toxets as= 
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she hath enough already.—Now let us all go in, that thou mayest 
start speedily on thy journey, while I make all things ready in 


the house. 
house. | 


[LIcHAS, followed by the Captives, moves towards the 


ME. (coming nearer to DEIANEIRA). Ay, but first tarry here 
a brief space, that thou mayest learn, apart from yonder folk, 
whom thou art taking to thy hearth, and mayest gain the need- 


ful knowledge of things which have not been told to thee. 


these I am in full possession. 
_ DE. What means this? 
parture ? 


Nauck conj. roUrwy éya yap mdvr’ émioriuwy epur. 


Of 


Why wouldest thou stay my de- 


339 ti 6 eore’ Tov pe 


THVS éedpiotraca [% from mw] Baow: L. Wunder writes ri & dvri rod (‘why and 


wherefore ?’). 


For we, Porson (on Eur. Phoen. 1373=1354 Dind.) conj. kai. 


For 


épicracat, Dobree conj. vdicraca:, subsistis (‘place yourself over against me’). 


émikavOdver. Hence it appears that he 
takes mavra for an acc. depending on 
emioThunv éxw as = éwicrapa. But ravra 
in our verse is an adverb. This adverb 
is used by Sophocles, not only ‘to 
strengthen adjectives’ (Nauck on Azz. 
721), asin 6 wdv7’ avadkis (#7. 301), but 
also with verbs and participles: as Azz. 
640 yvwpns ratpmas wav’ Omibev éorda- 
var: Ph. gg wal’ tryoupévyv. The adver- 
bial use of wavra with émricryunyv exw is 
none the less correct because a gen., Tov- 
Tw, happens to be joined with émotyyny. 
In Ant. 721, puva Tov dvdpa mdvr’ éme- 
oThuns wéwv, the adverb certainly goes 
with érustjuns mAéwy: but that proves 
nothing against the phrase used here. 

339 ri 8 got; Cp. O. 7. 1144 7 
5 tori; pos Ti TovTO Tovmos ioropeis; (n.). 
Here, as there, a mark of interrogation 
must follow éors, since ris can stand for 
doris only in an indirect question.—rov, 
causal gen. ; so Tivos Ph. 327 (n.).—édlo- 
racat we, makest me to halt, tyvde 
Bdowy (acc. of respect), in this movement 
(towards the house). For the second 
acc., cp. Ph. 1242 Tls @orae ww obmiKwdd- 
owy Tdde; (n.): 20, 1301 pédes me...KElpa. 
Schol.: rivos €vexey rnv mopetavy Kal rh 
elcodov tords Kal KwAVELS ; 

The midd. égicraua: does not elsewhere 
occur in a causal sense (except in the aor., 
as Xen. Cyr. 8. 2. 19 ppoupo’s érecryca- 
unv). But the causal use of xadiorapar 
(Aesch. Zzm. 706 ppovpnua ys xadiora- 
pot, Thuc. 2.6747’ év ry rode Kabioravro) 
appears to warrant a like use of égicrapar, 
where, as here, the context helps to ex- 
plain it. Cp. also Plat. 77. 63 c yewdn 
yévn Sticrauevor, ‘separating.’ [But we 


cannot properly compare O.C. 916 map- 
ioracat, ‘you bring ¢o your own side,’ 
‘subjugate’: nor Plat. Rep. 565 C ma 
TWd... Ojjwos etwHe... rpotaracbar EauTov: 
where there is a special reason for using 
the midd.] The midd. rpocopwpéva in 
O. C. 244 is similarly unique, and has a 
like justification. 

A fact which confirms this view is that 
épirravat, épicracba were regularly used 
with ref. to a halt. Xen. Am. 2. 4. 26 
émopevero 5€ GXoTE Kal dAdoTE EdioTa- 
pevos. Scov Sé xpdvov Td Yyovmevoy Tov 
OTpATEvMATOS ETWLOTHOELE, TOTOUTOV HY 
dvaykn xpovov dv ddov Tov orparevparos 
yiyvesbar rhvy éwioraciv. (For émi- 
oragis, ‘a halt,’ cp. Amt. 225 n.) Polyb. 
16. 34. 2 é€mioryoavres...7hv opunv. Diod. 
17. 112 THY OO0v...€rtoTHoas. Plut. Crm. 
I émiotyoas...Thy wopeiavy. Arrian 5. 16. 
I éméoTnoe Tovs itméas TOU mpdow. 

Another explanation is: tov pe épfor- 
Traca, ‘why hast thou come close up to 
me, trHvde Bao (cogn. acc.), with this 
(hurried) step?’ But: (1) instead of pe, 
we should then expect pou: which Madvig, 
indeed (Adv. 1. 227), proposed, though 
with the further (and needless) change of 
Tov to ép od. Cp. O. ZT. 776 mpiv poe 
TUX | Todd’ éréoty. The acc. pe is not 
adequately defended by fr. 155, ris yap me 
MOxOo0s ovK é€recTtarer; where the acc. is 
like that which can follow émBaivew as = 
‘to assail’ (42. 138 oé 8 6rayv mdnyh 
Avés... | ...€7¢87): ‘what trouble was not 
ever coming upom me?’ (2) THe... 
Baow here refers more naturally to the 
movement in which Deianeira is stopped 
than to a movement which the dyyedos 
makes towards her. 
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AT. orafleto” axovrov" Kat yap ovde TOV ™Tapos 340 

pvdov parny NKOVO-AS, OVE VUY SOKA. 
AH. 7orepov exeivous Onra Oevp’ avis maw 

KaN@pev, 7)” peot Tato b€ T eCevmely Oénexs ; 3 
AT. cot ratadé 7 oudev elpyeT au, TOUTOUS 0 ea. 
AH. Kat 6n BeBacr, xe Noyos onpawere. | 345 
AT. avnp 0d ovdéy av éde€ev aprias 

povet dtKns és opOov, adXN 4 vuv KaKOs, 

7 mpoalev ov dikatos dyyehos Trapyay. 
AH. Th PHS 5 Tapas [Lou ppace Tay ooov VOELS* 

a pev yap é€eipnKas ayvoia B EXEL 350 
AI. rovrov Aeyovros Tavdpos elon KOUT eyo, | 

. Tohhov TapovTev papTupar, @s THS KOpPNS 

TAUTNS ExaTe Kewvos Evputov @ €dou 

Tyv O vibirupyov Oiyadiav, “Epws dé vw 

povos Yewv OédhEeev atypdoar Tdde, 355 
S40 f. riv...ud0ov] Tav...uidwv V2: rdv...ud0ov K. 343 7 ’uoi Groddeck : 
4 jor MSS. 344 eipyera:| Hense conj. elpyoua. 345 xw DNédyos] 


Nauck conj. x Te Ajs. 346 av7p Hermann: dvyp MSS. 347 dwyrer] 


340 f. ov5t tov mdpos...oddé viv. 
The double ovdé here must not be con- 
fused with a double ovte: this is not a 
case of parataxis,—‘as my first story was 
worth hearing, so will this one be.’ The 
first ovdé = ‘ot even,’ and the second, 
‘20, nor....: cp. O. C. 1402 rovotirov otov 
ovde duvijcai Twe | tech’ éraipwr, od’ 
dmoorpéwar radw.—rTov Tapos pubov: vv. 
180—199.—paTyHV: not wWevdds, as the 
schol. explains (a sense which must refer 
to the speaker, not to the hearer), but 
simply, ‘in vain.’ His promise of good 
news proved true.—8okoa, sc. wdarny ce 
aKovoer Oat. 

342 £. éxelvouvs, Lichas and the cap- 
tives: who are moving away into the 
house, but have not yet disappeared. 
Their movement, which would begin at 
v. 335, ends only at 345. As the space 
to be traversed by them would not be 
great, we may suppose that Lichas, though 
he does not overhear the words of the 
dyyenXos, has paused near the door of exit, 
in uncertainty, on seeing Deianeira stop, 
and is finally dismissed by a gesture of 
hers, after the words ToUTOUS 8” a (344). 
Here she forgets the dvev tavd’ of v. 
336.—y "pol ratodé +’ (the Chorus),—z.e. 


povars: an addition which the emphasis 
on the pronouns renders needless. 

344 cot taicdé + ovdiy elpyerar: 
the verb is clearly passive: the midd. 
etpyouae occurs only as = ‘to keep oneself 
off’ from something (O. 7. 890n.). And 
it is simpler to take ovdév as nom. than 
as adv. with an impers. verb. oot ratodé 
v might be a dat. of interest: ‘for thee 
and these, nothing is excluded’: but it is 
truer (I think) to carry on é&erretvy. Thus 
the strict sense is:—‘for the purpose of 
telling to thee and these, nothing is 
excluded.’ The ordinary ovdéyv eipyer 
occurs at 1257. 

345 Kai Sy: O.C. 31n.—x@ Adyos 
onpawverw. Blaydes writes 6 re Néyers 
onuawée wot: Nauck too (cr. n.) thinks 
the text corrupt, chiefly because és is 
absent. But cp. Eur. Azpp. 341 f. BA. 
rpitn & éyw dvornvos ws drodduwa. | TP. 
ék ro. wémAnypmat’ wot mpoBycerat doyos 3 
For the verb, cp. 598 ojuawe. Apitz 
cites Plat. Gorg. 511 B ws 6 Novos onmaiver: 
but the sense there is different (‘as our 
argument indicates’). 

347. d{kys és 6p0dv, conformably with 
the straight rule of honesty: cp. O. 7. 
853 dixalws dpOov, truly right (for the 
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Mr. Pause, and listen. 


My former story was worth thy 


hearing, and so will this one be, methinks. 


DE. Shall I call those others back ? 


before me and these maidens ? 
ME. 
others. 
DE. 


Or wilt thou speak 


To thee and these I can speak freely; never mind the 


Well, they are gone ;—so thy story can proceed. 


Mr. Yonder man was not speaking the straightforward 
truth in aught that he has just told. He has given false tidings 
now, or else his former report was dishonest. 


DE. How sayest thou? 


Explain thy whole drift clearly ; 


thus far, thy words are riddles to me. 


ME. 


I heard this man declare, before many witnesses, that 


for this maiden’s sake Heracles overthrew Eurytus and the 
proud towers of Oechalia ; Love, alone of the gods, wrought on 
him to do those deeds of arms,— 


gave L, (the acute accent added by S): 
voila mw’ Herm.: 
351 déyovros tdvdpds] Aéyorrécr’ 
with sve over ot. 


prophecy). For the implied metaphor, 
cp. Eur. Hec. 602 oldev ro yy’ aicxpov 
Kavove TOU Kadov pwadwy: for els, Thuc. 
6. 82 és TO axpiBes elrety (so the MSS. : 
ws Kriiger). The gen. dixys can be joined 
to ép8ov (though without art.), since the 
latter is felt as a subst.: cp. Az. 1144 ev 
KaKD [ XetwGvos, 

oH vev.. W mpoobev.. TOT : 
can mean “Just now,’ it is not necessary 
to supply rdpeorev: but it is easy to do 
SO? Cp. Xen. An. 3. 3: 2 ey.. kal Kvp@ 
Tio TOs HV,...Kal voy tpiv etvous (eiul).— 
Kkakos here=dmicros, as at 468 it is 
opposed to dWevdeiv.—ov dlkaros is merely 
a synonym for xaxds (cp. 457), ‘not 
honest’: cp. 411: Awt. 671 Oixaovy Kkdya- 
Gov mapacrdryv. The antithesis, which 
is only between viv and mpdcéev, is thus 
somewhat blurred. 

350 G@ pev ydp e€elpnxas, standing 
where it does, is most simply taken as an 
acc. of respect ; though rourwy might be 
supplied. -—dyvota.: for the a, see on PA, 
129 ayvola poo. 

352 ff. papripwv: cp. 188. —Ripuréy 
8° EXou THY O dir. Oixadrtav: z.2., slew 
him, and Zook the town. Just so in 71. tt. 
328 €dérnv didpov re kal dvépe (the men 
are slain). This is usu. called a case of 
‘zeugma’: but it is not really of the same 
kind as (e.¢.) Her. 4. 106 éc6fTd Te 


since voy 


cp. 326.—dikns] dixnio L. 
dyvord mw L, with most Mss., and so Ald.: 
dvipoo L. 


350 a7- 
dyvoia ww Triclinius. 
353 Eipurov] evporov L, 


hopéover TH DkvOixy dmoinv, yA@ooar 6é 
idinv: where the verb properly suits the 
first clause only, and éyovot would natur- 
ally have been added to the second clause. 
The poetical use of €detv, in regard to 
contests, included the senses, (1) ‘to over- 
come,’ often connoting ‘to slay’; and (2) 
‘to gain by overcoming.’ Cp. Pind. O.r. 
88 éev 6’ Oivoudov Biav, mapbévoy re 
guveuvoyv (overcame the father in a race, 
and zvoz the daughter). So we can say, 
‘they conquered their oppressors,’ and 
‘they conquered freedom.’ The difference 
is that we should not say, in one sentence, 
‘they conquered their oppressors, and 
freedom.’ Schneidewin compares Pind. 
MV. 10. 25 éxparnoce...oTparov... | Kal... 
aTépavov, Moicaici 7’ €dwk’ dpdcar. But 
there is much probability in Heyne’s cor- 
rection of the MS. Moicat 7’ to Moicaowv 
(with no comma after orégayvor). 

tHv vipiupyov: cp. 327 n.—Oixadlapv: 
for the anapaest, excused by the proper 
name, cp. 233. 

355 pdvos Oeov: whereas Lichas had 
represented Zeus as mpaxtwp of all (251). 
—édAfevev, with irony; that gentle spell 
produced these exploits. Cp. 1142 Tormde 
plrATpw.—aixpdoat ta5e (cogn. acc.), to 
do these warlike deeds. The verb has 
here a general sense, as in Aesch. Pers. 
756 évoov aixudfew, to play the warrior 
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i ‘Opdary TOVWV 


> b ] \ “~ Pea) € 
ov tami Avoots ovd “vir 


; \ > 

Larpevpat, ovd o purtos Idirouv mopos: 
6v VUV Tapwcas oUTOS EuTrahw héyeL. 

> > e€ 47939 > ” \ / 

aG\N nvik ovK erebe Tov hutToamTdpov 


TH Tada Sovvat, KPUpLov ws Exou ExOS, 


260 


eyKhnpa pixpov aitiay @ eroacas _ 
emiaTparTever TAaTpLOA THY TAUTHS, EV H 
Tov Evputov rovd etre Seomdlew Opdvear, 
KTEWVEL T GvaKTa TaTépa THOOE Kal TOA 


ETEDCE. 
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365 


356 000’ r: or’ L.—vm’ ’Oudddy Herwerden: éx’ ’Ougddn most Mss. (a few have dz’). 
In L the e of éz’ is in an erasure,—from v acc. to some, from a acc. to others. Neither 
letter can now be clearly traced, but v seems the more probable; though the erasure 
extends, to the left of e, beyond the space which either v or a would ordinarily fill. 


356 f. These two vv. are bracketed by Wunder, whom Blaydes follows. 
though he does not bracket them, leans to the same view. 


Nauck, 
358 év viv MSS.: 6 vov 


Erfurdt: @ vdv Kochly.—Nauck thinks that after 358 there has been a loss of one or 


more verses, which referred to Heracles asking the hand of [ole. 
Blaydes (Addenda p. 289) conj. et6’: Tournier, 6 6’. 


at home: cp. Az. 97. In J. 4. 324 
aixuas 6 aixudooovo. means, ‘shall 
wield spears’: whence Ellendt under- 
stands here, ‘zztorguere hoc excidium.’ 

356 f. od taml Avdois. Here émi 
Avéots=‘in their country’ (248 év Avdots): 
cp. 1100 ys ém’ éoxarou Tomo: Her. 5. 
77 émt...77 xXopn.—* tr’ "Opdddry: in 
subjection to her,—a common sense of 
vwé with dat. (as Thuc. 1. 32 ef éodueda 
bn’ avrois), wm’ is an almost certain cor- 
rection of the MS. ém’ (see cr. n.), which 
tam. may have generated. If ér’ were 
retained, it could mean only ‘in the power 
of’: for, in reference to oe person, én 
could not possibly mean merely ‘with.’ 
After émi Avdéots, however, the repetition 
of éri in a different sense would here be 
awkward.—révev Aarpedpar’, service 
consisting in toils (defining gen.): cp. 505 
deOn’ dyavwv. (O. C. 105 méxdors da- 
Tpevwv, ‘thrall ¢o woes,’ is not parallel.) 
—6 pimrds...pdpos: cp. Anz. 36 pdvor... 
Onudrevorov. <A sarcastic allusion to the 
vivid detail with which Lichas had told 
the story (270 ff.). 

Heracles had really killed Iphitus. 
The denial here refers only to the 
place which the murder held in the 
story told by Lichas. Heracles was in- 
stigated, not by the Lydian servitude 
which punished his crime, or by those 
affronts (262 ff.) which Lichas represented 
as having moved him to the crime, but, 


359 d\n] 
360 éxo. A, and so Ald.: 


in reality, by the refusal of Eurytus to 
give him Tole. 

358 dv refers, not to udpos, but back 
to "Hows (354), verses 356 f. being paren- 
thetical; just as in 997 7 refers to xpymis 
in 992, and not to AwBay in g9g6. The 
conjecture 6 would enfeeble the passage. 
dv...1apwoas expresses that the divine 
agent, who should have been placed in 
the foreground of the story (cp. 862), has 
been thrust out of sight. Cp. Eur. Andr. 
29 ‘“Epucdvynv yauet, | rovusy trapwoas 
deomérys SovNov Aéxos.—éwrradvy éyer, 
speaks in a contrary sense. Her. 1. 207 
Exw yraounv...ra eurarw 7 obra. 2. 9g. 
56 ob6é wdduv épéer (‘gainsay’). 

359 GAN vin’: here ddd\a merely 
serves to resume the story, after the pa- 
renthesis: cp. O€ in 252, 281. Others 
make it strictly adversative: ‘(It was zof 
on account of his enslavement); rather it 
was when he could not persuade,’ etc.— 
ovK eee: the zzzZerf. is regularly used 
with ref. to such failure (e.g., Thuc. 3. 3 
émeO))...00K emeov: id. 4. 4 ws ovK émret- 
dev).—rov muToomépoyv: not yet identified 
with Eurytus. That disclosure forms the 
climax, at 380. 

360 f. KpUdioy ws Zxour A€Xos: cp. 
Her. 3. 1 ovK ws yuvatkd pu euedne... 
ge, GAN’ ws wadrkrakyHv.—eykAnpa is 
propery the matter of the complaint: 
aitiay, the imputation of blame for it. 
For airia in this sense, cp. O. 7. 656, 42. 
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not the toilsome servitude to Omphale in Lydia, nor the death 
to which Iphitus was hurled. But now the herald has thrust 
Love out of sight, and tells a different tale. 

Well, when he could not persuade her sire to give him the 
maiden for his paramour, he devised some petty complaint as 
a pretext, and made war upon her land,—that in which, as he 
said, this Eurytus bore sway,—and slew the prince her father, 
and sacked her city. And now, as thou seest, he comes sending 


éxy (made from éxer) L. 362—364 Wunder brackets vv. 362, 363: and so 
Blaydes. Hartung, followed by Nauck and others, brackets the words ryv tavrys 
.. TATEPG. 363 roy Hvpurov rvs’? L, A, and most MSss.: Tov Hupurov 
Tévs’? B, K, N. The Ald. has rév Hvpirov révs’. Erfurdt, r&év Hvpirov révd’. 
Hermann (third ed.) gave rév 6’ Huptrouv rid cire deordcew Opdvwv, placing the 
verse after 368. 364 xreiver] Blaydes gives xravot.—arépa] In L a 
letter has been erased after 7a.—modv] mdaddw L, with o written over a bya late 


hand. 


dduous | ws] Blaydes Free ’s dopuous | cous. 
ws dpas, wxec Oduous | ws Tovade wéumwy ovK 


conj. wpos: Hartung, oge.—For 


365 f. érepce] Blaydes mépoee.—xai viv] Brunck kal vev.—yKec 


For ws, Brunck gave és: Schneidewin 





28.—eroupaoas: cp. Isae. or. 11 § 14 
dyGvas wapacKkevdsecy (‘to get up’ law- 
suits against one). 

362—364 émortpareve...dvakTa Tra- 
tépa. I keep the traditional text, only 
with t6v8’ (B) instead of rovd’ (L) in 363: 
in the poet’s time either would have been 
written TONA, If the text be sound, it 
means :—‘he makes war upon her country, 
that in which (Lichas) said that this 
Eurytus was master of the throne.’ But 
there are three difficulties: 

(1) It was needless to say that the girl’s 
marpis was also the realm of Eurytus: cp. 
244 f.: 283 ff.: 315. The excuse must be 
that the Messenger himself had not yet said 
so; he is wordy, and anxious, in his own 
fashion, to be lucid. The reading tovd’," 
it may be noted, suits this view of him. 
And tev8’ (Apdywv) would be very awk- 
ward. 

(2) Heracles is subject to émurrparever 
and xrefyer: but Lichas to ele. (He- 
racles cannot be the subject to eize: 
he needed not to tell his warriors that 
Eurytus vezgved there; and, on the other 
hand, Seoaofev could not mean, ‘zsurp- 
ed.) Such a change of subject is very 
harsh: still, it is not impossible; and, as 
the zarrative of Lichas has been the fore- 
most topic so far, etre would at once sug- 
gest him. An example almost as bold 
occurs in Thuc. 2. 3: ot dé I\aracis... 
Abyous deEdmevor HavXaLov, d\AwWS TE Kal 
érerdn és ovdéva ovdév évewTéptfov. 
apdcoovTes O€ TWws Tatra KaTEevonoap 


k.T.A.: where the Plataeans are the sub- 
ject of haovxagfoy and Kxarevdnoay, but the 
Thebans of évewrépifov. 

(3) At v. 377 Deianeira asks, ap’ dvw- 
vuuos | wépuxev 5 2.e., ‘is she of obscure 
birth ?’—and then, for the first time, learns 
that the girl’s father is Zurytus. So she 
must have understood advakra in 364 to 
mean, not ‘the king,’ but some (minor) 
‘prince’ or ‘chief.’ Yet, even so, her 
question at v. 377 is strange. (Atv. 342 
we saw that she ignored a hint given in 
v. 336: but on ¢hzs question—the girl’s 
birth—we should have expected her to be 
attentive.) 

The only course which removes all 
these three difficulties is Hartung’s,—who 
brackets the words Thy Tavrys...mrarépa, 
so that three verses shrink into one,— 
emigTpaTreve. TWaTploa Thode, Kal Tod. 
This would certainly improve the passage. 
And it is conceivable that the interpolation 
should have been due to actors. 

Others read trav Evpirou révd’, render- 
ing: ‘in which (Lichas) said that Heracles 
(r6v0’) holds’ [or ‘wishes to hold’] the 
throne of Eurytus.’ But Heracles simply 
laid Oechalia waste; there was no ques- 
tion of his reigning there.—Wecklein in- 
geniously reads tov épydtny (for Evpurov) 
Tavs’: ‘where Heracles said (to his war- 
riors) that the author of these wrongs was 
king.’ 

365 f. fer, Heracles: he is not, in- 
deed, yet at Trachis (and the words 
déuous ws Tovode go with wéurwv); but, 


60 © ZO¢0 KAEOYS 


e id , > 3 , , 
OS TOVTOE TELTWV OVK AbporTiDTws, yuVal, 


0vd Wore SovAny 


pende TpowddKa Td0e° 


ovd’ eikds, elmep evreHeppavrat OOo. 
edo &ev ouv po Tpos GE OyABOAL TO Tay, 


déomow,, 6 TOvOE TuyXavo pabov Tapa. 


37° 


Kat TAUTO Toot Tpos peon Tpaxwiev 
ayope cuvegnKovoy OT AITOS él, 

OoT eSeheyxew" et de py eyo pia, 
oux NHOOLal, TO O _oplov efelpnx OMOs. 


AH. ouLoL TdNawa, TOU TOT eypt TPAy [LAT Os ; 


375 


TW elodedeypau TN |LOVV vmoaTeyov 


haOpatov ; 


> 
7) OvaTHVOS: ap AVOVUILOS 


TEPUKED, OOTEP oumdyov Oued LvUTO ; 


AL. 


Wecklein writes ws gcuvaopov ddmous | és Tovcde méumet KOUK. —rovc de] 


367 unde] ph dé L. Erfurdt conj. ware: 

erasure after o: it was perhaps tovde); and so most MSS. 
others. 368 évrePépuavra MSS. 

tum est’: 


The gloss éxxéxavrac is written above. 
372 woaitws|] wo aitrwo L. 
ENEYXELV. 


after his distant wanderings, he may be 
said to ‘have arrived,’ since in his march 
from Oechalia he has already reached the 
point of Euboea nearest to his home (237). 
Heracles being the subject to érepoe and 
to évreBéppavrat (368), there would be an 
exceptional harshness in making Lichas 
the subject to HKev: nor would “this suit 
the sense so well. 

Sopous as Tovoede: seen.on O. 7. 1481 
ws TUS GdeApas Tdode Tas Euds yépas. The 
case for reading és is stronger here than 
there. Yet I refrain from altering, since 
the house so easily suggests the house- 
hold. 

368 ovd’ eixds: of6é here = ‘nor,’ 
rather than, ‘not even.’—évreBéppavrav. 
This compound is not found elsewhere, 
while éxOepuaivy is frequent. But évOepuos 
was common, and is applied by Arist. 
to a ‘fervid’ temperament (Prysiogn. 
2, p. 8064 26: drdvoray...&vPepuov: 3 
P- 808 @ 37 evgvets kal évOepuoc). Here 
év-, suggesting the inward, Azdden flame, 
seems better than the more prosaic éK-. 
In fr. 430. 3 the corrupt €7@’ adderau is 


y Kapra Aapurpa KaL KAT 
TaTpos pey ovaa yeverw Evpvtov sore 


Subkoff says: 
but the supposed dot is merely the smooth breathing on e, placed (as 
often) a little too much to the right, so that it is over ». 


*6 ovoje. KOU giow 


380 
Tovode L. 
Hartung uy od.—rdde L (with an 


rade B, with a few 
‘Tn L prius v puncto nota- 


(Cp. on 463, 468.) 


exredepuayr at is the conject. of Dindorf. 
373 dar é&ehéyxev] Tournier conj. obs éo7’ 
374 7d 6’ made from 700’ in L. 


378 d.uspuvvTo;] In L the 


corrected by Valckenaer (after Ruhnken) 
to év@d\rera, but by Ellendt to €x @d\7re- 
rat: and the latter is confirmed by Bekker 
Anecd. p. 40. 20. 

371 f£. pds peony Tpaxwwiey ayopq: 
péon here implies, ‘open,’ ‘ public,’ as in 
Zez’.,.€s wécov (Ph. 609 n.): mpos, lit. 
‘close to’; the &yyedos had been one of 
those who stood in the outer part of the 
crowd, while inner circles were thronging 
round Lichas; he had thus been able to 
get away quickly (188—195). In 423 
the prep. is the vaonet ev. —dyopa, not 

‘market-place,’ but ‘gathering’ (the place 
was a Aeuwy, 188); a sense not rare even 
in Attic prose: cp. Xen. An. 5. 7. 3 ouv- 
aryaryety aurev _ayopay : Aeschin. or. 3 
§ 27 dyopdy rovjoat Tw pvdrwy. 

Join doavrws eol: cp. Her. 2. 67 ws 
dé atTws TH Kuol oi ixveural @amrrovrat. 

374 10 8’ op0ov: cp. the words of the 
messenger to Eurydice in Ant. 1194 f Tt 
ydp oe parOdooom dv wy és Uarepov | 
wevorat pay ov ued” 5 : SpGov annOe’ det. 

375 f. Tov...todypatos; Az. 102 od 
go. TUXNS EGTHKEV 5 10.314 &V TH TPAyLaToS. 


TPAXINIAI OI 


her to this house not in careless fashion, lady, nor like a slave ;— 
no, dream not of that,—it is not likely, if his heart is kindled 
with desire. 

I resolved, therefore, O Queen, to tell thee all that I had 
heard from yonder man. Many others were listening to it, as I 
was, in the public place where the Trachinians were assembled ; 
and they can convict him. If my words are unwelcome, I am 
grieved ; but nevertheless I have spoken out the truth. 

Dr. Ah meunhappy! In what plight do I stand? What 
secret bane have I received beneath my roof? Hapless that I 
am! Is she nameless, then, as her convoy sware? 

Mr. Nay, illustrious by name as by birth; she is the 

daughter of Eurytus, and was once 
mark of interrogation is due to an early corrector. 379 4 Kxapra Canter: 
h kat ra MSS. and Ald. (9 kal radaumrpa L).—dvoua Frohlich: dupa mss. The 
same emendation was made independently by Hartung and Wecklein (47s Soph. 
ent. p. 59), who give it in their texts.—In L d@yy. stands before v. 380, and v. 379 
is given to Deianeira (as in Band T), but the mark ¢ is prefixed to it. Cp. the 
schol. on 379: Tiwés TO To dyyéNov rpdownov mact. The Aldine gives v. 379 to 
Deianeira. 380 wév] Reiske conj. yap. For uév ofca Wecklein conj. yeyaoa, 
comparing O. 7. 1168 éyyevys yeyws.—yéveow] In L the letter y, which had been 


omitted, is written above. 


A late hand has written o over the final v: this uv. 2. yéveos, 


Triclinian, appears in a few late Mss. (as B and T).—zoré] Blaydes writes omopa. 


—0TOOTEYOV with elo dedey pa : cp. £7. 
1386 PeBaow apt. bwuaTwv vmoaTeyot. 

377 £. & S8voTHVOS, Sc. eyo: cp. 1143, 

12.43. Pu: 744 dboTAVOS, wo Tddas éyd.— 

dvavupos: donuos Kat duovyevis (schol.). 
The reference to origin is brought out by 
aéukev. 

This question seems strange after the 
words krefve. + dvakta jratépa THode in 
364,—which Deianeira can hardly be sup- 
posed to have forgotten. (Seen. on 362 ff.) 
If those words be genuine, we might per- 
haps regard the question here as merely 
continuing her own bitter thought,— 
not as really asking for information :— 
‘Wretched that Iam! Is this the name- 
less maiden of whom he spoke?’ (Cp. 
the bitter self- communing of Oedipus, 
O. T. 822: ap’ épw xaxéds; | dp’ odxt ras 
dvaryvos;) It is not decisive against this 
view that the matter-of-fact dyyedos takes 
the question literally. 

Sudpvuro (cp. 255 n.): Lichas had 
merely declared that he knew nothing 
(314-319). 

379 7 Kdpta: these words begin the 
reply to a question in &/. 312, Aesch. 
Suppl. 452: they are the first words of a 
speaker also in 4z. 1359, ZZ. 1279. 

The conject. dvopa for éppa not only 
removes a difficulty, but is made almost 
certain by the question, dp’ dvavupos 


aéecukev ; The words were easily confused : 
thus in Az. 447 Gupa has been made in 
L from évoua. By vopa, as dist. from 
dio, is meant partly the nobleness of 
the name itself (akin to Iolaiis, etc.), partly 
her personal renown for beauty. On the 
other hand, kar’ dppa, ‘in regard to her 
appearance,’ is a phrase for which there is 
no real parallel: it cannot be justified by 
the use of éys (77. 24. 632) in that sense. 
In Az. 1004 dvoGéarov dupa is not similar. 
—ovow, birth, as Az. 1301 pices wer Fy | 
Bacthera (and 26. 1259). 

In some ancient texts this verse was 
given to Deianeira. Among recent edi- 
tors, Paley shares that view. But: (1) If 
Deianeira has already answered her own 
question, the Messenger’s speech opens 
weakly with v. 380. (2) It agrees best 
with the practice of Sophocles to suppose 
that ee are a speaker’s first words. 
. (as B, K, ‘T); 
which give wv 379 to Deianeira, have ? q in- 
stead of 4, with the mark of interrogation 
after diow, and only a comma after 
SudpvuTo. Thus D. asks, ‘Is she obscure, 
or illustrious ?? But this is weak. 

380 f. warpds pev otoa «.7.A. The 
simplest account of the wéy is that IdAy 
dé kadouuévn ought to have followed, but, 
owing to the fact that her zame is pri- 
marily in question, the second clause be- 





62 ZTOPOKAEOQY2 


"IdAn “KaXetTo, THS EKELVOS ovdayia, 
Braoras eporver nev ovden t LoTopav. 


XO. 


oNOLWTO HA a TAVTES ol KOKOL, TO, de 


hapa’ OS ATKEL a mpemovt avT@ KQKG. 


AH. ti xe? TOELD, yuvares ; QS eyo ddyous 


385 


TOs VOY TApOvELW exmemhny ev KUpo. 


390 


XO. wevdov podrotaa Tavdpds, ws Tay av cahy 
heSevev, EU vw ™pos Bio Kpivew OéXots. 
AH. aN elt Kat yap OUK oar yvepns heyens. 

AT, mpEts dé T POT PEVA LED 5 y ti xP? TOELW | 
AH. pipv’, ws 00° avnp OUK EuUoV UT ayyeAwV 
GXN avToKdntos ex Sdpav ropeverar. 
381 ’kadeiro] Kade’ro MSS.—ovdaud Herm. : ovdayar L. 


and Hense conj. épwpa.—ovdev ioropiv | Enger conj. ovd’ avioTopay. 


XO., 


Le: ’ prob. due to Triclinius. 
padtora Oe. 

words, éaot.. 

read avr@. Nauck conj. écO\q@. 


382 édwve] Hertel 
383 L omits 


as though this v. and the next belonged to the dyyeros.— uy Te] a) ro. T, K, 
Nauck writes, with Frohlich, ddowrTo wavrTes of Kaxkol, 
384 aro H. Stephanus and Canter: 


The schol.’s 


av7@ MSS. 


.KaKOUpyous éyous éauTois cuvTiféaciv, suggest but do not prove that he 
385 To this verse L prefixes, not Ant, but 





came *IéAn *kadeiro. The moré belongs 
in sense to ’KaXetro, not to otoa: the 
imperf. refers to her former condition in 
her own home: cp. 301 jar. 

*I6Ay: dda on the vase from Caere 
mentioned above (265 f. n.). Cp. Hes. fr. 
45 (ap. schol. on 266 above), Tovs dé ped’ 
Ordorarny réxero EavOhv "lodrecav | ’Av- 
rioxn. Curtius (Ztym. § 590) accepts the 
connection with tov. Some mythologists 
regard Iolé as ‘the violet dawn,’ who is 
wedded to the rising sun (Hyllus) after 
his precursor (Heracles) has passed away 
in fiery glory (Paley, Jutrod. to Tr, 
p. 204). The poet, at least, is innocent 
of such symbolism. —T1S: 47 0. 

382 Pddoras: the plur., as O. 7. 
717,0. C.972.—ovbdév ioropov, compared 
with the words of Lichas himself (317 
ot’ dvicrépouv waxpav), seems better taken 
as=‘ because he had not been zzgziring’ 
(Gre obey iordper), than, ‘because he did 
not know’ (cp. O. 7. 1484 f.). 

Many editors place a comma after 
épdver. This implies that d70ev could 
stand as the first word of a sentence or a 
clause. Now there are certainly instances 
in which the special point of the irony 
conveyed by 670ev lies in words which 
follow it: yet, even then, 690e is also 
retrospective. Aesch. P. V. 986 éxep- 


Tounoas Onbev ws mats’ dvTa me: here ws 
maté’ dvra is the point: but that is no 
reason why 69@ev should not refer to the 
whole sentence: 7.¢., ‘thou hast mocked 
me, forsooth, as though I were a child,’ re- 
presents the sense no less well than, ‘thou 
hast mocked me as if, forsooth, I were a 
child.’ The same remark applies to Thuc. 
I. 127 ToUTo 6h 7d ayos oi Aaxedatpoveoe 
éxéXevoy éXavvery d70ev Tots Oeots mpwrov 
Tynwpotvres. Id. 4. 99 0vd’ ad éomévdovro 
dj0ev brép THs exeivwv. This last example 
would really show 67@ev as the first word 
of a clause, z/ it were necessary to take it 
exclusively with trép ris éxeivwy: ‘nor, 
again, were they (the Boeotians) going to 
make a truce about ground which, for- 
sooth, was Athenian.’ But the sense is 
rather: ‘nor, again, were they going to 
make a truce, forsooth, [2.e., as the Athe- 
nian proposal implied, ] about ground 
which was Athenian.’ And so, here also, 
the irony of 578ev affects the whole sen- 
tence, and not only the words ov8év 
io Topov. 

383 f. ddoLWWTO k.7.A.: a forcible way 
of saying, ‘Any kind of misdoing might 
be pardoned sooner than treachery of the 
kind which we see here.’ Cp. 468 f., coi 
& éyw ppagw kaxov | mpds dddoyv eivar, K.7.X. 

The comment is aimed at Lichas in the 
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called Iole; she of whose parentage Lichas could say nothing, 
because, forsooth, he had asked no questions. 
CH. Accursed, above other evil-doers, be the man whom 


deeds of treachery dishonour ! 


De. Ah, maidens, what am I to do? 


have bewildered me! 


CH. 


These latest tidings 


Go and inquire from Lichas; perchance he will tell the 


truth, if thou constrain him to answer. 


Or what is thy pleasure? 


Dr. Well, I will go; thy counsel is not amiss. 
Me. And I, shall I wait here? 
DE. 


Remain ;—here he comes from the house of his own 


accord, without summons from me. 


merely a short line. 


and Ald.: see comment. 
Brunck, Campbell. 


to Deianeira; and so Turnebus. 


387 zevdov MSS.: wv@od Nauck. 
puv MSS.—@édors L, A, etc., and Ald. : Oédeus r. 
390 L gives this v. to the Chorus: so, too, Turnebus, 
Hermann first gave it to the Messenger. The Aldine, with most 
MSS., gives it, along with v. 389, to Deianeira. 
The Aldine, with most MSS., gives them to the 


388 vw Brunck: 
389 drir: dro L, A, etc., 


391 f. L gives these two vv. 


Chorus.—60 avip Herm. (80° @ ’vinp Erfurdt): dvjp 66° Brunck: 66° dvyp Mss. 


first instance; but its vague form seems 
purposed, so that the hearers may extend 
it, if they please, to Heracles. Deianeira 
herself is in doubt whether the dissimula- 
tion practised by Lichas was prompted 
by her lord (449): Lichas explains that it 
was not so (479 f.). The schol.’s para- 
phrase shows that he wished to punctuate 
thus: ddNowrTo, wh TL WavTes, ol KaKol, etc.: 
‘perish, not all men, but the evil; and 
(especially) he,’ etc. 

ta Sé: for the place of the art., cp. 
g2 n.: for 8 as=ddda, Ant. 85 n.—pq 
(generic) mpérov0’ att®d: the treachery is 
aggravated by the fact of the high trust 
reposed in those from whom it proceeds. 
Ph. 1227 €mrpakas epyov mrotov wv ot cot 
PET Ov 5 

385 oety: for the spelling, cp. PA. 
120 n., and 20. p. 234. 

387 f. mwevOov: Nauck writes mvQov. 
But the change is as needless here as in 
O. T. 604. Where the sense is, ‘zzquzre,’ 
the pres. is right: cp. O. C. 993 mworepa 
muvOdvor av e | marnp o 6 Kaivwy: 20. 
T1585 ws wy eldd7’ adrov pndév wv ov ruv- 
Oaver. On the other hand in O. 7. 332 f. 
ri tar’ | d\d\ws éXéyxes 3 ov yap ay mvOo.0 
pov, the aor. is required, as the sense is, 
‘learn.’ Cp. above, 66, g1; and below, 
458. 

Poa = d\n07: El. 1223 exuaé? e 
cadh Néyw.—mpos Blav, z.c., with strin- 
gent questioning (such as the &yyedos him- 
self applies, 402 ff.). The phrase is rare, 


except where physical force is meant; cp., 
however, O. C. 1185 ov ydp ce, Oapoet, 
mpos Blay mapacrace | yywpuns.—Kpivew 
=davaKxpivew : 195 nN. 

389 ovK do yvwpNs, not away from 
good judgment,—not otherwise than it 
prescribes: ovx dvev ovvésews (schol.). 
Cp. ov« dé Katpot, ovK dd Tpdrrov (n. on 
O.C. goo): Plat. Zheaet. p. 179 C ovx 
did oKxotod eipnxev. Others understand, 
‘not contrary to my own judgment’ (rodro 
kapot apéoxet, schol.). 7. 10. 324 col 6” 
éya ovx dAtos cKxowds #ocopuat, ovd? ado 
doéns (‘belying thy hope’): 2d. 1.561 dé 
Avot | uaddov émot Eoeat. But here yrow- 
ns seems better taken generally. Dis- 
tinguish the sense in Hum. 674 amo yo- 
ens pépev | Wapov (in accordance with 
one’s opinion). 

The accent in L here, dtro yvauns, 
represents the theory that this prep. should 
be paroxytone when it means ‘at a dis- 
tance from,’ as in the phrases cited above, 
and in dao retxeos (Ll. 9. 353), dd ceio | 
(26. 437), etc. But this was merely a 
refinement due to comparatively late 
grammarians: see Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 
p- 79a: Matthiae Gv § 572 n. 0. 

391 otk chav tm’ dyyéAwv: though 
it would be easy to supply xAnGels from 
avToKAyntos (Az. 289 dkAnTos 0b8 Ur’ 
dyyéAwv | kAnGeis), it is needless to doso: 
cp. Eur. Andry. 561 od yap plas oe KdXn06- 
vos mpobuuia | werAAOov, GAA puploy Ur’? 
ayyédwv. 


395 


400 


LOTOPO. 


es FObOKAEOYS 

Al. 7¢ ypy, ydvat, poddovra mw “Hpakhet déyeuv ; 
didagor, os EpTOVTOS, “os Opas, Eov. 

AH. os EK TOXELAS | uv Xpove Bpadet poov 
qooels, Tp Nas “Kavvedoao Ga doyous. 

AI. dd’ el TU xpncers LorTopelv, Td peu eyo. 

AH. i] Kal TO TLOTOV 7™s ahn Oetas VEMLELS 5 

AI, Lore peyas Zeus, ov Y, av efeOus KUp@. 

AH. tis 7 yun Ont é€oTly HY WKELS ayev ; 

AI. EvBous: ov & eBd\aotev ovK exw Néyewv. 

AT, ovTos, Preg WOE. Tpos TW EvveTrEW OOKELS ; 

AI. ov & eis Ti Oy pe TOUT epoTnoas EXELS 5 

AT. todpnoov eizew, eb ppovets, 0 o 

393 Hopakde?] L has e? in an erasure (from 7c ?). 


Wunder: efsopas MSS.—Herwerden and Hense reject this v. 
396 kdvvewoac0a: Herm.: 
kavavewoacba. Wunder (with synizesis of ew). 


Ald.—olv xpévm] cuvxpdven L. 
dvavewoarOa. Canter: 


394 ws épds] Wakefield and 
395 raxeias|] Tpaxeias 
Kal vewoaoOac MSS.: 
Blaydes conj. 


KavaKouw odo Oat, referring to the schol.; whose phrase, however, mpiv futy xacvo- 


répovs dvaxowwoac bat hoyous, confirms the (amended) vulgate.’ 


397 and 399 


-are given to the Messenger in L, but rightly to Lichas in A and other mss., and 


in the Aldine. 





394 as épas. I receive this slight 
and easy correction of eloopas, holding 
that the latter does not admit of any 
sound defence. Various explanations of 
it have been attempted. (1) Seidler: 
eicopas governs the gen. No one would 
now maintain this: the alleged instances 
are irrelevant (Ar. Aan. 815 wapidy with 
agen. absol.: Xen. M. 1. 1. 11 obdels dé 
wwrore LwKpdtovs ovdev daePés...ovTe 
mparrovrTos eldev, etc., where the verb 
governs the acc., and the gen. is posses- 
sive). (2) Hermann: the constr. is, 
OS (‘serce” ), EpTOvTOS EL.0V, eioopas (700- 
To, €provTd pe). But ws must go with 
the gen. absol. (3) Nauck: os &ptrovros 
éuov, (orws) eloopas (éue Eprovra). But 
(a) this implies a harsh asyndeton (dtdagov 
—eicopas): and (0) the constr. is not justi- 
fied by AZ. 281 ws a0’ éxovTwy Tavd’ éri- 
oracbat oe xph (cp. Ant. 1179 n.). (4) 
Matthiae: there is a confusion between 
cloopas @S EptrovTos énov, and ws (since) 
eloopas epmovra ue. (5) Dindorf: etoo- 
pas is parenthetic. This is the best plea: 
but it does not suit the idiom of tragedy. 
The parenthetic dpas (interrogative) does 
not support it. 

As regards #s Spas, Blaydes well points 
out that a double @S occurs elsewhere : 
[241 Tax’, ws Coukas, ws vooets pavels : 


398 veuets Nauck (schol. on 399, denynoomat): 


véwers MSS. 


Ant. 735 dpas 745° ws elpnxas ws dyav 


véos; Al. 1341 7ayyedas, ws eouxev, ws 
TEOvnkora, 
S9O5f. & Taxelas: cp. 727, and n. 


on Ant. 994.—ovv Xpove.. -Bpade: 0.C, 

1602 Tayxel...cdv xpdvw (n.).—aply yas 
Kavvedoacbat Adyous. The compound 
verb is confirmed, as against the cal ved- 
cao Oae of the Mss. (cr. n.), by the schol.’s 
paraphrase, dvaxailcac@a [this schol. 
has no lemma]; and more esp. by Eus- 
tath., p. 811, 20 (on vecoto Babeins, LZ. 10. 
353), vEeayv, ov xpioes Tap" “Howddw év Ta, 

Oépeos dé vewuery OUK ATATHTEL (Op. 462), 
é& o} Kal Tape Zopoxhet dvavewracbar 
AOyous, TO dvaxwhoa. On the other hand, 

the MS. «ai is clearly sound: zpiv Kat here 
= ‘before eve’; see on Ant. 280. For 
the apocope of the prep. in xdvvedoacOat, 
see on 335 dumelvac’. The synizesis of 
ew, assumed by those who write xdvavew- 
gac@at, would be very harsh. I doubt 
whether Eustathius was right in his theory 
—suggested by vedv—that dvaveotobat 
Aoyous was a metaphor from ploughing. 


Had it been so, it ought to have implied, 


‘going again over o/d ground,’ like dva- 
mode érn (Ph. 1238n.). Here the sense 
is simply, ‘to renew converse.’ Cp. 
Polyb. 5. 36 det rov Né-yov dveveotro. 
398 7 kal: 246.—1Td murrov THS dAy- 
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Enter LICHAS. 


Li. Lady, what message shall I bear to Heracles? 
me thy commands, for, as thou seest, I am going. 

DE. How hastily thou art rushing away, when thy visit had 
been so long delayed,—before we have had time for further talk. 

Li. Nay, if there be aught that thou would’st ask, I am at 
thy service. 

De. Wilt thou indeed give me the honest truth ? 

Li. Yes, be great Zeus my witness,—in anything that I 
know. 

DE. Who is the woman, then, whom thou hast brought ? 

Li. She is Euboean; but of what birth, I cannot say. 

Me. Sirrah, look at me:—to whom art thou speaking, 
think’st thou? 

Li. And thou—what dost thou mean by such a question ? 

Me. Deign to answer me, if thou comprehendest. 


Give 


401—404 Nauck arranges the four verses thus :—AI. 403 (with épwrjcac’), AH. 404, 
AI. 401, AT. 402. Reiske thus :—AH. 404 (next after goo): AI. gor, 403: AH. 402. 
402—433 ‘Throughout this passage L either omits to indicate the persons, or 
gives them wrongly. (1) The following vv. have no note of the person, but only a 
short line, prefixed to them :—400, 401, 404, 405, 410, 412, 415, 416, 419, 421, 427. 
(2) The following vv. are wrongly assigned. To Dezanetra (instead of the Messen- 
ger) :—402, 408 f. (as far as ony), 413, 417f., 423 f., 431-433. To the Messenger 
(instead of Lichas) :—403, 409 (from dixaa), 414, 418 (from Pnui), 425 f.—In the 
Aldine text of vv. 402—433 the lines which belong to Lichas are rightly given to him : 
but Deianeira is substituted for the Messenger all through the dialogue. 403 épw- 
Thoas] L has épwrjcac ’ éxero: which has generally been reported as épwrjcaoc’ exes 
(the Aldine reading, first corrected by Tyrwhitt). The latter maybe what the scribe 
meant, since the preceding verse (402) is in L wrongly given to Deianeira. But he 
might also have written just thus in copying épwrjcac éxeco. What is taken for an 
apostrophe after o might equally well be the breathing on e, placed, as often, a little 


to the left. 404 80’] bc L. 


Qelas, the faithfulness of the truth, = 
the honest truth.—vepets, as in véwew 
oipay Tw, because she claims a true 
account as due to her: 436f. uy...éxxré- 
ns Noyor. Cp. the pass. in Her. 9. 7 
TO pev at’ juéwy ovTw aKkiBdnrov véwerat 
émt Tovs "EXAnvas: so honestly do we dis- 
charge our duty towards the Greeks. 

Even without the hint in the schol. 
(cr.n.), it would have been clear that 
vepets must be read here. vépers has been 
explained as follows:—(1) Wunder: ‘Do 
you give the pledge of veracity?’—1.e., 
‘Are you prepared to swear that you will 
speak the truth? (2) Linwood, ‘colis, 
observas’: 2.€., ‘Do you respect fidelity 
to the truth?’ (3) Campbell takes véues 
as ‘possess,’ ‘wield,’ ‘use’; rendering, 
‘And dost thou maintain the faithful 
spirit of truth?’ 


jes. Vv. 





401—-404 Asto Nauck’s change in 
the order of these verses (cr. n.), it is 
enough to observe that (1) Lichas could 
not reply to the question of his édécrowa 
with such a rebuff as od 8 eis rf Br pe 
K.7T.X (2) It is out of accord with 
Deianeira’s courteous dignity that she 
should address Lichas with such words as 
TOApyooy eisreiy, eb hpovets x.7.X. 

402 otros, BrAéh’ we: the d-yyedos 
roughly bespeaks attention for his own 
question; wde= defpo (O. 7. 7n.). Cp. 
O. T. 1121 ovros ot, mwpécBu, SeBpd jor 
pover Brérwy : At. 1047 ovTOS, cé Pwre. 

403 od 8’: a reproof of the meddling 
stranger. Cp. Isae. or. 8 § 24 ov 6é Tis 
el; gol 0é TE mpoonKer Odmrrew; ov yiyyMoKw 
oe. 

404 t6Apyoov, an ironical rejoinder: 
‘ bring yourself to do it,’—‘have the good- 


5 
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AI. TOs THV Kparovoav Andveipar, Owews 4.05 
KOpyy, Odpaprd & “Hpakhéous, el Hy Kup 
Neovo para, Oeomorw TE THY Eunv, 

AT. rovr’ avr expncor, TovTO cov paler. hevyeus 
déoTrowar Elva THvoe ov; AI. dixara yap. 

AT, Th dnta; motav aé&.oits Sovran OiKny, 410 
WV evpelys és THVOE pn SiKavos OV 5 

AI. wos pn iKaLLOS ; Tl OTE moukthas EXELS 5 

AI. ovdéy ov HEvToU Kdpro, TouTO Opa@v KupeEis. 

AI, drreype* }-@pos } n Tada Khbov oélev. 

AT. ov, mpiv y ay etrns LOTOpoUpevos Bpaxy. AI5 

AI. hey’, El TL xpy cers: Kal yap ov ovyndos el. 

AT. rip aiypddwrov, nv ereurbas és Odpous, 


Kdrour Oa Onrov 5 Al. oypi: T pos Th d toropets ; 
OVKOUY GU TAUTN), qv vir dyvoias Opas, 

‘LoAny epac Kes Evpvtov o7opav aye ; 

Trotous év avOpadrrour ; Tis 7oOev pohov 

cot papTupHoe TOUT €pov Kvew “amdpa ; 
Tohhourw aoT@v' €V peor Tpaxwiey 

dyopa mohvs cou TavTa y ElonKova Ox)os. 


406 f. dduaprd. @...decmdrw te] For 0 +1 TE, Blaydes writes 6’...dé.—Aevoowv] Aevowy 
L, with o written above. 408 air’] air’ L, asin Ant. 462; meant in both cases, 
probably, for aird (cp. Axt. 408 deity’ for ded). 412 roxidas] In L the first hand 
wrote moixlr\ao éxeco: S has added ’ not after, but just over, the first o, assuming, 
doubtless, that vv. 410 f. belonged to Dezaneira, though in L no note of the person 
is prefixed to v. 410 (see on 402—433). otxiddao’ Aldine (cp. n. on 402433; 
ad fin.). Tyrwhitt first gave worxthas. 414 7 Elmsley and Dindorf: fy Mss. 
418 xaroiwda Syrov; Al. dynyut'| The conject. Karo. ba ORT’ ;—ov mnut seems to have 
been due to Turnebus: Brunck rejected it in his first ed. (1786, 4to, vol. I. p. 234), 
concluding thus, ‘Nulla igitur caussa est cur Parisini editoris conjectura probetur, 


AY. 


| 420 
Al. 


AY, 


ness todo it.’ (Not, ‘dare.’) Cp. 0. C. 
184, Ph. 82, 481.—el dpoveis, ‘if thou 
comprehendest’ (the question). Not, ‘if 


speakers (dvriAaBy) gives vivacity: cp. 
418, 876. 
411 dixatos: cp. 348. 


thou art sane ’—which would be too strong 
here. —iorope with double acc., like 
épwrw: Eur. PA. 621 ri ww’ ioropets 70d¢€; 

406f. If Sdpapra were not followed 
by Seoétw, the change of 0° to 8’ made 
by Blaydes would be probable: cp. 0.C. 
1217n. But, where ¢hye relationships of 
the same persons are mentioned, Le is 
no reason for preferring 8€...8€ to re.. 
—hevoowy patravta (adv., cp. 0.7. 883.) 
suffering a delusion of the eyes. Cp. 
863: Hor. C. 3. 27. 39 (an me) Ludit 
imago | Vana? 

409 Skat: for the plur., cp. 64.— 
The division of the verse between two 


412 wovuldas (i): cp. 1121: for worké- 
dos with ref. to subtlety, see on O. 7. 130 
n ToLKLA@dds Upiyé. 

415f. Lr TOpoupEvos = epwraduevos, a 
comparatively rare use of this passive; so 
Her. 1. 24 KAnOévras ioropéecOat ed Te dé- 
yorev.—o¥ oryndds eb: as Creon calls the 
pvrag a \aAnua, Ant. 320. Possibly an 
echo of Eur. Szppl. 567 Néy’, ef Te Bovder’ 
kal yap ov ovyndos ef: where the phrase 
alludes to the rhetoric of the herald 
Copreus. 

418 xdrovo@a, z.¢c., thou knowest 
whom I mean: O. 7. 1048 doris Kdrowde 
Tov Bornp’ ov évvére. The conject., 
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Li. To the royal Deianeira, unless mine eyes deceive me,— 
daughter of Oeneus, wife of Heracles, and my queen. 
Mr. The very word that I wished to hear from thee :—thou 


sayest that she is thy queen ? 


Li. Yes, as in duty bound. 


Mer. Well, then, what art thou prepared to suffer, if found 


guilty of failing in that duty ? 
Li. Failing in duty? 
ME. 


What dark saying is this ? 
*Tis none; the darkest words are thine own. 


Li. I will go,—I was foolish to hear thee so long. 

Mer. No, not till thou hast answered a brief question. 

Lr. Ask what thou wilt; thou art not taciturn. 

ME. That captive, whom thou hast brought home—thou 


knowest whom I mean ? 


Li. Yes; but why dost thou ask? 
ME. Well, saidst thou not that thy prisoner—she, on whom 
thy gaze now turns so vacantly—was Iole, daughter of Eurytus? 


Li. Said it to whom ? 


Who and where is the man that 


will be thy witness to hearing this from me? 
Mr. To many of our own folk thou saidst it: in the public 
gathering of Trachinians, a great crowd heard thus much from 


thee. 


Kkadro.s Ga S77’; ot onus.’ 


to him. 419 iv um’ ayvoias opas MSS.: 


MSS. 


But he afterwards adopted it ; and it is now commonly ascribed 
in La letter has been erased after aryvolac. 
421 otos év] motoww K, and so Blaydes reads. 
423 sodd\oicw] Wakefield conj. 


422 mdpa Bothe: mrapwyv 
moos év. 424 ratra y’ 


eionxove’ A: ratr’ eajKxovo’ L: for the loss of ye, cp. 491, Azt. 648, 1241. 


karo.c0a Sy 3—ov Pyui, assumed that 
KaTo.ba = yryvaoKxes (‘knowest who she 
is’). 

419 ‘jv im’ ayvolas dpas. If these 
words are sound, they.mean, ‘on whom 
you look with (affected) ignorance.’ There 
is little force in the objection that Iole is 
not actually present: the Messenger is 
calling up the recent scene (314—319), 
which is so fresh in their minds. The 
real question is,—could tm’ ayvoias be 
thus used,—as = ‘with’ (not ‘/from’) 
‘ignorance’? Elsewhere dé denotes 
some external accompaniment of action, 
as (1) sound, bo cupiyyuv: or silence, om’ 
ebpnuov Bos (E72. 630): (2) “ght, bo 
Aapradwy: (3) a pressure from without, 
as umd waotiywy. There is perhaps no 
instance in which it refers distinctly to the 
mental or moral circumstances (as dis- 
tinct from motives) of the agent. In 
Eur. Azpp. 1299 br’ evxhelas Gary means, 
‘amid men’s praises’: even in ec. 351, 
€OpépOnv édrridwy Kad@v vao, Polyxena 


alludes not merely to the hopes in her 
own breast, but to the fair auguries of 
those who watched her youth. Possibly 
the use of tm’ dyvotas in this verse may 
have been felt to convey a certain irony 
which excused it; as if it implied, ‘witha 
look of ignorance assumed for the occa- 
sion,’ —the deceiver’s outward equipment 
for his part. 

On the whole, I do not feel sure that 
there is a corruption. If there is, it pro- 
bably les deep. Some conjectures are 
noticed in the Appendix. 

421 £. tis 1d0ev podoy: Od. 1. 170 Ths 
wd0ev ets dvd pay ; Eur. £7. 779 rives | 36- 
bev mopeverd’ ;—-tdpa is much better here 
than apy, a corruption which may have 
been induced by porwr above. In 431, 
on the other hand, the emphasis of rapwv 
is fitting. 

423 f. qmoddoiow doray answers 
motous év dvOpamoicr; The conject. mod- 
dots éy dora is admissible (0.7. 178 n. )s 
but unnecessary.—ayop@.: 372 n.—TatrTa 
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425 


430 


AI. vat: 
KvewW EPATKOV. TAUTO O ouxt yiyverau 
Odunow elIrewy Ka€axpiBooat hoyov. 
AT. wotav déxnnow ; ovK ET @PLOTOS eyo 
| OdpapT EPAT KES “Hpaxhet TAVTNV GYELV 5 
Al. éyo ddpapra ; ™ pos Dea, ppacor, pirn 
dé Towa, révde Tis TOT early 0 &€vos. 
AI. 65 cov taper HKovoe oS TavTNS 7TO0@ 
TONS apein Tao, KOUX n Avota 
EPO ELev auTny, ahd’ o ™mo0 Epos paveis. 
Al, avO perros, @ déo7Trow’, AMOOTHTO * TO ‘yap 


VOOOUVTL Anpew dvd pos ovyt Tdppovos. 


435 


AH. Hm, TpOS GE TOV KAT aKpov OiTatoy vazros 
Aus Kar aot pamTovTos, exces: hoyov. 
ou yap YUVALKL Tous Adyous €pels Kak, 
ovo NTUS OV KdToWwe TavOparran, OTe 


aL peLy TEPUKEV OvYXt TOUS QUTOLS el. 


425 vai. kev y L, with most Mss.: 
deletes vai. 431 éc oot L: 
nm A, etc.: Kovxi L. 


vat. kNvev 0 B: 
és gov r.—FKovoeev] Hrooe L. 
483 daveis] Musgrave conj. 


440 


vat. KAvew K. Dindorf 
432 Kovx 


opmanreis: Wecklein and 





y’: Iolé’s name and birth: ye hints that 
more is in reserve. 

425 Ifthe Ms. val be genuine here, 
it stands, of course, extra metrum, as in 
Eur. JZ. 7. 742 vai. | welow oe x.T.d. 
There, too, it has good Ms. authority, but 
is omitted by Dindorf. Here, perhaps, 
it might indicate a moment of embarrass- 
ment on the part of the herald, who now 
sees that he is detected. T he ye after 
KAvew makes val unnecessary, but proves 
nothing against it. 

TavrTo: other places where tragic metre 
proves this form are O. 7. 734; fr. 771 ov 
yap Te Bovdjjs TAUTO Kal dpduov TéXos: Eur. 
Med. 564 és Tauro Oeinv. But metre 
proves ravrov in five places of Soph. 
(O. 7. 325: O. C. 612, 1419: Ph. 540, 
1256), asin Aesch. Hum. 625, Eur. Or. 
1280, etc. Aristophanes uses both forms 
(Mub. 663 tabrd, Lg. 319 Tavrov, etc.). 

426 The antithesis is between the 
whole phrases, 86xyo.v being the im- 
portant word in the first, and eEakprBacar 
in the second. éé&axp. o-yov. means here, 
‘to render a statement precise,’ by bring- 
ing definite evidence in support of it. 

427 wolav Séxyno.; This idiom, so 


common in colloquial Attic (Ar. Ach. 
61 f., etc.), is alien from tragedy; but 
Schneidewin and others quote Eur. 4e- 
len. 566 HA. & xpédvios EXMwv ons dduap- 
Tos és xépas. | ME. molas Sdmapros ; 
(Show? ‘wee’?’). 

429 f. éyo Sdpapra; Another col- 
loquialism: cp. Ar. Lys. 529 f. émavop- 
Odcamer av vuads. | —buets Huds; dewdr 
ye eyes Kod TANnTOY Euorvye.—Tdvbe tls 
K.T.A.: Ph. 444 Todrov ood’ ei Sav Kupel ; 

431 The emphatic wot seems better 
here than wov. It may be noted that, 
instead of yKovoev, we should usu. have 
ykovoea: see on O. C. 6. Shilleto (a. 
Pretor here) was disposed, on this ground, 
to think that vv. 431—433 should be 
given to Deianeira: but they are not in 


her spirit. 
432 f£. 4 Avdia (sc. yuvyi)=7 Avon 
(70), Omphale. The adj. Avdvos (fre- 


quent in poetry) is used by Soph. in fr. 
728 Avédia \iGos. And as in fr. 49 he has 
Avéjjs (for Avédias) xepxidos, so here he 
admits the converse licence. Bothe and 
others take i Avidia as ‘Lydia,’—a bold 
equiv. for rami Avdots Aarpeduara (350). 
This is tenable, but seems less natural.— 
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Li. Ay—said they heard; but ’tis one thing to report a 
fancy, and another to make the story good. 

Me. A fancy! Didst thou not say on thine oath that thou 
wast bringing her as a bride for Heracles? | 

Li. I? bringing a bride?—In the name of the gods, dear 
mistress, tell me who this stranger may be? 

Mere. One who heard from thine own lips that the conquest 
of the whole city was due to love for this girl: the Lydian 
woman was not its destroyer, but the passion which this maid 
had kindled. 

Li. Lady, let this fellow withdraw: to prate with the brain- 
sick befits not a sane man. 

Dr. Nay, I implore thee by Zeus whose lightnings go forth 
over the high glens of Oeta, do not cheat me of the truth! For 
she to whom thou wilt speak is not ungenerous, nor hath she 
yet to learn that the human heart is inconstant to its joys. 


Frohlich, pdvos. 4834 dv0pwros Brunck: dv@pwiros MSS. 435 vocotvri 
Anpety MSS.: H. Stephanus conj. vocoty te Anpew (‘to talk crazy nonsense’): 
Heath, vocoivra Anpety: Heimsoeth, vocoivr’ éréyxew (éveyxetvy Hense): Nauck, 
voootvre mpocéxew. Blaydes writes Anpetv vocotvros. 436 mpds ce Hermann: 
mpoo oé L, with most MSs.: apds od) A and Ald.—vdos] Blaydes writes mdyov. 


440 réduxev MSS.: 


6 TI0d” epws cavels, the love for her, as 
it was manifested,—gaveis implying that 
this manifestation was sudden and vio- 
lent,—like a fire blazing forth: cp. 
Aesch. Pers. 353 tiptev pév, © déorrowa, 
Tov mavros Kaxov | pavels dddoTwp 7 Ka- 
Kos Satuwy modév.—For this third clause, 
reiterating the sense of the first (ws Tav- 
Ts TO0w x.7.d.), See on Ant. 465—468. 

434 f. dwoortytw: cp. El. 912 riod 
amocrthva. oréyns: Thuc. 7. 28 arocrn- 
var é€x uxedias. Here a _ prose-writer 
would have said rather peracr7jTw.—vo- 
_govuvtt Anpety: the dat. is bold, but does 
not warrant suspicion ; it follows the an- 
alogy, partly of duadréyeoOai tin, but 
more especially of @iAovercety rive (Plat. 
Legg. 731 A), oracidgew rivi (id. Rep. 
550 E): the notion is, ‘to hold a silly 
controversy with a madman.’ Cp. the 
schol., ov yap gidoveckjow mpds avrov. 
(For other examples of bold datives, cp. 
Ant. 1232 Nn.) 

436 f. mpdos oe rou... Atds: O. C. 
250 n.—vdtros: the tyoros mayos of 
Oeta (1191), as conceived in this play, is 
well-wooded (1195 f.). It was sacred to 


Zeus (200 n.). In an oracle of the Clarian | 


Apollo, ag. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5. 214, it 
symbolises the blest place which is reached 
by the rugged path of virtue: éorw é 


weptvxac’ Nauck.—rois atrots] made from rou avrote in L. 


Tonxtvos ain xfmros ‘“Hpaxdnjios, | mdvr’ 
éxwy OdddovTa, Wao Spewbuevos tavy- 
paddy, | odd’ ddufodrar, BEBpibe & Uddreow 
dunvexés.—kataorpamrovtos: cp. Lh. 729 
bei rupl raugans, Otras urép dxOwy (n.). 
ékkAabyns Adyov, ‘steal the story 
away, 2.¢., ‘keep back from me that 
which ought to be told.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. 
449 C Ooxels. .eld0s SAov ov 7d édAdXLOTOP 
exkréntew TOU Adyou, wa pH dédAOys: 
‘you seem to be cheating us out of a 
whole chapter which is a very important 
part of the story’ (Jowett). Not, ‘ falsify 
your story.’—Distinguish the use of éx- 
KNérrev as= éfatarav in Ph. 55. 

438 ff. Deianeira argues :—(1) 438 
—448: he need not fear that she will 
feel rancour against Heracles or Jole: 
(2) 449-454: falsehood would be dis- 
graceful for him,—and, if his motive were 
kind, useless: (3) 455 f. : detection would 
be certain: (4) 457 ff.: he need not be 
afraid of paining her. (5) In vv. 461— 
467 she returns to the first topic. 

kaky, here opp. to xpyor7: one who 
is capable of rancour. (Not, ‘cowardly.’) 
—tdv0paémrewy: human nature generally; 
not ravdp@v: the latter would be at once 
less delicate and less pathetic.—7épuxev : 
Nauck’s webvKao” is neither better nor 
worse than the vulgate. If wepvxac’ had 
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“Epo pev puv OTIS aVTAVIOTAT aL 

TUKTNS oTres és XEtpas, ov Kahas povet* 
ovTOS yap apxet Kaul Gear ¢ OTOs Oéden, 

Koy ov ye TOS 0 ov yarépas olas y E00 5 


OOT EL Tl TORQ T avopi THOE 7) vOo@ 


445 


Anpbevre HELTTOS elit, KapTa paivopar, 

n TOE TN yuvauxt, ™ peraurig 

TOU pander alo pod pn Epou KaKOU TWOS. * 
OUK €OTL TAUT ° aN EL pe éx Keivou palov 


pevoet, pad lnow ov Kahn expavOavers: 


450 


et S avros avrov woe TaLoevers, OTaV 
Oédys yeveo bau XpNnoros, op Pnoer KaKOS. 
GN ele Trav Tan Ges: os ehevlepe 
wevdet KaretoOar Knp mpoaEeaTLV ov Kady. 


4 N a > N “~ , 
Gmas O€ Anoes, OVE TOUTO yiyveTaL: 


441 wd vv] pev viv L, with an erasure of two letters before dv. 
quotes vv. 441—443, has uév yobp (Flor. 63. 24, p. 388). 


455 


Stobaeus, who 
444 Wunder and Nauck 


bracket this v.—x«apot ye’ mas 0 od] Kapod ye riod ob L.—xarépas olas yy’ éuod] 


Blaydes writes Xarépas +’ otas cpu. 


445 This v. was omitted by the first 


hand in L, and added in the margin by S. Cp. 536.—raeu@ 7’ dvdpl] rem ravdpi 


been traditional, doubtless some one 
would have conjectured mépuxev.—yat- 
pelv... Tots avrois, to delight in the 
same things: peraBod) ravrwy yuKi.— 
Wunder and others understand: ‘joy is 
not always given by nature to the same 
persons.’ 

441 f. "Epote peév vuv, like O. 7. 31 
Geoiat wév vuv: so in Ionic prose, as Her. 
4. 145 otros wey vuv ratra émrpyooe.— 
avraviorarat: like the athlete who rises, 
when called by the herald, and presents 
himself for the contest: Her. 8. 59 & 
Toto. dyGct of mpoctavicrapevor (2.c., before 
they are thus summoned) samtgovrat. So 
Plut. Sud. 7 (with ref. to a contest for 
the consulship) dvravicraro ® avrg Ma- 
ptos.— es Xetpas, with avravlorarac: a 
terse way of saying, ‘so as to come to 
close quarters’: O. C. 835 Td’ es Ba- 
cavov ef xepav (n.)3 26. 975 és Xetpas naA- 
Gov. Plut. Zhes. 5 ayxéuaxor kal wardiora 
5) wavrwy els xelpas wOeicAae (to push 
forward to close quarters) rots évaytiots 
peuadnndres. 

moxTns Stes. No one can parry the 
adroit and rapid blows of Erés. His 
antagonist fares like the barbarian op- 
posed to the skilled pugilist (Dem. or. 4 
§ 40),—6 mwAnyels del THs wAnyAs exerar, 


Kav érépwoe maraéys, éxeioé eiow ai xeipes” 
mpoBddr\coOac & 7 BAéwew evavriov oir’ 
oldev otr’? €0éXe. Schneidewin cp. Ana- 
creon fr. 63. 3 oredavous everxov, ws d7 | 
mpos “Hpwra muxTradif~w: but the resem- 
blance is only verbal; the reveller does 
not wish to veszst Love, but to make trial 
of his might. 

ov Kados povel : cp. Eur. fr. 270 
"Epwra ° boris un Oedv Kplvet péyay | Kal 
Tov amdvrwvy Sarpdv cov vrépraror, | 9 
oxatds €or, 7 KAA@Y dareypos wy | ok ode 
Tov péyiorov avOpwrrots Sedov. 

443 dpxe kal Sedv: so of Kumpis, 
fr. 856. 13 Tiv’ ov madalovo’ és Tpis ExBar- 
hee Oe@v; 2b. 15 Acds Tupavvet whevpover. 

444 xdpov ye: instead of saying kai 
Bporwy, she touchingly refers to her own 
experience: she, certainly, (ye,) can attest 
the Love-god’s power.—1ras 8’ ov clearly 
goes with what follows; it would be weak 
as a parenthesis (7@s 3° o¥;).—olas y’ 
ép0v, by, assimilation to érépas, instead 
of ola ¥y’ eye : Thuc. 7. 21 wpds dvdpas 
ToApnpovs otous Kai ’A@yvatovs. The ye 
means, ‘a poor mortal like myself.’ It 
should not be transposed and placed 
after xarépas (‘and another ¢00’), 

Wunder and Nauck reject this beauti- 
ful verse, because: (1) by xamod ye Deia- 
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They are not wise, then, who stand forth to buffet against Love; 
for Love rules the ‘gods as he will, and me; and why not another 
woman, such as I am? So I am mad indeed, if I blame my 
husband, because that distemper hath seized him ; or this woman, 
his partner in a thing which is no shame to them, and no wrong 
to me. Impossible! No; if he taught thee to speak falsely, 
tis not a noble lesson that thou art learning; or if thou art thine 
own teacher in this, thou wilt be found cruel when it is thy wish 
to prove kind. Nay, tell me the whole truth. To a free-born 
man, the name of liar cleaves as a deadly brand. If thy hope is 
to escape detection, that, too, is vain ; 


L. For 7’, Schaefer conj. +’: Blaydes writes xetvw rav6pi. 447 peratria] 
per airiae L, with w written over the second a by a late hand. w«eracriy r. 
448 éuol] éuod K. 449 ovxéor: (not odxevrt) L. 451 ardv A, Ald.: 
avrov L. 453 wiv radnOés] mwavr’ ddyOéc L. 455 dyoes A: Anono L. 





neira implies that she is stronger than 
the gods; and also that she has been un- 
true to her husband: (2) she cannot as- 
sume that Lole returns the passion of He- 
racles ; nor does Iole’s feeling come into 
account here. 

445 f. Topo 7 dvbpl : for Te irregu- 
larly followed by q (447), cp. Plat. fox 
535 D ds av...KAaln 7’ év Ouoias kal €op- 
Tats, under drrokwhekes ToT, 4 poBi- 
Tal.—Tyde TH voow, the violent passion 
of love: cp. 544: this was prob. the 
sense in fr. 615 (from the Phaedra), vo- 
cous 0° avayKn Tas Dendarovs gépev. But 
in 491 the meaning is different.—peptr- 
ros: for the active sense, cp. O. 7. 
969 n. 

447 f. Tov pydev aioyxpot, that which 
is in no way of a shameful kind (generic 
un): cp. Ant. 494 Tv undev dpOds... 
TEXY MED ° Ph. 409 endév Sixaoy (n.).— 
pnd’ enol KaKOU Tivos. As we could say, 
TO BY cual kaxov Tt (*what is not any ill 
to me’), so here it seems simplest to 
carry on the tov: though it is not neces- 
sary to do so. 

This is a remarkable passage, and it is 
of some moment to understand it rightly. 
The meaning is not merely that Iole’s 
relation to Heracles was excused by the 
omnipotence of Erés. Concubinage (7ad- 
Aaxia) was not merely tolerated by 
Athenian opinion, but, in some measure, 
protected by law (see e.g., Lys. or. 1§ 31: 
Isae. or. 8§ 39). Its relation to the life 
of the family is illustrated by the Andro- 
maché of Euripides; for though Andro- 
mache is Trojan, and Hermione Spartan, 
the sentiments are Athenian. A wife 


(yauerh -yuvn) who tolerates a madd\aky 
is there represented as proving her good- 
ness of heart (dper7, 226), and her wise 
moderation (938—942); she ought to be 
consoled by her higher place, and by the 
advantage which her. children will have 
over the vd@oz. 

But is Deianeira in earnest here; or is 
she feigning acquiescence, to reassure 
Lichas? Presently she tells the Chorus 
that she cannot endure to share her home 
with Iole (539—546). Probably Sopho- 
cles meant her to be sincere in both 
places. The faith in her own power to 
bear the trial is natural at this moment of 
excitement and suspense. Not less so is 
the reaction, when she knows the worst, 
and has had time to think. 

449f. otk ore tatr’> GAN «K.T.r.: 
2.€., ‘it is impossible that I should have 
bitter feelings towards Heracles or Iolé 
(and so the danger which you may fear is 
imaginary); d¢¢ you, on the other hand, 
if you are withholding the truth, are doing 
wrong. '—pabady.. expavOdvers: cp. 336f. 

451f£. atrov=ceauriv: O. C. 929 
aicxvvers wow | rhv airos atrod.—8rav 
BéAys x.7.d. : the form is general, but the 
reference is to this particular case: when 
you wish to prove £zzd (by sparing pain), 
you will be found the reverse (cp. 458). 
—For BPOyjorer, cp. Ant. 709. 

454 «yp, a deadly thing (PZ. 42, 
1166): mpdceotwy, said of a quality ora 
repute which attaches to a man: 42. 1079 
déos he @ mpdceacrw alaxivn 0 duod: cp. 
20. 521 

455 bras 8 Ayjorets K.7.A.: and as 
for the hope of your escaping detection, 


72 TOdOKAEOYS 


Todhol yap ots ELpnKas, ot dpdaove Epol. 


9 
KEL 


pev S€doikas, ov Kaos TapBets, eel 


70 BY Tub éa Fan, TOUTS adybvevev ay: 


TO oy elO€van Tt Seivor ; 


ovyt Xarépas 
mhetoras avnp els “Hpaxhfs eye On ; 


460 


KovT@ TUS avTav EK y éeou ddyor | KaKov 
qreyKar oud oveldos* noe T ovd av el 
KapT évrakein T@ Hide, eret oP eyo 
OKT UPA on paduora mpooBrepar, OTL 


TO Kados auTns TOV Biov du@dEew ev, 


405 


Kat ynv TAT pPOav ovy EKOVO-O Svopopos 


eTEpoe Kadovracer, 


ahha TavTa pev 


peito KAT oupov" ol oy eyo ppalo KO.KOV 
™pos aANov €ivat, mpos é eu dibevoewv ae. 


xo. * 


mov eyovon Xpnora, KOU pepper Kpovm 


470 


YUVaLKL TOE, KAT ELOV KTHOEL Xapww. 


457 kei] K et L. 


460 avzp els] Schol. Tues advdvdpous mapbévous : 
av. J. was avnpes, explained as ‘husbandless ones, "= mapbévous. 


2. bs, 
Bergk strangely 


approves this, citing Etym. MM. avnpes, avavipous,  xnpas 7) mapOévous, ws Eupnpes. 


Aesch. fr. 214 used avypns as = avdpwdns (Hesych.). 


says: ‘Punctum super v positum in L’: 


not even that comes to pass (as a result of 
reticence). Cp. O. 7. 1058 ov« dv “yévorro 
Tod’, OTws.. |. ov pave TOUMOV yévos. 
Instead of saying, ovd av TovUTO yiyverat, 
érws Ajoes, the speaker puts dts Se€ 
Ajorets first, to mark the fresh hypothesis. 
457£. Sé5oixas...rapPeis: for the sub- 
stituted synonym, cp. 347f.: 0. Ls 54 
aN’ elmep dptes THode ys, womep Kparets 
(n.).—rTotTo, emphatic : cp. Ph. gt2n. 

460 mrgcloras dvip eis: cp. O. C. 
563 n.—éynpe does not necessarily denote 
wedlock: Eur. Zro. 44 (of Cassandra) 
yamet B ge oKéTiov Avyapéuvow héxos.— 
$y = : O. 7. 968 n. 

The Nees loves of Heracles were 
as numerous as the local myths which 
claimed Heracleid descent for clans or 
houses. Thus his bride Megara connected 
him with Thebes; Astydameia, with 
Thessaly ; Astyoche, with Epeirus ; 
Epicasteé, with Elis; Parthenope, with 
Arcadia; Chalciope, with Cos; the Thes- 
piades, with Sardinia; and so forth. ‘The 
number of his sons finally grew to about 
seventy, -whose mothers are enumerated 
by Apollodorus (2. 7. 8). 


463 évraxein MSS. Subkoff 


but the supposed dot is the smooth breathing 
of e, as in the case of évreOéppavrat (368 cr. n.). 


Tournier and Blaydes conj. éxraxein. 


462f. tvéyxar’: so Plat. Lege. 762A 
(quoted by Campbell) rats wév Owreiats 
vreixovres dveldn PepécOwoayv ev racy TH 
model: 2.€., ‘have reproaches for their re- 
ward.’ (For the normal use, cp. Phaedr. 
245 B hepéadw Ta vixyrypia.) ‘The irony 
of pépecdat oveidy is less open than in 
such phrases as mév0n xkaprovo@a or 
ddxpva Kepdaivery: we might rather com- 
pare our own phrase, ‘to come off second- 
best’ (instead of ‘ victorious’). 

18e Te, od’ el...é€vrakeln, (evéyxait’) dv 
(6vecdos). For the ellipse of the optat., 
cp. Ll. 364 THs ons 5° ovK épa TULAs TU- 
xev, | or’ dv ot, cddpwr vy’ ovsa (sc. 
épwys): Ph. 115 n. Though ov8’ (‘ not 
even’) goes closely with ei, yet dv is 
placed between them: cp. O. C. 272 08d” 
dv wo’ eyeyvouny KQKOS. 

évtakelyn TO didreiy; the subject to the 
verb is surely Tole. To make Heracles 
the subject is not impossible (Greek 
could be bold in such transitions),— 
but it would be excessively harsh. Deia- 
neira has already implied that she be- 
lieved Iole to be enamoured of Heracles 
(444). Such a belief would mitigate, 
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there are many to whom thou hast spoken, who will tell me. 
And if thou art afraid, thy fear is mistaken. Vo¢ to learn 
the truth,—that, indeed, would pain me; but to know it—what 
is there terrible in that? Hath not Heracles wedded others ere- 
now,—ay, more than living man,—and no one of them hath had 
harsh word or taunt from me; nor shall this girl, though her 
whole being should be absorbed in her passion ; for indeed I felt 
a profound pity when I beheld her, because her beauty hath 
wrecked her life, and she, hapless one, all innocent, hath brought 


her fatherland to ruin and to bondage. 
Well, those things must go with wind and stream.—To thee 
I say,—deceive whom thou wilt, but ever speak the truth to me. 
Cu. Hearken to her good counsel, and hereafter thou shalt 
have no cause to complain of this lady; our thanks, too, will be 


thine. 


—rT@ pirelvy] Before rg, To has been erased in L, 


468 /peiTw MSS. 
‘dot’ is the rough breathing on p. 


MSS.—Aeyovone made from Aéyovs: in L. 
erasure at ¢, and x’ has been added by S. 


464 gxripa] wixrecpar L. 


Subkoff says: ‘peirw prima littera puncto notata in L’: but this 
Nauck reads irw (as Blaydes also conjectures), 
thinking that petrw arose from a mis-spelling, EITQ. 


470 fot Dindorf: zet@ou 
471 nde, kim’ ] In L there has been an 





rather than increase, the wife’s pain. The 
opposite supposition would be still more 
humiliating; for it would imply more per- 
sistent ardour on the part of Heracles. 
And it is pathetically natural that Deia- 
neira should assume Ioleé’s passion as a 
matter of course. 

évrakein admits of two explanations: I 
prefer the first. (1) ‘Though she be 
utterly absorbed in her love’: lit., melted 
into it,—with her whole soul irrevocably 
steeped in it. The metaphor is from 
pouring molten wax or metal into a 
mould, to which it cleaves. Extant 
examples of évrjxerOar slow only the 
converse way of speaking, as if here we 
had 76 gtdety évraxein abry: Al. 1311 
wioos Te yap wadatov evTérynKé pot: fr. 
856. 7 évrhKerar yap (€pws) mdevpovey 
doos eve | Wuxn. But cp. Amt. 1311 ovy- 
kéxpauae Ova: Eur. Suppl. 1029 yauéras | 
...ouvTnxGels ad\Oxw (‘husband made one 
with wife’): Plut. Alor. p. 342 C Tats 
é\ricw on...€umepuxws (‘absorbed in’ 
his hopes). (2) The other possible sense 
is, ‘be melted,’ ‘languish,’ with love ; To 
ptreiv being then instrum. dat. This is, 
however, a weaker meaning, and less 
appropriate. For: (a) it would imply an 
unsatisfied longing; and (4) Deianeira’s 
thought is rather this:—‘I will not be 
harsh to her, even though she be resolved 
sever to renounce his love.’ 


The conject. éktrake(y is no improve- 
ment: it would mean ‘waste away’: Eur. 
Or. 860 é£ernxdunv yoos. In Lycophron 
498 (Opivouotv) éxraxetoa is av. 2. for év- 
TAKELTO. 

464 oxtipa: for the spelling, cp. 
O.7.13n. 8x here emphasises the whole 
phrase @xripa...uddiora: we cannot hold 
(with Blaydes) that 6% uddcora is for pa- 
hucra 6%, any more than that 67 7éAN’ 
(153) is for wodAd 57. 

468 f. pelrw kat’ ovpov, go down the 
stream before the wind. Nothing is gained 
by changing feirw to trw (Aesch. 7hed. 
690 f. trw Kar’ ofpov...|... av 7d 
Aatov yévos). For otpov, cp. 815. She 
means, ‘it is idle to dwell upon what 
cannot be undone.’— kakov = dmoror, 
WevdH (347).—Tpos GAAov K.7.A.: 2.¢., ‘if 
thou must use deceit, use it towards any- 
one rather than me’: cp. PA. 1119 oTv- 
yepay éxe | SUomorpmov apav éx’ dots (N.). 
The parataxis makes the precept kakov | 
awpos dAXov elvat absolute in form, 
though it is only relative in sense: cp. 
383 f.: Isocr. or. 6 § 54 mis ovK al- 
TX pov,... Tw pev Hipwrny...mecTHy 
wewo.nkévat Tpowalwy,...umép O€ THs 
marpidos...unde play waxny patverOar pe- 
MAX LEVOUS § 

470 f. wiQod Aeyovoy: cp. Zl. 1207 
miOo0 AéyovTt, KoUX aGuapTnoe: woré. The 
aor. imper.= ‘obey her,’—‘do the thing 
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AI. add’, & didn d€omow’, éret oe pavdaves 
Ooyriy ppovovoay Ovnta KovK dyvoipove, 
TOV cou ppaow Tahy Ges ovde Kpvysopau. 


EOTW yap OUTWS @OoTrEp OUTOS EVVETTEL. 


475 


TAUTNS O Sewos | iwepos oP ‘Hpakdy 
dune, Kat Too ouvex’ 4 TodkvVPOopos 
KaPnpeln TOT PBOS Oixahia Sopi. 


Kal TAUTO, 


aN auTos, @ d€o7rowwa, 


et yap Kal TO mpos Keivov héyew, 
OUT elmre Kpumrew ouT amnpvnOn sore, 


480 


\ \ 
Seywaiver TO Gov 


BY oTépvoy adyvvoupe melee Tous dyots, 
Heapror, él TU THVO apapriav VEMLELS. 
errel ye pev 67) TOvT ETLOTAC-OL Aoyor, 


Keivou TE KQL ony eE Us UoOU Kouwny xipw 


485 


Kal oTépye THY yuvaika Kat Bovr\ov oyous 
oUs elas €5 THVO euTédas ElpyKevan. 
ws TAAN éxelvos TaVT apioTev@V yYEpoLW 
~~ ~*~ 3 Yy 3 Y > Y » 
Tov THOS Epwros eis aTavl yoowy Eedv. 


472 ce pavOdvw] o éxpavOavw T. 


dyvapova’ L, with gl. aciverov over the last word. 
conj. 


Ald. : paket L.—dup#\0e MSS.: Nauck 


which she urges’: while me(@ov would 
mean rather, ‘be persuaded’: cp. O. C. 
1181 n. Here the context seems slightly 
in favour of wmi8ov, though the pres. is 
also quite admissible.—yuvackt ryde: 
this simple dat. of the pers. with uéudo- 
pat, though not very rare, is less frequent 
than either (1) uwéudopual twa, Z/. 383 f., 
or (2) wéudopual rivi rt. 

472 £. d\N’, ‘Nay, then’: PA. 524.— 
Ovqtiy dpovoicay Qvqra.: Eur, fr. 796 
wom ep dé Ovqrov Kal 70 oop huwv Edu, | 
otrw TpoonKet bende Thy opyiv éxew | d0d- 
varov, doris cwopovely ériorara. Arist. 
Rhet. 2.21 § 6 quotes from an unknown 
poet, dddvarov dpyhv uh pir\acce Ovynros 
wy: also (perh. from Epicharmus, as 
Bentley thought), @vard xph Tov Ovardv, 
ovK GOdvara Tov Ovarov dpoveiv. Cp. Eth. 
Nic. 10. 7 § 8 ov xph 6é Kara Tods Tapat- 
yourras avOpwriva gdpovety dvdpw- 
wov dvra ovde OvnTra Tov Ovnrdv, adn 
ép’ daov évbéxerae ddavarifev.—ayve- 
wova seems best taken as acc. neut. plur. 
It is true that dyva@uwv is usu. said of 
persons: but (2) analogous compounds 


473 Ovnra KovK ayvwpova] Ovnra’ K’ovK 
476 £. ‘Hpaxcdj A, and 
“Hpaxdet—elo7nrOe, and so Blaydes 


are often neut., as Az. 1236 Kéxpayas... 
dm épppova, Aesch. Cho. 88 mas etppov’ 
elrw; and (4) in later Greek, at least, 
we find (e.¢.) Lucian Abdic. 24 dyvwpov 
motets: Diod. 13. 23 ov yap Suvaror... 
mpdéavras dewa mwabeiv evyvaipova (to re- 
ceive considerate treatment) If ayvo- 
ova were acc. fem. sing., odcay could 
be understood. For dyvapwv, ‘incon- 
siderate,’ ‘not making fair allowance,’ 
cp. O. C. 86 n.: and below, 1266. 

474 peat midd., ‘keep my 
knowledge to myself’: but it is not prac- 
tically different from xpt~w here. A 
midd. force is better marked in Az. 647 
overt’ dona kal pavévra xpvmrerac (hides 
in itself), and 26. 246 xdpa...xpudpevor. 
The only other examples of the simple 
midd. KpUTrouae are late, though the 
midd. dmroxptrromat and émiKxpvrropac 
were frequent. 

475 tori ydp otrws: this is not the 
yap which merely prefaces a statement 
(O. 7. 277 n.): rather it refers to v. 474: 
‘the truth,—/or it has still to be told by 
me.’ | 
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Li. Nay, then, dear mistress,—since I see that thou thinkest 
as mortals should think, and canst allow for weakness,—I will 
tell thee the whole truth, and hide it not. Yes, it is even as yon 
man saith. This girl inspired that overmastering love which 
long ago smote through the soul of Heracles ; for this girl’s sake 
the desolate Oechalia, her home, was made the prey of his spear. 
And he,—it is but just to him to say so,—never denied this,— 
never told me to conceal it. But I, lady, fearing to wound thy 
heart by such tidings, have sinned,—if thou count this in any 
sort a sin. 

Now, however, that thou knowest the whole story, for both 
your sakes,—for his, and not less for thine own,—bear with the 
woman, and be content that the words which thou hast spoken 
regarding her should bind thee still. For he, whose strength is 
victorious in all else, hath been utterly vanquished by his passion 


for this girl. 


reads.—otivey’ MSS.: elvex’ Nauck. 
487 éuméiws MSS.: éumédous Nauck. 
Bergk would place them after 478. 


476 ff. tavtys 6 Sewvos tpepos: the 
article is explained by the preceding 
verse :—‘It is as he says: se inspired 
that strong passion (of which he has 
spoken, 431 f.).2. This is a compressed 
way of making two admissions,—‘ love 
was the real motive, and she was the 
object of that love. *—Some commenta- 
tors hold that 6 Sevds here means sim- 
ply, ‘very’ (or ‘ most’) ‘potent.’ The 
evidence for this supposed use of the 
article is examined in the Appendix. 

mwo@’: referring to a time before the 
death of Iphitus: cp. 359 —Sunre : cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 288 Kkdué yap supdOe te (Sa 
pang shot through my heart also’).— 

tHod after radtys: At. 296 n.— To- 
AedBopos : the adj., though proleptic, 
takes the art.: cp. O. C. 1088 Tov eva- 
ypov Tedecoar Adxov (Nn.).—Tarp@os: a 
somewhat rare fem., used either (1) for 
metre’s sake, as here, and Eur. Szpp/. 
1146 dixa | marpdos: or (2) for euphony, 
as Aesch. Ag. 210 matpwouvs xépas, Eur. 
Her, 810 Tiwas marpwous. Cp. 533: 
O. C. 751 0. 

479 Kai Td mpos Kelvov, what is 
on his side (in his favour) too: O. 7. 
1434 mpds cod yap od’ éuot Ppdow 


“483 et tu THVd? apapr., instead of él 


478 dopl MSS.: 
ye wev 67] Blaydes writes dmravr’ éxers 5%. 


dépee Dindorf. 484 érei 
485 xdpw made from yapny in L. 
488 f. Dindorf suspects these two vwv.: 


Tt 760° dudpr.: O. C. 88 ravrny (instead 
of roi7’) édeEe wadAav, n.—véepers = vot- 
fas, O. C. 879 n. 

484 f. ye pév Sy: as Zl. 1243 Spa ye 
ev 67 k.7T.A. Blaydes remarks that 
these particles do not elsewhere follow 
étrel, and therefore alters the text (cr. n.). 
But their combination with ére here is 
quite correct: ‘since, owever, you do 
know all,’ etc. Just so they follow a 
participle in Eur. Helen. 1259 ddovs ye 
pev 67 (¢.e., when you do give anything) 
Svoyeves undev didov.—kelvov re Kal ory . 
K.7A.: Eur. Ph. 762 cod re rhv 7 éunv 
Xap. 

486 f. otépye: cp. Eur. Andr. 213, 
where Andromache is giving Hermioné 
the same kind of advice ;—ypi) yap ‘yu- 
vacka, Kay Kak moce. doO7, | orépyev, 
duthdy 7 ovK eyew ppov7aros.—Adyous 
ols elrras és trHvd’, alluding to the assur- 
ance given in 462 ff. : for és, ‘with regard 
to,’ cp. Pz. 1053. The reference is not 
to Deianeira’s reception of Iole in 310— 
334.— smrédws, unalterably,—z. ¢., so 
that the promise shall be kept: cp. 827: 
Ph. 1197 to@t 768’ €predov. The conjec- 
ture éyirédous is plausible, but not neces- 
sary. 

488 £. Either taAX’ or xepotv ought 
logically to be absent. 


OTP. 


76 


AH, aN @OE Kal ppovovpev woTe TavTA Spar, 
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490 


KOUTOL VOO-OV y eT OKT OV efapotpeba, 


Jeotor Ovo paxovrres. 


ahN’ eilow oreyys 


Xopaper, as N\Oyov T emia Tohas PEPYS, 
a T avert Sd Pav Odpa xn TpoTappLoran, 


BY 
Kal TAUT ayys’ 


KEVOV yap 


Ov OltKaLa O€e 


495 


ywpew, tpocedovF ade cUv TOAAG@ ,oTOM. 


XO. péya te cO&vos a Kumpis éxdbéperar vixas act. 


A N \ “~ 
2Kal Ta pev Oewv 


3 mapéBav, Kal ows Kpoviday amatacev ov héyw, 500 


4 ovde TOY Evyvyor *ALda?, 


x } ? , ? 
51 Ilooevwawva TWwaKTopa yatas: 


491 vécov y éraxrov r: 


avi] a7’ av7e L. 


kewov A and Ald. 


490 kal emphasises ppovotpev (‘I do 
think thus’): cp. 314, 600. 

vooov y éraxrov eapovpeba, lit., 
“take up (the burden of) a trouble which 
I should bring upon myself,’—viz., the 
anguish of a vain fight against all-con- 
quering "Epos. The schol. rightly ex- 
plains éwakxtov by atvdalperov : as does 
the schol. on Eur. P2. 343 yapwv érakx- 
Tov drav. This view is confirmed by the 
presence of ye, meaning, ‘at any rate I 
shall not add to my own woes. For a 
parallel use of émayecOat, cp. Lys. or. 4 
§ 19 odd pelfw cuudopay éuavT@...éra- 
yaryéo Bau: Dem. or. 19 § 259 avdaiperov 
avrots émdyovra: dovAeiay. For éEapov- 
pela cp. Od. 10. 84 &da x’ divos av hp 
docovs €&jpaTto pioGouvs (‘take up,’ 2.é., 

‘win’). The simple atpopa is often SO 

used, with ref. either to ‘winning’ a 
prize, or ‘taking up’ a burden (O. 7. 
1225 apelabe mév Bos, Ant. 907 npdunv 
mévov). This alpouat can be replaced by 
the rarer éfalpouar just as Pépomar, in a 
like sense (462 n.), by the rarer éxépo- 
par: El. 60 KakevéyKwuar Kdéos. 

Others understand:—(1) ‘I shall not 
heighten the trouble already brought upon 
me by others’ (viz., the introduction of 
Tolé into the house, 376). But this sense 
for éEapovpeOa is strange: and ye is then 
weak; hence Nauck reads voonp’. (2) 
‘T shall not try to shzft that trouble from 


vooov éraxtov L (cp. 424). 
eLapoumeda T, Vat., V?: étapoupeda L, A, with most MSS., and Ald. 
495 xevov] xetvov L, with e written over e¢ by a late hand: 
497—506 LL, divides the vv. thus :—uéya— | xvrpio— | xal 


Nauck writes récny’ eT AKT OY — 
494 a7’ 


myself’: t.e.. ‘I shall not try to put away 
the grief of these tidings by vain com- 
plaints against the gods.’ This last ver- 
sion seems impossible. 

Veotort Surpaxovvres : Ant. 1106 avay- 
kn 8 ovxl dvopaxnréov. The compound 
means, ‘to wage an up-hill fight’: cp. 
ducToxety, SuvcGavaretv. For the masc. 
plur., used by a woman with ref. to her- 
self, cp. £2. 399, Eur. fTec. 11. 

493 dywv 7’: the elision gives a 
quasi-caesura: cp. PA. 101 n.—Adyov 
...€muoroAds = ‘mandates consisting in 
words’ (defining gen.), z.e., her (verbal) 
messages to Heracles, as distinguished 
from the 6@pa. Sophocles, like Aesch., 
uses émioro\7 only in the general sense 
of ‘mandate’ (O. C. 1601, Az. 781): Eur. 
uses it also with ref. to a written letter 
(Z. A. 111 etc.). 

494 ff. mpocappooat, lit., ‘adjust’; 
z.é., ‘give in fitting recompense.’ But 
Deianeira’s choice of the word has been 
influenced by her secret thought,—already 
turned towards the philtre which she 
would apply to Heracles: cp. 687 &ws vey 
aptixpicrov apudcatut mov. And at the 
same time the word is unconsciously omi- 
nous (cp. 767 rpoomrvocerat). 

This is the first mention of the fateful 
gift. An unobtrusive significance is 
given to it by two traits of expression. 
(1) d5épa is drawn into the relative clause 
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Indeed, mine own thoughts move me to act thus. 


Trust me, I will not add a new affliction to my burdens by 
waging a fruitless fight against the gods.— 

But let us go into the house, that thou mayest receive my 
messages; and, since gifts should be meetly recompensed with 
gifts——_that thou mayest take these also. It is not right that 
thou shouldest go back with empty hands, after coming with 


such a goodly train. 


Cu. Great and mighty is the victory which the Cyprian 


queen ever bears away. 


I stay not now to speak of the gods; 


I spare to tell how she beguiled the son of Cronus, and Hades, 
the lord of darkness, or Poseidon, shaker of the earth. 


Tau pev— | rapéBav— | xpovidayv— | ovdé rov— | 7— 
501 “Ardavy] aiday L. 


wAnKkra—e | EAP ov—ary wy wr. 
mocedava L. 


(O. C. go7 n.), and resumed, with a light 
emphasis, in kai rair’: cp. Ph. 1247 Gy’ 
&aBes Bovdats euats, | radw weletvar rad- 
ta. (2) A pause follows the second foot 
of the verse (éy7s). Cp. 27 n. 

d&yys is not meant to be in contrast 
with dépys (493): it is here a mere syno- 
nym for it (cp. 457). épew is used with 
ref. to the robe in 602, 622, 758, 774. 
Cp. O. C. 354 mavrel? dyovca mavrTa 
(=qépovea). On the other hand in 183 
dyovr’ daapxas, and 751 aywy tporata 
K.7.X.. an attendant train is implied.— 
Sikata: cp. 409.—a8e is explained by 
ovv w. oréddw: it should not be taken 
with woAAg, nor as=dedpo (O. Z. 7). 

497—530 First ordoiov. Strophe 
(497 506) = antistrophe (507— 516): 
epode 517—530. For the metres see 
Metrical Analysis. 
‘ In the scene which has just ended, 
‘testimony has been borne to the omni- 
potence of Love (441 ff.). The Tra- 
-chinian maidens set out from this theme. 
Thence they pass to another, which the 
same scene might well suggest. Deia- 
neira, the much-tried wife, has now a 
rival in the affections of her lord. The 
Chorus recall a far-off day, when, in her 
youthful beauty, she was the prize for 
whom Heracles strove with Acheloiis. 

497 péya ti olévos ... viKas=nueya- 
obev Twa vicnv: the victory which she 
carries off is the glorious proof of her 
might. Cp. O. C. 1088 oféves mrivixely.— 
éxceperar: see on 491.—Others explain: 
(1) ‘carries a great strength out of vic- 


h 


| @AN’? éri— | dudiyvor— | rap- 
502 Ilocedawva r: 


tory’—2.e., wins with much to spare: 
(2) ‘advances itn mighty conquering 
force’ (cogn. acc.). 

498 ff. Qeav, a monosyll.: cp. 183.— 
tmapéBav: for the aor., cp. PZ. 1289 ard- 
poo’ (n.). It is better not to dwell on 
stories which ascribe weakness to the 
gods: Pind. O. 1. 35 éore & dvipi paper 
é€orxds audi datudvwv kadd: 76.9. 40 érrel 
TO ye NotdopHoat Oeovs | éxOpa codia. 

Kopovidsay : Zeus is car’ é£ox Hv so called, 
though his two brothers had the same 
father. Cp. the Homeric hymn to A- 
phrodité (4. 38), xaé re rod (Zeus), edre 
Gédor, wukwas Ppévas é~arradovca, | pye- 
diws cuvémite karadvynryo. yuvaékiv, | “H- 
pns €xNeabovoa.—ov Aéyw: implying reli- 
gious ev@nuia: cp. Zl. 1467 e & erect 
véueots, ov AEyu. 

501 tov évvvxov “Aidav: O. C. 1559 
évvuxiwy dvaé& Cp. fl. 15. 187 Tpeis yap 
T é€k Kpdvou eipev ddeddpeol, ots Téxe 
‘Pein, | Zevs kal éyw, rpiraros 6’ ’Atéys 
évépoiow avacowy. The allusion is to 
Pluto carrying off Persephone. 

502 Ilocaddwva, the regular Ho- 
meric form: L, which has rrocecéava here, 
conversely gives mocetdawviw (where IIo- 
geLdwviw is most probable) in O. C. 1494. 
Poseidon was as little true to Amphitrite 
as Zeus to Hera: Propert. 2. 26. 46 /Vep- 
tunus fratri par in amore Lovi. Thus 
Tyro (the subject of a play by Sophocles) 
bore Pelias and Neleus to the sea-god. 
At Aegina the cult of Poseidon was com- 
bined with that of Aphrodite (Plut. 
Quaest. Gr. 44: Athen. XIII. p. 590 F). 


Strophe. 


e) 
aQvT. 
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ZLOPOKAEOYS 


6 GAN’ émt TAavo. ap QKOLTLW 


4 > , , \ , 
7 Ties dudtyvor katéBayv TPO yapwr, 


595 


8 tives TapmTAnKTa TayKoviTa T e&HOov acON ayavor ; 


¢ Q icy ~ 4 e , , 
O pev HY TOTA[LOV obévos, vibiKEepw TET PAV POU 


7 4 
2 daopa Tavpour, 


3 “AK eEA@OS amv Oiviadav: o oe Baxyias QTr0 


49\Oe rahivrova @nBas 


510 


, \ , e 7 4 , 
5 7T6€a Kal oyyas poTahov TE TWATTM?, 


504 ives dudiyvo:] tives, omitted in the MSS., was added by Hermann.—yduow, 


tives] yaw twee L. 


506 mayxovira 7’ é&f\Oov] Blaydes writes mayxdéur’ 


éreejNOov.—For €&7Oov, Wakefield conj. é&jvov: Nauck, é&yvvoav (with 4A’). 


—tiwdktTopa yalas = évvociyaor, évoci- 
xGova: Hom. hymn. 22. 2 yalns kwyrnpa 
Kal aTpuyéro.o Gaddoons. 


508 ff. éri rdvd’ ... dkortiy, to win 
Deianeira as bride (predicate): for the 
prep., cp. Pz. 591 él rodrov... | ...7Aé- 


ovow: Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. Q OTav...ééip... 
éri Onpav.—adpdlyvor: the prep. ex- 
presses the idea, ‘two’; the second part 
of the compound suggests that of ‘stal- 
wart,’ ‘vigorous.’ Thus the epithet is of 
the same class as dicrodo (O. C. 10585), 
said of wo persons who are travelling. 
It seems more likely that Sophocles here 
used dudiyvos with an original boldness, 
than that he was directly thinking of the 
Homeric é@yxeouw adudiyvoow (L. 13. 
147): where the adj. has been explained 
as (a) ‘having a yviov, a limb (of iron), 
at each end,’—the Adyx7, and the cavpw- 
Thp: or (4) ‘having a Adyxy curved (yu) 
on both sides’: but Leaf ad loc. suggests 
(c) ‘bending to either side,’ ‘elastic.’ 
The primary notion of yvioy is, ‘a Hex- 
zble limb.’ 

Other explanations of au@iyvor here 
are these:—(1) ‘ With massive limbs,’— 
du@t being intensive. (2) ‘ Dexterous 
combatants’: cp. augiddéios. (3) ‘Of 
dissimilar forms,’—2.e., man and bull. 

KkaréBay, 272 certamen descenderunt.— 
Xen. Anz. 4. 8.27 Hywvifovro dé watdes 
K.TA....Kal KAA Oéa éyévero* wod)ol yap 
KaTéBnoav.—mpo yapwv, ‘for it,’ 2.2. to 
win it (=v7ép): not, ‘ defore it.’ In apd, 
just as in ‘for,’ the two notions are 
closely linked. Cp. O. 7. 134 mpo Tod 
Gavévros (on his behalf): £2. 495 apo 
Tevée (on this account). 

. §06 £&. wdpmrdnkta: schol. mAnyav 
peocTd: cp. 50 mavddxpuT’. (It is over- 


refining to explain it as referring to the 
various £zzds of blow, 517 f.)—maykoviurd 
7’: the dust raised by the combat is the | 
proverbial symbol of violent effort: nei- 
ther can win axouri. Cp. Ov. Am. 1. 
15. 4 Praemta militiae pulverulenta 
segut. Ovid may have had zayxévira in 
mind when he described Heracles and 
Acheloiis as throwing handfuls of dust at 
each other (A@et. g. 35 f.): Llle caves 
hausto spargit me pulvere palmis, | Ingue 
vicent fulvae iactu flavescit arenae. For 
the accumulated compounds of 7é@s, cp. 
660 f.—éEnABov deBA’: 159 n.—dePAa 
(=dOdovs) ayeévev: cp. Lh. 507 duaol- 
oTwy movev | dOd’ (n.). 

507 f. twotapov oPévos: cp. 38: LZ. 
13. 248 oévos "Léouevjos.—rTerpadpov = 
TeTpaoKedovs (schol.): lit., ‘erect upon 
four legs’: elsewhere always epithet of 
four horses yoked abreast, or of the cha- 
riot drawn by them.—ddopa tadpov, a 
periphrasis expressing his dread aspect: 
cp. O. C. 1568 o@ud 7’ | avixdrou Kurds: 
Verg. Aen. 6. 289 et forma tricorporis 
umbrae (Geryon). 

Acheloiis fights, then, as the évapyys 
radpos,—not merely as the dvdpely kre 
Bovmpwpos (12). Sophocles is here fol- 
lowing the traditional version. The Ho- 
meric Scamander, in conflict with A- 
chilles, voars ‘like a bull’ (uenuxas Aire 
ravpos, /2. 21.237). évretOev dpundévres 
(says the schol. there) rov ’AxeApov érav- 
pwoav Hpaxret aywrrgsuevov. The tau- 
rine form was given to Acheloiis, in that 
combat, by Archilochus (schol. 2.), by 
Pindar (schol. //. 21. 194), and by the 
logographer Pherecydes (Apollod. 2. 6. 
5): perhaps, too, by Panyasis, the au- 
thor of an epic ‘Hpdx\eva. An engraved 
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But, when this bride was to be won, who were the valiant 


rivals that entered the contest for her hand? 


Who went forth 


to the ordeal of battle, to the fierce blows and the blinding dust ? 


One was a mighty river-god, the dread form of a horned and Anti- 
four-legged bull, Acheloiis, from Oeniadae: the other came from strophe. 


Thebe, dear to Bacchus, with curved bow, and spears, and 


brandished club, 


507 serpadpov MSS.: and so Eustathius in two places (p. 1313. 6, p- 1734. 10), 


though in a third (p. 573. 27) rerpdopov, as Brunck writes. 


axera.og L (not dxeAaoa). 
dro made from aro in L. Cp. 539, 557- 


gem in the British Museum (King, 4z- 
tigue Gems 11. pl. 34, fig. 3) shows Ache- 
loiis as a bull, preparing to butt at Hera- 
cles. The gem is older than the time of 
Sophocles, and may, as Mr A. S. Murray 
thinks, have followed the rendering of 
this subject on the still more archaic 
throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Paus. 3. 
18. 5). Cp. n.on 520. This fight was 
a favourite theme in art: for the litera- 
ture, see Roscher, Lex. p. 9g. 

Ovid (et. 9. 1—100) departs from the 
old Greek version: his Acheloiis begins 
the fight in quasi-human form,—then 
turns into a serpent (63),—and then, as a 
last resource, into a bull (80). 

509 an Oivadav: a town in Acar- 
nania, on the west bank of the Acheloiis. 
It was about ten miles from the mouth 
of that river, which is described by Thuc. 
(2. 102) as és Oddacoav.. é&els rap’ Oi- 
viddas Kat THY modu avTots Tepidimyafwr, 
Marshes, due partly to the lake Melite, 
insulated the hill on which the town 
stood, and made the site a strong one. 
The name was familiar to Athenians in 
the poet’s time. Oeceniadae was long a 
centre of anti- Athenian influence in west- 
ern Greece. It was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by Pericles (Th. 1. 111, 454 B.C.); 
but, under pressure from the other Acar- 
nanian towns, was received into the A- 
thenian alliance by Demosthenes in 424 
B.c. (Th. 4. 77). The site (now Tri- 
cardo) was first identified by Leake. 

Oeniadae was some twelve miles wW. Ss. 
w. of Pleuron. As Heracles arrives from 
his famous home to the east, so it is fit- 
ting that the river-god should come from 
the western town which was a chief seat 
of his worship. The head of the Ache- 
loiis appears on coins of Oeniadae. 

.510 Baxxlas: Ant. 1122 Baxxed, 


509 ‘Axedqwos] 


510 Baxxlas Brunck: Baxyeias mss. and Ald.— 


512 ddyxas}] Blaydes writes \dyxap. 





e 


Baxxav | 6 warpdrokw OnBay | vasrerdv 
(n.). Heracles was born at Thebes 
(116 n.).—ammo: L’s accent, dio, repre- 
sents the doctrine of some grammarians 
that the accent of the prep. suffered ana- 
strophe when it stood between adj. and 
subst. (or subst. and adj.): see Ellendt 
Lex. p. 78 6. There is more reason for 
this when the subst. precedes; e« &, 
= dvOov dio Ownevtos (Z/. 2. 877) is more 
natural than Baxyias dro O7Bas. Mo- 
dern editors differ: nor is their practice 
always consistent. But in all such cases 
it seems better to regard adj. and subst. 
as forming a single expression, and there- 
fore to keep the normal accent. 

S511 f. maXdlyrova, ‘back-bent,’ is a 
general epithet, referring to the shape of 
the bow; not to its being ‘drawn back’ 
in shooting, nor to its ‘springing back’ 
after the shot. It seems properly to 
have denoted a bow of which the curva- 
ture was in a direction contrary to that 
in which the archer bent the bow when 
drawing it. See Appendix. 

Adyxas, two spears, in Homeric 
fashion: cp. //. 3.17 f., where Paris is 
armed with xaumrvda rdéa, Eimos, and dvo 
dope. (Not, ‘ pointed arrows,’ as Paley 
renders. )—pdmadov, the club, made from 
a wild-olive tree which Heracles had 
plucked up by the roots on Mount Heli- 
con: cp. Theocr. 25. ‘206 ff., where he 
carries this Bdxrpoy in his right hand, 
and his bow in the left: Apoll. Rh. 2. 
34 kadavpord Te Tpnxelay | ...dperrpedéos 
KoTivoto.—tivadoowv would suit Aéyxas 
(77. 12. 298 600 doipe rwdcowv) as well as 
pomadoy, but not Téa, for which a word 
such as éywv or vwudy must be supplied : 
cp. n. on 353.—The picture is not dis- 
tinct; his right hand must wield the 
club; his left may hold either bow or 
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6 Tras Atos: 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


OL TOT GoAdEts 


7 loav €s jeorov LeMevor Nexewv 


8 wova OO evdeKTpos ev péow Kuipis paBdovdjmer 


OUco. 


évv- 
516 


TOT mv XEpOS; nv oe TOSwV TaATayos, 

TAU elwy T avapuyoa KEPATOV* 

yy oy dyupiTrhexT or KNYLAKES, 520 

ny Oe petatra ohdevTa 

TAYYLATA KAL TTOVOS aor. 

a. > 7A € N 

& Eevamis aBpa 

phased Trop ova 

HOTO, TOV OV T POT LEvOVT KOUTA. 525 
514 iéuevor] idwevou L. 517—580 L divides the vv. thus :—rér’— | régav— 
Tav- | pelo — | Fv 6& dudirrexro: | Nipaxes — | rrAnyuara — | 46’— | ry\avyet — | 
joTto— | éyw— | 7d 8’— | éreewdv— | xawd— | BEBaxev—éepyua. 518 f. ravpeiwr | 


spears,—the other weapon being slung 
about him. As to the archer type of 
Heracles, here partly blended with the 
hoplite, cp. PA. 727 n. 

518 f. doddets here simply=opod: 
Hermann compares Mosch. 2. 48 dorot 
& goracav bwod én’ ddpvos aiyiadoto | oa- 
Tes dovAAHOnY.—toav (epic=yécav) és 
pécov : so Theocr. 22. 183 (of a fight) 6 
& els pécov HrAvoe Avyxeds. —hexéwv: the 
plur., as Azt. 630 datas Nexéwy, O. T. 
821 Aéx7...TOU OavdvTos. 

515 f. pova 8’: whereas in an ordi- 
nary dywv there were several paSdoixor. 
—etdextpos: In Ant. 795 the epithet of 
a bride: here, of the goddess who gives 
fair brides to men.—év péow here refers 
to the umpire as an impartial judge 
between two competitors.—paPdovoper 

= éppaBdovduer). The officials who 
maintained order in the contests at the 
great festivals were called paBdodxor : 
Thuc. 5. 50 &v T@ dy bd Ta paBdov- 
Xwv wryyas dda Bev. The term included 
the notion of ‘umpire’: Plat. Prof. 3384 
welOecbé por paBdotxov kal émioTa- 
THY Kal wpvTaviy Eécbar, ds vuly gv- 
Nakee TO werploy uAKos TOV byw Exaré- 


pov. The verb paBdovouety occurs only 
here, and pafdovduos itself is post- 


classical: but cp. Hesych. (s. v. pdB60r), 

kal o BpaBeuras papdovdmos. 
Aphrodite is here the only person near 

the two combatants (€vvovca): Deia- 


neira views the fight from afar. But the 
scene was not always so conceived. 
Thus the Megarian @yoavpés at Olympia 
contained a group of figures in gilt cedar- 
wood, of which Paus. (6. 19. 12) says: 
Zevs 6¢ évradda xai  Anidverpa cai ’Axe- 
A@os kal ‘HpaxdAjs éorw “Apns Te TH ’Axe- 
Aww Bonar. 

517 vrér yv xepos x«.7.A. In this 
compressed description of the fight, the 
two combatants figure alternately. (1) 
Heracles deals blows with his fists (xepdos 
marayos),—then retires a little, and 
sends a shaft from his twanging bow 
(réfmv warayos). (2) Acheloiis charges, 
and the hero’s club rattles on his horns 
(kepatav marayos). (3) Then Heracles, 
turning to the wrestler’s arts, endeavours 
to grapple with Acheloiis, to spring upon 
his back (eptwAekro. KAlwaKes). (4) 
The tauriform god butts at his adversary 
(werOtrav wAryypata). And the account 
fitly closes with the words, ordvos cdp- 
dot. 

For mV (uév)...4v 8, cp. Azz. 806 n. 

518 dvdpuySa=dvaulé, suggesting the 
confusion of sounds. The form is a rare 

e: but Nicander has dupéydnyv (Alex. 
570, Ther. 912). Cp. 839 dumya. 

Kepatrwov. A prominent mention is 
given to the horns, since the story was 
that Heracles broke off one of them. Cp. 
Ovid AZ. 9. 85 rigidum fera adextera 
cornu | Dum tenet, infregit, truncaque.a 
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the son of Zeus: who then met in combat, fain to win a bride: 
and the Cyprian goddess of nuptial joy was there with them, 


sole umpire of their strife. 


Then was there clatter of fists and clang of bow, and the Epode. 


noise of a bull’s horns therewith; then were there close-locked 
grapplings, and deadly blows from the forehead, and loud deep 


cries from both. 


Meanwhile, she, in her delicate beauty, sat on the side of 
a hill that could be seen afar, awaiting the husband that should 


be hers. 


In L the letters rav end a verse, and after v a letter has been erased: but the next 
v. begins with pefwy (not elwv).—xeparwy] Wunder alters this to werwrwyv: and in 
521 f., instead of Av 5€ pwerdrrwy dd\bevra | rAHypaTa, writes nv 8 dddevra | rAlyuara. 


Wecklein adopts these changes. 


Sronte revellit. Acheloiis ransomed it by 
giving his conqueror the horn of Amal- 
theia, or cornucopia (Apollod. 2. 7. 5). 
This gift, which Heracles transferred as 
the bride-price to Oeneus, was explained 
as a symbol of the increased fertility gained 
by works which altered the course of the 
Acheloiis (Strabo ro, p. 458). 

520 qv with plur. subj.: the so-called 
schema Pindaricum: Hes. Theog. 825 jv 
exarov Kedadal (cp. 2d. 321): Pind. fr. 
75. 15 Tore BaddNeTa Té7’ em’ auBpdrav 
xO6v’ Eparai | tow PbBar: Eur. Jom 1146 
évnv 8 doavrai ypaupacw roid’ val. 
In this constr., the sing. verb always pre- 
cedes the plur. subject. ‘As the sing. is 
the general and the plur. the particular, 
we have not so much a want of concord 
as an afterthought’ (Gildersleeve, Introd. 
to Pindar, p. Ixxxvil.). The genuine 
examples in Pindar are not numerous. 

apodliarexro. KA(waKes. Ancient wri- 
ters mention the kd\jwag as a wrestling 
trick, but do not explain it (Hesych. s. v. 
kNiwaxes: Pollux 3.155). The schol. here 
had evidently no clear notion of it: xXi- 
Makes’ ai émavaBaoers (a literal para- 
phrase) mapa 76 dvw Te Kal Ka Tw avdrovs 
oTpépecbar ev Ty waxy. Hermann ex- 
plains it thus;—the wrestler turns his 
adversary round, seizes him from behind, 
and springs on his back, so as to force 
him down. He relies on Ov. Met. 9. 
50—54, where Heracles shakes off the 
embrace of Acheloiis, and then, with a 
strong push from his hand, protinus aver- 
tit, tergoque onerosus inhaestt. This may 
be the xAtuag: but it is uncertain. The 
Acheloiis of Ovid, it should be remem- 


jos. 





520 Fv 3’) Wy be L. 


bered, is at that moment the horned man, 
not yet the bull (cp. n. on 507 f.). 

At any rate xAmwaxifw was a familiar 
term in Greek wrestling: cp. Plato comi- 
cus I[pécBers fr. 2 xalpets, oluat, weramerrev- 
gas avrov dtaxAtwaktoas Te (explained 
by Hesych. as dvaradaicas). Fora like 
use of wrestling terms, cp. Ar. Zg. 262 f. 
—One of the subjects on the archaic 
throne of Apollo at Amyclae was 7% mpés 
"AxeA@ov “Hpaxddous 7 dX (Paus. 3.18.5). 

521 £ perdtrov...tAyypata, blows 
jrom the forehead; the bull is now but- 
ting (xupitrwv) at Heracles,—as shown 
on the gem mentioned above (507 f., n.). 
Schol.: of yap radpo rots képace kal weTo- 
Tos udxXovTat.—orovos, in the strenuous 
effort. Cp. Cic. 72sec. 2. 23. 56 (quoted by 
Billerbeck and others) pugeles etiam cum 
jeriunt adversarium in tactandts cestibus 
ingemiscunt,—not from pain or fear, he 
adds, but because the very utterance 
helps to brace up the nerves (one corpus 
intenditur). 

524f. tydavyel, ‘seen afar,’ ‘distant’: 
Theog. 550 ard Tnhavyéos paw duevos oKo- 
wins: Ar. Nub. 281 Tyrepave’s oxomids: 
cp. Tydwmrds (n. on PA. 216).—Others 
take it actively, ‘seeing (=giving a view) 
from afar’ (cp. tndeoxdros). Diod. 1. 
50 has this use: ris xwpas avdrots cuvep- 
yovons wpos TO THAaVyéoTEpoyv Opav. But 
it seems less probable here.—dx@o: 
Nonnus 43. 13 (quoted by Schneidewin) 
makes Deianeira watch the fight from 
the bank of a river. Did he, then, take 
6x0m here as =dxOyn? (Cp. Ant. 1132 
n.)—rov dy, emphatic (cp. 266): the hus- 
band who was to be hers. 
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Feyo dé pdrnpt pev ota dpata: 
TO O dyupwreiknT ov Oppa vupdas 


ehewov Op LeveL 


karo par pos adap BéBaxer, 


WOTE TOpPTLS EPpy a. 


AH. 


530 


70S, dita, Kar oiKov 0 févos Opoet 


Tas ay LANwTOLS Tau iy os ér €&600, 
THOS Oupatos ndrOov os VHLAS réOpa, 
TO. pev _ppacovaa XEpolv aTexvnocauyy, 


70, o ola TAT XO OUYKATOLKTLOUPEVT. 


535. 


KOpnv yap, ola, Oo OUKET , ahh’ élevypevyy, 


Tapero de0ey ja, poptov woTe vautinos, 


hoByrov eumddnpa THs euns Ppevos. 


527 7d 5 dudwelknrov r: 768 dudwikyroy L. 


528 édewdv Porson: edeevdy MSS. 





526 téyo S& parnpt pev ofa hpdfo. 
The words éyw 6é parnp (if no others) 
are unquestionably corrupt. They have 
been explained to mean:—‘I speak as a 
mother’ (or ‘her mother’) ‘might speak’: 
Z.é., with all a mother’s tender sympathy. 
If anything could increase the strangeness 
of such language, it would be the fact 
that the young maidens of Trachis are 
speaking of one who is old enough to be 
their mother. Or: (2) ‘I tell the story as 
her mother told it,’—a way of explaining 
how they can describe what they had 
not seen. This needs no refutation. 

The true key to this passage depends 
on observing the sequence of topics. (1) 
In 517—5 22,767’ qv xepos...cTdvos auoi, 
we have a brief picture of the fight. (2) 
Then vv. 523525, ad 0 evwms...axolray, 
mark Deianeira’s suspense. (3) Next comes 
the obscure parenthesis, éyw 6¢...ppdfu. 
(4) And then we return, at v. 527, to 


Deianeira’s suspense,—not, however, ina 


form which adds anything new to vv. 523 
—525, but in one which merely repeats 
their substance :—r0 8’ duduelkyrov...ap- 
pévet. 

Now, to justify such a repetition, it is 
manifest that (2) and (4) should be sepa- 
rated, not by a mere parenthesis, such as 
(3) now is, but by some further allusion 
to the fight. This inference is strength- 
ened by the phrase, 70 &® dwduvelknrov 
dupa viegdas, which gains point if a re- 
ference to the vetkos has immediately 
preceded. 


I believe that éya has come from ayy, 
under the influence of dpatw. The sense 
of the verse was, ‘And the strife goes on 
raging, as I describe’ (referring to vv. 
517-522). MATHP may well be a cor- 
ruption of MAPTAT, a loss of P having 
been followed by a change of I’ to T. 
This may have happened after aywv 
had become éyw, with help, perhaps, 
from a reminiscence of ZZ. 233 add’ odp 
etvola y’ avtdw, | udrnp woel Tis mod. 
Cp. Hesychius papya papyalver, UBplfe., 
évOoverd, poalvera. Eur. . &. 1005 és vey 
dévou [La,pry ov Tos eoxe. I would read, 
then, dyov é papys pEv, ota bpdte. 
The next words, To apduvelknTov 
k.7.A., then fitly turn from the stubborn 
fight "to her continuing suspense.—For 
other views, see Appendix. 

527 f. oupa, in periphrasis, is some- 
times little more than ‘form,’ (Eur. /on 
1261 w Tavpduoppov supa Kygiood ma- 
Tpos:) but here it refers specially to her 
anxious gaze: cp. Az. 139 mepoBnuat | 
Tr qviis ws Supa meAeias. Since the words 
Oppo vopoas form one notion, the adj. is 
in the nom.: Ant. 794.—éewvov dppeéver : 
awaits (the result) with a piteous look : 
cp. PA. 11 30 ) mou é\ewdr Opas. 

529 Kdto patpds ddhap PéPaxev. 
Sophocles does not tell us whether Hera- 
cles took his bride away from her fa- 
ther’s home immediately after the fight. 
According to the common account He- 
racles and Deianeira remained with Oe- 
neus for a considerable time after their 
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[So the battle rages], as I have told; but the fair bride who is 
the prize of the strife abides the end in piteous anguish. And 
suddenly she is parted from her mother, as when a heifer is 
taken from its dam. 


Dr. Dear friends, while our visitor is saying his farewell 
to the captive girls in the house, I have stolen forth to you,— 
partly to tell you what these hands have devised, and partly to 
crave your sympathy with my sorrow. 

A maiden,—or, methinks, no longer a maiden, but a mistress, 
—hath found her way into my house, as a freight comes to 
a mariner,—a merchandise to make shipwreck of my peace. 


530 wore A: worep L. Nauck would delete the word: Hense would change it to 
TOpow. 531 O@poet made from Opde in L. 5384 dpdcovea r: Ppagovca L. 
536 This v. was omitted by the first hand in L, and added in the margin by S. 


marriage, while the hero did various ex- 
ploits. (Apollod. 2. 7. 6: Diod. 4. 36, 
who speaks of three years.) Then, hav- 
ing accidentally slain a youth in the 
house of Oeneus, Heracles departed with 
his wife and infant son (Hyllus) to Tra- 
chis.—dgap is not necessarily inconsist- 
ent with that version: it means merely 
that the result of the fight at once trans- 
ferred Deianeira from the care of her 
mother to that of a husband. 

580 ore is preferable to Sotep (cr. 
n.) in the first foot of the glyconic verse: 
for this use of it, cp. 112, 367, 537, 699, 
703, 768, 1071.—rdptis épypa : Schnei- 
dewin compares Anacreon fr. 52 oid re 
veBpov veoOnréa | yadabnvov, bor’ év Ur 
Kepoéoons | amoePOels dad unTpos émTO07- 
6m. The image is especially suitable to 
one who was destined to have no secure 
or permanent home. 

5381—682 Second éremdduv. Deia- 
neira confides to the Chorus her plan for 
regaining her husband’s love: she will 
send him a robe, secretly anointed with 
a philtre.—Lichas enters (598); he re- 
celves the robe from her, and departs 
bearing it to Heracles. 

531 ff. ypos (155 n.): this is the only 
Attic instance of the epic tHpos.—o €é- 
vos, merely as a guest from a distance ; 
Lichas was no stranger to her (cp. 232, 
310). —@Opoet seems to imply that their 
voices could be heard within, and that 
therefore she felt safe from sudden inter- 
ruption.—tais aixp. mavoly : who charge 
him with messages to their kinsfolk and 
friends among the Oechalian captives 


with Heracles: these maidens were é£ai- 
pero. (245).—os én’ 68m: for ws denot- 
ing the intention, cp. Pz. 58 n.—@vupaios 
fem., as Z/. 313 Ovpatoyv oixve: cp. 478 
marp@os, and O. C. 751. 

534 f. Ta pév (adv.) refers to the reci- 
tal which begins at v. 555: ta 8’, to 
vv. 536 ff.—xepoly is slightly emphasised 
by its place (cp. O. 7. 139 éketvov 6 xra- 
vev); her sezse of wrong (ofa macxw) has 
prompted action. — ovyKkatouktioupévy : 
some take the midd. as meaning, ‘to 
seek pity for myself from you.’ Rather it 
means simply, ‘to bewail (my woes) 
along with you’ (z.e., In your presence). 
So Her. 2. 121% dmrokAavoavTa 7} Karouk- 
Tioduevov: 3. 156 Karouxrifero, as... 
wetrovOévas K.7.X. The midd. olxrigouae 
is used by Aesch. (Suppl. 1032), by Eur. 
(Z. 7. 486), and even in prose (Thuc. 2. 
51). 

586 «dpnv, as Theocr. 27. 65 rexéwy 
Tpopés, obKére kKwWpa: but it is also said of 
a young wife (Z/. 6. 247 etc.).—éLevypeé- 
vynv: see 1226. Deianeira’s first belief 
(309) has been changed by learning the 
vehemence of her lord’s new passion 
(359 f.: 488 f.). Cp. O. Z. 825 ya- 
pos... | ...Svytvac. 

537 £. wapevodedeypar x.7.A. Among 
the captives whom she has received into 
her house, there is one who is to be her 
rival. This suggests the comparison with 
the master of a trading vessel, who, along 
with the rest of his cargo, ships some 
merchandise which is destined to prove 
his ruin. The parallelism between odp- 
tov and AwBnrov éuréddnua marks that 
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\ ~ i a) > _ & a e A 
KQt VUV Ov OVOQL LLEVOPEV plas ViTO 


Xhaivys vay Kaho ud. 


Todd “Hpakhys, 


540 


O TLOTOS nye kayabos KahovpEvos, 
olkovpe avTeTreppe TOU paKpov \povov. 
eyo Oe Ovpovobau fev OUK emloTapat 
VOOOUVTL kelv@ Tohha THOE TH voog: 


\ 
TO oy av Evvowkeiy THO OfL0U Tis QV yuv”) 


945 


Ovvairo, Kowevovca TOV QUTOV Va pe 5 

ope yap WBnv tH pev EpTOVTaY TPIT, 
Tv d€ dUivovcay: av apapma ew puree 
bpOahpos avOos, Tev O° UTEKT PETEL TOO. 


TavT ovv doBovpar, py moots pev Hpakdys 
éuos KadynTar, THS vewTépas O 


539 ovca] Blaydes conj. otca.—vro] 
ment. there. 

542 dvrémenwpe| 
conj. 7H mev . 


avrémeupev L. 
; 7h dé: Nauck, rijs pév. 


> + 59° 
AVY) P- 


taro (from vo) L: cp. 510 aro, and com- 
541 After micrds four or five letters have been erased in L. 
547—549 ry wer.. 


.Tyv dé] Musgrave 
. THs O€.—av apapragew x.7.d.] Nauck 


formerly conj. THs bev Spracew ptret | TO KaAAOS avnp.—dpOaduos] Meineke con). 





the popros, too, is disastrous: but the 
way in which it is so is left indefinite. 
There is no explicit reference to over- 
loading.—For wapewrdéeypor cp. Arist. 
De part. anim. (p. 662 @ 9) dvarykatoy 

..- Tapes dex eo Vat TO wypov dua TH TpOdF 
(= ‘to receive incidentally’). So, here, the 
mapa seems to mean strictly, ‘have re- 
ceived as an incident of receiving the 
others’ (Iolé having come in among them); 
cp. maparoAdvvac etc. The objection 
to taking the prep. as= ‘surreptitiously’ 
(=)aOpatov in 377) is that Deianeira was 
the victim, not agent, of the fraud. 

oByrev i in active sense, as P. 607 Aw- 
Bir’ éxyn, words of contumely.—épardAn- 
pa, a thing gained by traffic; here, an 

‘ acquisition ° (in an ironical sense). —THS 
euns ppevds with AwByrov: cp. the gen. 
after Aupavrypios, 6AE€Optos, etc. It might 
also depend on the phrase AwByrév éumo- 
Anua as=BAdByn. Others understand: ‘ 
disastrous merchandise, (bought by) my 
loyalty to Heracles’ (rijs éujjs ppevds as 
gen. of price). 

539 f£. 80’ otoat, both of us: O. 7. 
1505 éAwAapev Ov’ dyre (n.) — pas vd 
xAatyyns: Eur. fr. 606 drav 8 bm’ avdpds 
xXAatvay evryevous TENS : Theocr. 18. 19 
ZLavos tor Ovydrnp bro Tay play w@xETO 
xratvay (shared the bed of Menelaus). 
For vo with gen. in this sense, cp. 
Ant. 65 n.—imaykddiopa: Ant. 650 n. 


Mr A. S. Murray has shown me a 
curious illustration of this passage. A 
vase of the 6th cent. B.c., now in the 
British Museum, depicts two women un- 
der the same xAatva,—a symbolical repre- 
sentation, perhaps, of a common grief. 

541 6...2ptv KaAoupLevos = év Tpeis.. 
é€xadoduey: though in O. 7. 8 6 wae 
kAewds...kahovpevos the dat. goes with 
the ad]. TUT TOS KT.r2 cp. O. T. 385 
Kpéwy 6 micros, Ant, 31 Tov ayabdv Kpé- 
OVTa. 

542 oikovpia, sc. Swpa: Tot HaKpov 
Xpovov (gen. of price), for the long time 
during which she has been his true wife. 
Cp. Eur. AH. #. 1371 (Heracles bewail- 
ing Megara) oé 7’ odx duolws, & Tddaw’, 
admrwreca, | worep ad Taua rEKTP’ towses 
dcpards, | waxpas diavrdova’ év Sduors 
oixouplas. 

543 f. ov émiorapar, am incapable 
of it: cp. 582: Ant. 686 n.—rpde TH 
voow, a very rare substitute for the cogn. 
accus. It is justified by the fact that vo- 
cely is a word of such wide meaning ; 
while 775¢ r7 véow here signifies, Spur. 
So in Aesch. P. V. 384, THde TH voow 
vooeiv, the dat. really means, ‘to be dis- 
tempered in this special way’ (viz., by 
good sense). 

545 70 8 av Evvouxeiv: the inf. with 
art., placed at the beginning, gives an 
indignant tone: ‘but as to living...’ etc. 
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And now we twain are to share the same marriage-bed, the same 
embrace. Such is the reward that Heracles hath sent me,—he 
whom I called true and loyal,—for guarding his home through 
all that weary time. I have no thought of anger against him, 
often as he is vexed with this distemper. But then to live with 
her, sharing the same union—what woman could endure it? For 
I see that the flower of her age is blossoming, while mine is 
fading ; and the eyes of men love to cull the bloom of youth, 
but they turn aside from the old. This, then, is my fear,— 
lest Heracles, in name my spouse, should be the younger’s mate. 


6 Oadapos: Hense, dws OadXov : 
Hense conj. 77s 36’. 
most MSS., and Ald. 


Blaydes writes mas @aXepov.—rav 5] Nauck and 
Wecklein writes rére 6’°.—drexrpére. L: varextpéreav A, with 
551 Kadijrat A, and Ald.: kxadetrac L: the later MSS. 


are divided. —dv7jp| E. Mehler conj. dp’ F 
Hense, épa, which Nauck adopts. 


Cp. Ant. 78 7rd 6é| Bia mwodiTav Spar 
épuv auAXavos. 

547—549 The text of this passage 
is, I believe, sound, though the diction 
is bold, and somewhat careless. The 
one 78n (Iolé’s) is growing to the per- 
fect flower, while the other (Deianeira’s) 
is declining. (Cp. Ar. Lys. 596 rijs dé 
syuvaikos opikpods 6 karpés.) In what fol- 
lows, these points may be noted. 

(1) av, fem., refers to the two phases of 
748 just mentioned. The gen. is partitive: 
‘of (out of) these 78a, the eye delights 
in the dv@os.’ Here dv@os is a shorter 
way of expressing Thy avPotcav,—the 7By 
which is inits early bloom. ov could not, 
surely, refer to Thy wev Eprovoav mpdow 
only, as if it meant Trav véwy yuvatkey 
(schol.): it must refer to ryv dé POivovcar 
also. Nor, again, cous wy stand for wr 
THS LEV. 

(2) tov 8 Smewrpérret moda. Here Trav 
& ought in strictness to have been 77s 67, 
sc. THs POwovcns 7Bys. But, in the poet’s 
thought, 7av 6’ means, ‘the other kind,’ — 
z.e., the women who represent the é- 
vovoa #8y. The subject to varexrpére is 
not 6¢@aduds, but the maz implied by it (6 
épwyv). The eye, as being here the guide 
of the choice, might, indeed, be said to 
‘turn the foot aside,’ in the sense of caus- 
ing that movement; but this would be 
awkward. For the transition of thought 
from é6@@adpuds to the ferson, cp. Eur. 
Med. 1244 (quoted by Wecklein), dy’, & 
Tdhawa xelp éun, AaBE Lidos, | Aap’, 
épmwe mpos BadBida Aurnpay Biov. 

3) dbapradfevv, said of the eye, means, 
to sezze eagerly upon the beautiful sight 


# (suggested by Eldike’s impossible dy 7): 


(cp. Hor. Sat. 2. 5. 53 Ste tamen ut limts 
rapias etc.). So we can speak of ‘snatch- 
ing’ a glance, or of the eyes ‘drinking in’ 
beauty. There is no allusion to the idea 
expressed by Aesch. Suppl. 663 7Bas 8’ 
dvOos &dpemwrov éoTw. 

(4) ép0aArpos: the swift and ardent 
glance of the lover is often mentioned in 
Greek poetry: see esp. fr. 431 rowdyd? év 
oper AMyya Onparnptay | Epwros, aorpamjy 
Tw’ duparwv, Exe. Aesch. Suppl. 1003 
kal rapOdvev xrLbaiowy eduoppors ere | was 
Tis mapehOav bumaros OeNkTHprov | TO- 
Eeup Eremwerv, imépov vixwpevos. 

550 f£. travt  ovv, for this reason, 
then: the pron. is adverbial: cp. Aesch. 
Pers. 159 Taira 67 diroto’ ixayw Xpuceo- 
orohpous domous : At. Vesp. 1358 ratr’ ody 
mepi pov dédotxe wy StapOapw. This seems 
better than to govern rair’ by PoBoduat. 
—éots was in Attic mainly a poetical 
word; but Arist. uses it, as Pol. 7. 16. 
18 érayv 7 Kal mpocayopev0y Toots: where, 
as here, it denotes the recognised or legal 
status.—kaAyTat is right here, because 
there is a real anxiety: KaXetrav (which 
would be fut., like «ade? in ZZ. 971,) 
would imply too much certainty. The 
subjunctive is similarly preferable to the 
indic. in Ph. 30 (kupy) and 2b. 494 (Be- 
Bixn). Kadnrav suits moots (‘bear the 
name of husband’); cp. 149: but avqp, 
denoting here a clandestine relationship, 
requires to be supplied. Cp. 561. 

avyp:z.¢., paramour. Cp. the sarcasm 
of the comic poet Pherecrates (fr. incert. 
5) on Alcibiades :—ovx dy avip yap [z. ey 
ére véos av] ’ANkiBiddns, ws Soxel, | avhp 
aracwy Tuy yuvatkwy éore viv. 
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GNX ov yep; OOTeEp elroy, opyaivery KaNov 
yuvaica vouv €xovoay’ 0. d exo, pirat, 


uTnpiov - dona, 70° vpiy Ppare. 


nV LOL TadaLov O@poVv apyxatov ToTE 


555 


Onpos, AeByre Xahkew KEKPUL[EVOL, 

6 mats eT ovoa TOU Sacvortépvov Tapa 
Néooov hOivovTos €k povev AVEO LLNY, 

6s TOV Balippowy TOT ALOV Evnvov Bporovs 


puoBov * Topeve XEepow, ovre TropmTtwous 


560 


Komals ép€oowv ovte haiheow veEds. 


553 Xo] F. A. Paley conj. éxet, taking AvUryuwa as nom. and durfp.ov as acc., ‘a 


remedy’ (Fourn. Phil. vol. V. p. 89, 1874). 
Wecklein, xAldqua (7. e., the robe); he formerly conj. 
Campbell conj. 


Hermann writes x7A\npa: 


woOnua (Ars Soph. em. p. 73): 


554 Awdnua is my conj. for Orne. 


vonua : Blaydes (zter alia) 


orépynua, or Téxvnua: but in his text he adopts the conj. of E. Ziel (De asyndeto 


ap. Soph., p- 7), hurjpudy Te wyuovjs (omitting 779’). 
Jacobs (Amth. Pal. vol. Ul. p. 848), dxpelov. 


dAKalov : Wakefield, dvyplov : 


553 f. The mss. have 9 8 &&o] 
AuTriptov dro. For the adj., cp. £72. 
635 Aurnpious | edxas...deyudrwv : 2b. 1490 
Tod’ av Kkax@v pdvov yévotro Tav mwddat 
hur yptov: fr. 687 7d weOve mynpovijs Av- 
THpLov . Clearly, then, Avrjpiov is sound : 
and it must mean, as everywhere else, 
‘giving deliverance. The corrupt word 
is Abwnpa: it has displaced some word 
of which Aurjpiov could be the epithet. 
I believe that Sophocles wrote Addypa, 
‘a means of relief.’ Hesychius shows 
that this noun was not only current, but 
tolerably familiar; for he has A@pap: Aw- 
pnyua,—using it to explain the rarer form. 
Thecorruption into \vrnua probably arose 
through a marginal gloss, Avays, on Av- 
THpLOV. 

Deianeira is here speaking of an expe- 
dient which gives her some hope, indeed, 
but no assured confidence (590 f.). This 
exactly suits the usage of Away and its 
derivatives, which denote the alleviation 
of evil,—not its complete removal. Cp. 
Ai. 61 éredy To08’ Ekwdnoev révov. Thuc. 
6. 12 dd vécou peyadys Kal Tohe you Bpaxe 
TL eAwpPykaper. Plat. Lege. 854 C édv wév 
got Opavrt TadTa Awha Tt 7d voona. Thue. 
uses AWdyots, ‘abatement’ (4. 81 Tod 
mo\éuov). Deianeira, in bethinking her 
of the philtre, has found that which holds 
out a promise of deliverance, and as- 
suages, though it does not cure, her 
pain,—a Aurnpiov Awdnua. 

The attempted versions of Au77ptov 


555 dpxalov] Hense con}. 
657 é7r’ 


Avrynua have been these:—(1) With a 
comma after 776’: ‘a thing to grieve 
this girl, for my deliverance’:—a gram- 
matically sound phrase, but wholly un- 
suited to Deianeira, whose aim is to be 
more loved than loleé (584 ff.),—but not to 
pain her. (2) Taking Aurnprov as=Ddurév: 
‘how I find that my pain is remediable.’ 
This is impossible. (3) Governing )U- 
ania by \urnpiov: Show I have a thing 
to remedy my pain.’ Also impossible. 

Paley, changing x to éxet, renders, 
‘in what way my grief has @ remedy’— 
making Aurypiov a subst. This is clearly 
untenable. He cites Pind. P. 5. 106 
TO KadXlyiKov AuTnpLoy daravav | uédos 
xaplev: but there Avryjpiov is a second 
epithet of wédos. Nor is the case helped 
by Hesychius, Aurypiov? pvAaxTHprov.— 
Td tpiv dpdow : the words mean strictly 
that the story will follow the course— 
z.é., will exhibit the line of thought—by 
which the remedy has been found. 

555 f. wv pov: the imperf., because 
she has now used it.—roré belongs in 
sense to Swpov, as though we had é660y 
woré. If the comma after Onpds were 
omitted, and 7y joined with xexpuumévoy 
(as = éxéxpurro), then zoré would go with 
the verb: but xexpuyzuévov seems to be 
an afterthought.—aAatdy, because she 
has had it long; apxalov, because he 
lived long ago. This emphasis on the 
past is natural in one who is looking 
back sadly to the days of her youth, and 
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But, as I said, anger ill beseems a woman of understanding. 
I will tell you, friends, the way by which I hope to find deliver- 
ance and relief. I had a gift, given to me long ago by a monster 
of olden time, and stored in an urn of bronze; a gift which, while 
yet a girl, I took up from the shaggy-breasted Nessus,—from 
his life-blood, as he lay dying; Nessus, who used to carry men 
in his arms for hire across the deep waters of the Evenus, using 


no oar to waft them, nor sail of ship. 


made from érz in L.—zrapa] wdapa Mss. 


as in 840, and 1141 (véooc).—govev Bergk: pédvwy Mss. 
560 ‘mdpeve] mdpeve L. 


second accent from a later hand. 
geow r: Aaimacow L. 


speaking to young maidens for whom 
Nessus is only a legendary name.—Onpos : 
so Zl. 1. 268 gdypciv dpecxmoor. They 
are called xévravpo in //. 11. 832, as in 
the Odyssey (21. 295). Cp. below, 680. 
—)éBynt.: properly a deep basin; also 
a kind of kettle used in cooking: but the 
poets can use the word to describe a 


cinerary urn {as° Z/. 1401). — Here it- 


means some kind of urn or jar. 

557 f. Sacvorépvov: shagginess is a 
regular attribute of the Centaurs in Greek 
puetry and art: cp. 837: //. 2. 743 pfpas 
.Aaxynevtas: Hon. hynin 32. 224 Kév- 
Tavpov Aaciavxeva. In Ov. Met. 12. 284 
Cometes is the name of a Centaur. 

mapa Néooov, because it was his dwpov 
(555): he invited her to take it, and told 
her how to use it: é« hovav, gathered up 
from his wounds, as he lay dying. ¢o- 
vav, Bergk’s correction of @dvwy, seems 
right. The plur. gdvoc elsewhere (1) 
denotes separate acts of slaughter, O. C. 
1234: or (2) is a tragic expression for one 
such act (like @dvaroc): as A/. 11 marpos 
éx povwwv: 76. 779 Pdvovs Tarpwovs. But 
here we expect rather a word which shall 
directly suggest the wounds: cp. 573 
cpaywv. And dovwy can do so, since the 
phrase év govats so often refers to carnage 
in battle. The schol. has @dvev in the 
lemma, but explains by aiuaros, and 
quotes //. 10, 521 (dvdpas 1’ domaipovras) 
év dpyanénot povnow. Cp. Ant. 696 ev 
govais | wemrwr’ (n.). If metre had al- 
lowed éx gévov, there would then have 
been no reason for change. 

The name Néooos symbolises the roar 
of the angry torrent: the Sanskrit is 
nad, loud sound, whence zadd-s, ‘bel- 
lower’ (bull), or river: zad-2, flood : Cur- 
tius Ztym. § 287 6. Hence the Thracian 
river Néoros (also Néooos, Hes. Zz. 


natus ad undas. 


5658 Néooovr, and Ald.: vécou L, 
559 Hénvov L, the 
561  dai- 


341), and the Arcadian Néda, described 
by Strabo as fedjua AaBpoyv éx rod Av- 
kalov kariv (8, p. 348). Among the 
Centaurs whom Heracles met at Mount 
Pholoe were Aovrrwy and “Ouados, —names 
likewise denoting zozse; and it is note- 
worthy that Homados, like Nessus, was 
a ravisher: év ’Apxadia tiv Hvtpvabéws 
adekpnvy “Adxvorny- Biacdpmevos- avynpéOyn 
(Diod. 4. 12). 

559 ff. tov Paldppovv....Hinvov. 
The Evenus (zdarz) rises on the high 
western slopes of Oeta; in its lower 
course, it passes through Aetolia, and en- 
ters the Corinthian Gulf at a point about 
12 miles w. of Antirrhion. Calydon was 
on its w. bank; Pleuron, some Io or 12 
miles to the w. It is ‘one of the fiercest 
and most treacherous torrents in Greece’ 
(Tozer, Geo. of Greece, p. 96). Cp. Ov. 
Met. 9. 104 Venerat Event rapidas Jove 
The older name of the 
river, Auxédpyas (Strabo 7. 327), expressed 
the ‘wolf-like’ rush of its waters. 

The association of Nessus with the 
Evenus well illustrates the significance of 
the Centaur as a personification of a ra- 
vaging torrent. (Cp. Mr Sidney Colvin in 
Fourn. of Hellen. Stud, vol. 1. p. 160: 
also Mure, Your in Greece, 1. 170.) In 
Ov. Met. 2. 638 a daughter of the Centaur 
Cheiron iscalled Ocyroe (’Qxupé7), because 
born ‘Fluminis in rapidi ripis.’ 

ToTap.ov...Bpotovs... wdpeve: for the 
double acc., cp. Eur. Alc. 442 ‘yuvaik’ 
dpicray | Niuvay "Axepovriay smopetoas 
éeAar@ Oucwrw. Here the second acc. de- 
notes the space traversed ; it would more 
usually denote the place Zo which, as in 
Eur. Zro. 1085 éué...cxdgos | ...ropevoer | 


..Apyos.—For the prodelision of the 


augment in ‘ardpeve, cp. O. C. 1602 Taxet 
"répevoay: Ph. 360 érel *dxpvoa,—pio- 


88 ZOPOKAEOY2 


Os KayLe, TOV Tat pwov quia o70ov 
Evy “Hpaxhet TO TPOTOV evvis Eomoyny, 
pépov eT CLoUs, qvu uP Hew TOpy, 


pave praraiass xEepoiv: ek 0 nue eye 


Xe Znvos evs Tras eTLoT peas YEpow 
nKey KopyATHVY idv: és O€ wAEevpovas 


oTepvev Sueppoiln oev. 


exkOvnoKkav & 0 Onp 


TOT OUTOV ele: Ta YEpovTos Oivéus, 


TOTOVO OVHTEL TOV eLav, éav Tin, 


570 


TopO pay, ofovvey’ vorarny o emepay eyo" 
cay yap dppilpenrov ata, TOV ELV 


opayav evéyKn yEepoiv, 7 pedayyodous 


562 tiv ratpwov jvika arédov] So L, with most MSS. : 


A, and Ald. 
Cobet conj. 4 ’v 
first hand), A, Ald.: wvedmovas r. 


mt+ (the other letters are erased). 


God: acc. to Apollodorus (2. 7. 6) Nessus 
pretended’ divine authority for levying 
this toll,—aAéywr mapa Oedv Thy ropOuclay 
eiinpévae Ota Stkatoodvnv.—roparipors : 
cp. Eur. Z A. 1319 vady... | ...édarav 
Twopmaiay.—ovre Nalperiy veods might be 
an instrum. dat. construed directly with 
"répeve: but it is perhaps truer to say 
that the notion of wéu7rwy is evolved from 
the preceding clause. Cp. 512 (rwac- 
owv). 

562f. tov TATPPOV.. -7TOhov, ‘by my 
father’s sending,’ cogn. acc. to éo-mopnv: 
cp. 159 dydvas éfudy (n.). The peculi- 
arity is that oréd\os here=7éuyis, corre- 
sponding to the sense of the act. oré\X\w: 
whereas it usu. means ‘expedition,’ ‘jour- 
ney,’ from midd. oré\\owar. It may be 
noted, however, that the boldness is 
softened by the fact that ordA0s sometimes 
meant a journey with ref. to its purpose, 

‘a musston’: O. C. 358 n. Certainly 

TaTpwos arédos would ordinarily mean, ‘a 
journey of my father’s,’ or, ‘an expedi- 
tion despatched by’ him; yet the sense 
required here seems possible for poetry. 
The phrase cannot well mean, (1) ‘the 
journey prescribed for me by my father’; 
nor (2) ‘under my father’s escort,’—as if 
Oeneus had accompanied them for some 
distance. 

The soundness of the words is confirm- 
ed by their dramatic fitness. There is a 
tacit contrast in her thoughts between 


564 7 Dindorf: jv L, with most MsSs., 
567 mdevpuovas] So L (though with » written over A by the 
570 ify] mrv0je L, with marg. schol. yp. 

wv0n was the prevalent reading: but A has 


Tay TaTpywy yvika orddwy 


and Ald. (but év A). 


herself and the new paramour; she thinks 
of the long-past day when her father gave 
her to her husband, and sent her forth 
with him. The words also accord with 
that tone of passivity in which she has 
already spoken of her ‘marriage (6—27). 
She welcomed Heracles as a deliverer, 
and has learned to love him; but she had 
no voice in the bestowal of her hand.— 
Cp. fr. 521 (the young girl is happy at 
home, but the bride is set forth by her 
parents to a doubtful fate): af véas perv év 
mwarpos | ndvoror, ola, comev dv O pwr wy 
Biov: | ... | 6rav & és HBnv éEcxawped’ Eudpo- 
ves, | 000 m0” é&w.—See Appendix. 
evyLs = EUETLS, AS in Eur. Or. 929 etc. 
564 £. dépwv én’ dpows. Nessus is 
here imagined as a Centaur of the older 
form known to Greek art,-—viz., a com- 
plete man, with the barrel and hinder 
parts of a horse attached to the middle of 
his back. A Centaur on the Aapvat of 
Cypselus at Olympia i is described by Paus. 
(5. 19. 7) aS ov Tovs mavras trou 1ddas, 
rovs 6¢ €umpoo bev abrwv txwv dvipds. This 
form may be called the axdro-centaur. 
The more familiar 2/f0-centaur—a com- 
plete horse, only with a human chest and 
head substituted for the equine neck and 
head—was of later origin. In Journ. 
FHlellen. Stud. 1. 130 Mr Sidney Colvin 
gives a wood-cut of an early gem (in the 
British Museum), representing an andro- 
centaur carrying off a woman, who is 


TPAXINIAI 89 
I, too, was carried on his shoulders,—when, by my father’s 
sending, I first went forth with Heracles as his wife; and when 
I was in mid-stream, he touched me with wanton hands. I 
shrieked; the son of Zeus turned quickly round, and shot a 
feathered arrow; it whizzed through his breast to the lungs; 
and, in his mortal faintness, thus much the Centaur spake :— 
‘Child of aged Oeneus, thou shalt have at least this profit 
of my ferrying,—if thou wilt hearken,—because thou wast the 
last whom I conveyed. If thou gatherest with thy hands 
the blood clotted round my wound, at the place where the 


wi0y, and so Ald.: ify, the ed. of Colinaeus (Par. 1528). 571 vorarny o’] 
a’ is omitted by L, A, etc., and by Ald.; but is present in T (having been restored 
perh. by Triclinius), and in some other mss. of the 14th or 15th cent. (as Vat., 
B, Le, Harl.). 573 £. évéyxn] Blaydes conj. évéyxys.—pedayxodovs...iovs 
MSS.: Madvig conj. meddyyxoros...éos (suggested first by Dobree, who, however, 
preferred the vulgate): Wunder, wedayxoXov.. lot 


grasped in his right arm. Similar sub- 
jects occur on coins of Eastern Mace- 
donia. Violence of this kind was part of 
the tBpis (1096) ascribed to the savage 
Centaurs, and appears in numerous le- 
a (F. A. S., 6.5 p- 140). 

eps: .-7% 1123 n. The third per- 
son, “ay, would be less fitting: she speaks 
of her own helplessness at the moment. 
—péow mopw: for the dat., cp. 172: 4. 
313 viv & dypoioe Tvyxaver.—patatats, 
implying rash folly (Azz. 1339 n.), here 
=‘wanton.’ The schol. wrongly took it 
to mean that the vattempt was baffled by 
Heracles. —ék 8’ qo’ éys : Sophocles has 
avoided the error of Archilochus, who had 
described Deianeira as making a prolix 
appeal to her husband (mpés rév ‘Hpaxdréa 


paw@dotcay: Dion Chrysost. or. 60). 
566 ff. émorpépas, intrans., as in 
Her. 2. 103 émiorpéwas édmliow me: Ar. 


Vesp. 422 émiorpede | detpo. The poet, 
though he has called the river Ba@vppour 
(559), seems to imagine Heracles as wad- 
ing across it, in front of Nessus. If 
Heracles had been carried over first, he 
would naturally have been facing the 
river. Ovid makes him swzm across, and 
shoot the Centaur from the bank (JZé7. g. 
110 ff.). 

kopytnv: PA. 711 n. According to 
Dion (or. 60), Sophocles was criticised on 
the ground that the hero’s act might have 
been fatal to Deianeira; Nessus might 
have dropped her in the river. It would 
be enough to suppose that Heracles could 
not pause to think; but the context also 
suggests, as we have seen, that he was 
near enough to rescue her at need. 


tmAEUpOVAS = Tvevpovas (rt mvv). Cur- 
tius (Zzym. § 370) explains the change of 
v tod by ‘the rarity of the sound-group 
pu and the frequency of £7’; comparing 
the kindred words for ‘lungs,’ Lat. pze/- 
mo, Church-Slavonic p/usta, Lithuanian 
plauczet. The form with A is attested as 
Attic by schol. Ar. Pax 1069, Eustath. 
p- 483. 8. In 1054, as here, L gives the 
A form, though with v written above by 
the first hand: but in 1054 mveupovew. 

exOvijoxwv, as the fazutness of ap- 
proaching death began to come over him. 
The regular sense of éxOvjocKcew is ‘to 
swoon away’: cp. Arist. Aust. Anim. 3. 
19 (p. 521 @ 11) dquepévou (aluaros) dw 
wreiovos wey éExOvycKovet, woddod O° 
dyav amroOvyoKkovc.. So Plat. Lege. 
959 A distinguishes a person in a swoon, 
Tov éxreOvewra, from Tov bvTws TeOvyKOTA. 

569 ff. For tocotrov, referring to 
what follows, and associated with rocovée, 
cp. 42.679 ff.és roodvd’... roc a6’. —Too6 v8" 
is explained by éav yap etc.—tav épav.. 
tropOpev: moptuds usu. means (1) a ferry, 
or (2) the act of crossing water; here the 
second sense passes into that of Top ela, 
‘my services as ferryman’: for the plur., 
cp. 628. 

572 ff. édv yap...v8pas. The gen. 
TOV ELOV Tpayov depends on the prep. 
in adpdtOperroyv, ‘coagulated around the 
wound.’ évéyxyn xepoiv: for the midd., 
cp. 558 dvecAounv (n.). The phrase seems 
to imply a careful collecting of the blood 
with a cloth. 7 pedayxodous x.7.A.: ‘at 
the part (of the wound) where the mon- 
strous hydra has tinged the arrow with 
black gall’: z.e., ‘where the hydra’s gall, 
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eBaev tous Opéupa Aepvaias vopas, 


EOTAL 


ppevos rou TOUTO eq qrn prov 


O75 


TNS “Hpaxheias, GoTE pare’ EL LOWY 
orépser yuvaica KEWVOS avTL cov Theov. | 
Tour évvonaac, @ dirat, Sdpous yap HV 
Kelvou Gavovtos éyKex\npevov Kahas, 


XiTava. TOVO _€Barba, mpoo Bahodo Ooo 


580 


Cav Kewos €le: Kaul smemeipavrau Tae. 
KaKas d€ TOApas par émuaTaipyy eyo 
LAT expaoune, Tas TE TOALOOAS OTVYO. 


didrpos & édv ws THVd virepBardpela 


576 f. 
Shilleto and Pretor, o6é ujrw’.. 
orépén. orépéac A, and Ald. 

that the vulg. arose from puts. 
pévov IL: éyxexAeccuévoy A, and Ald. 


Blaydes conj. {Gv elm’ éxetvos.—memeipavrat] memelparac r. 


wore pjriv’] Subkoff conj. wor’ &’ ori’ (so, too, Hense, but with ws): 
. oT psy. 
678 dduos}] Wecklein reads pvxois, thinking 

579 


In L orép&ee has been made from 


éykexAnuevoy Dindorf: éyxexderu- 
581 xelvos] éxetvos r, whence 
Blaydes writes meme.- 





with which the arrow is tinged, can be 
traced,’—by a darker tint in that portion 
of the blood with which it has mixed. 
When the arrow was withdrawn from 
the wound, there would be a gush of 
blood, but some parts of the blood would 
have been more affected by the venom 
‘than others; and Nessus wishes her to 
take the most envenomed parts. The 
stress is on peAayxodous, and the whole 
phrase is a compressed way of saying, 7 
méras xdXos early, @ lods vipa Bayer (cp. 
O. T. 1451 n.). For the proleptic adj., 
cp. Ant. 475 émrov...mepicxedj: for the 
plur. tovs (referring to the single arrow of 
567), Az. 231 Elpeow, El. 196 yevtwvr. 
The double barb makes such a plur. intel- 
ligible. Heracles cannot have shot twice. 
—Opéppa...vdpas: cp. 508 n.: so Opéupa 
refers to a monster in 1093 “and 1099. 
For the periphrasis, cp. Plat. Lege. 790 
D Tad veoyerh taldwy Opéumara. ~ Nep- 
vatas: dwelling in the marsh of Lerna, 
on the Argolic coast, s. of Argos. Apol- 
lod. 2. 5. 2 70 d€ oop, Tis Udpas ava- 
axlicas TY XOAT Tovs diorovs EBawev. 

Others explain thus:—‘If thou gather 
the blood from my wound, clotted around 
(the arrow), at the place where the hydra 
has tinged it,’ etc., 2.¢., at the arrow’s ead. 
This is quite possible, ‘but is open to objec- 
tions. (I r) The language in 557 f. (rapa 
Néooov...éx govwyv) implies that she ob- 
tained the blood directly from the body, 
not from the arrow-head. (2) The phrase 


évéyxy xepoty here favours the same view. 

If we adopted the conjecture perdy- 

Xohos.. 10s, the latter word would mean 

‘venom, and Opéupa ‘issue’ (cp. 834 
érpepe 5° aiddos Spdxwv): the object of 
eBoeyv would be ad’rds (the wound). 
The objection is that the wily monster 
does not wish to draw Deianeira’s atten- 
tion to the venom ;—as he would then do 
very pointedly. He is content to speak 
of the dark colour (uwedhayxondous). 

Ovid describes the incident thus :—The 
arrow is withdrawn, and the blood flows 
from the wound, mzxtus Lernaei tabe ve- 
nent: Nessus then presents Deianeira with 
a garment steeped in the blood (velamzna 


.tincta cruore) : Met, 9. 129 ff. 


576 f. doe prtiv’ eiordav orepEer. 
After wore, the negative of the infin. is 
by, but of the indic., ov. Here the uy 
must be due to the final sense: 2z.e., the 
notion of result is merged in that of aim; 
as if it were d7ws uy. I have not found 


any real parallel. Dem. or. 19 § 218 
writes, Tocal’Tns dvavdpias...ouodoyetre 


elvat wecrol, WaTE MAT ev TH XWPG Tro- 
Neuiwy Svrwy wyT éx PadaTTs Wodoup- 
KoUpevoL...elra THy elpnynv émroinoacbe. 
But there the uy seems clearly ‘generic’: 
z.¢., the sense is: ‘you are so weak as to 
have made peace at @ t2me when there 
was no enemy in the country,’ etc. [Prof. 
Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, new ed., 
§ 606, suggests that érojoacde virtually 
depends on an e further back, and that 


TPAXINIAI : 91 


Hydra, Lerna’s monstrous growth, hath tinged the arrow with 
black gall,—this shall be to thee a charm for the soul of 
Heracles, so that he shall never look upon any woman to love 
her more than thee.’ 

I bethought me of this, my friends—for, after his death, I 
had kept it carefully locked up in a secret place; and I have 
anointed this robe, doing everything to it as he enjoined while 
he lived. The work is finished. May deeds of wicked daring be 
ever far from my thoughts, and from my knowledge,—as I abhor 
the women who attempt them! But if in any wise I may 

prevail against this girl by love-spells 


pac Ou. 582—587 Wecklein inserts vv. 584 f. (piArpos... Hpaxdet) imme- 
diately after 581, placing only a comma after mwemeipavrat rade, and deleting 0 after 
gidrpos. Wunder, followed by Nauck, brackets v. 585. Dindorf suspects all the 


four vv., 584—587. 





the force of dare is lost. This would be 
conceivable if the uy came after é7o7- 
cgacGe: but it immediately follows wore.] 
—The opposite anomaly occurs in £7. 
780 f. wor’ otire... | ...creyagev. 

dvrl oov, instead of the gen. after the 
comparat.: Anz. 182 n. 

578 £. évvoroac’: Sophocles prefers 
the act. voice of this compound: PA. 
1440 n.—8dpous, simply ‘in the house’: 
éykexAnpevov adds the notion expressed 
in 686 by év puvyxois owserv. 

580 yxiTava rovd’: a handmaid 
carries the casket (622) containing the 
robe.—é€Baya. The notion of a plrrpov 
in the form of an wznuguent was a familiar 
one: thus in Eur. 4724p. 516 Phaedra asks 
the Nurse, wérepa 5€ xpiorov 7 wordy 76 
PAPMAKOP ; 

mpooBadove’, ‘with application of 
everything that he directed,’—z.¢., ap- 
plying the philtre to the robe with 
attention to all the prescribed details. 
From vv. 680—687 it appears that Nes- 
sus had said more than she repeats in 
572—577. He gave Oecpuoi (682), pre- 
cise instructions.—This is better than to 
understand, ‘with all ¢he additions that 
he enjoined’ (schol. cai dAXa Teva cup- 
pigaoca): though it may be supposed that 
the coagulated blood, before being ap- 
plied to a large surface, was diluted with 
water. (Schneidewin explains the word 
by Apollod. 2. 7. 6 rév re yovov 6v adijixe 
KaTa THS ys Kal 7O...atua ouppléac.)— 
Not, ‘with observance of all that he said’: 
as if ym (or vobv) were understood. See 
on 844 mpocéBane. 

581 qwemeipavtat (3rd sing.), from the 


epic weipaivw: Od. 12. 37 Tadra pev otrw 
wavrTa wemeipavrat: Pind. /. 7. 24 dixas 
éreipawe. The Attic form memépaytat 
occurs in Plat. Rep. 502 E. The words 
have a tragic significance. Her remedial 
measures are now complete. 

582 f. Kaxkds 5¢ trdApas. She wishes 
to assure them that she intends no harm 
to Heracles, and has no reason to fear 
evil. The results of so-called ‘love- 
charms’ were often disastrous. Anti- 
phon’s first oration is against a woman 
charged with the wilful murder of her 
husband by causing a love-potion to be 
administered to him: she pleaded, ov« 
éri Oavarw...dddvat, adr’ emi pidrpo.s 
(§.9). Arist. Magn. Mor. 1. 16 (p. 1188 
6 31) notices a case in which a woman 
was tried under like circumstances by the 
Areiopagus, but acquitted, because there 
was no proof of mpévoa. Plut. Mor. 
139 A compares lovers won by such means 
to fish captured by baits which spoil 
them; ai idrpa twa Kal yonrelas ém- 
Texvwpevat Tos avdpac., Kal YEipovpmevar 
dia. HOovs avrovs, éumAnKTos Kal dvon- 
ros Kai dtepOapudvors ovpBrovor. Alci- 
phron I. 37 du@iBdddew (to have dubious 
effects) elwOe Ta Pidtpa, Kal drooKymrev 
eis SNe O pov. 

pat émoratpny..., pat ékpaGousne: an 
emphatic way of protesting how utterly 
foreign such thoughts are to her nature: 
—‘may I never be capable of them 
(543 n.), or be led to learn anything 
about them.’—orvy®: for the indic. co- 
ordinated with the opt., cp. 143 n. 

584 ff. oidrpos 8 édv mus. The 
use of édv wws is the same here as when 
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THY maida Kal Dedrporoe TOUS ép “Hpaxhet, 


585 


HennXayyTaL TOUpyov, El TL a) doK@ 
Tpdo we pdiravov" el de HA TETAVO OAL. 


Tis r: WT L. 591 ww] ovr. 


letters 6’ ef have been inserted above the line by a later hand. 


it serves for the elliptical expression of a 
hope or aim (0. C. 1769 O7Bas & muas| 
.  TELYOP, édy ws / SvaKwhto wpev iovra 
gpévor. But pepynxavytar TOU pyov, since 
it follows the clause with éav ws, is not 
really analogous to the verb which usually 
precedes such a clause; as wéuwov in O.C. 
1770. The constr. is not, Hemnxdvarat 
Tolpyov, €ay Tws imepBarducda, ‘the deed 
has been devised, in the hope that,’ etc. 
Rather the sense is: ‘But as Zo the pos- 
sibility of prevailing by love-charms,— 
the means for ¢hat attempt have been 
devised.’ 
rupt substitute for rodro mwewpacdar Bov- 
Aouat or the like, and is prompted by 
her nervous sense that she has taken a 
bold step. The peculiar form of the 
sentence arises from the wish to empha- 
sise @idrpots as Opposed to xakas TéAMas. 
trepBadkwpea : the midd., in this sense, 
is more freq. than the act.; but the dat. 
usu. denotes the point of excellence (Ar. 
Eq. 409 of rol wp’ drepBareic®’ avaidelg), 
and not, as here, the means.—rtv tratda, 
—strong in the charms of youth (547).— 
OAktpoict, a reiteration that the means 
are to be gentle: cp. Eur. Hipp. 509 éorww 
Kat’ olxous Pidrpa por Oedxrnpia | Epwros. 
—tots éb HpakdAet, aimed at him, as 


pEnnxaynrat Totpyov is an ab- | 


XO. aX et TUS: eoTl TioTUs év TOUS Opapevors, 
Ooxets Tap mp Ov BeBovdevo Gar KAKOS. 
AH. ouTws Exel y 7 LOTUS, @s TO pev SoKEL 590 
évertt, meipa 6 ov mporwpihnod, TQ. 
XO. GN eidévan xpy Spacav: @s ovo el doxets 
EXEL, €Xous dv yvapa, by TELPOILEV. 
AH. add’ arin’ cio oper a TOVOE yap Brérrw 
Pvpatov 781° dua T4XOUS o ehevorer au, 595 
povov Top DpaY ev oreyoipel - ws TKOTH 
_ Kay alo Xp. TPATONS, OUTOT aioxovy TEC EL. 
AI. Tt xen Toe ; ONLALVE, TEKVOV Owvéus, 
ws Eo MeV TO poaKp@ xpovy Bpavets. 
AH. add’ avra on GOL TAUTA Kat T pao, Atya, 600 
585 ots] rotcd’ T. 587 reratcoua] memavcoera A, and Ald. 588 <¢i 


592 od ef doxets] ov doxeto L: the 


593 yonual 


the person whose love was to be won: 
cp. Apollod. 2. 7. 6 ef Aédo Pidrpov 
7 pos “Hpaxhéa exew. 
el tu prj: ve (adv.) =‘ perchance’ : Cp. 
712: O. TZ. 969: O. C. 1450. —pdratov, 
culpably rash (cp. n. on 565).—et 8& pj: 
‘otherwise,’ after a negative: cp. Ar. Vesp. 
434 pay peOnabe pndevi- | ef dé un,» wédaus 
maxelats ovdey dpicrncere. So Thue, 1. 
28, Plat. Phaed. 63 D, etc. This rather 
clumsy formula was recommended by 
brevity: z.¢., in Ar. /.¢., the alternative 
was ef 6€ weOnoerbe, as here ef dé 60xd.— 
TeTavoopat: Az. gI n. 
588 f. mioris, in an objective sense, 
a ground of confidence, a warranty: cp. 
623: El. 887 riv’, & rddaw’, oica mic- 
Tw ;—Soxeis wap npiv: Eur. Aled. 762 
yevvatos dvnp, | Aiyed, wap’ émol deddxnoa. 
590 f. The whole phrase ottws éxe 
is slightly emphasised by ye, and limits 
the affirmative implied by the art. before 
awloris: ‘The present state of the warranty 
(given by ra dpwueva) is this,’ etc. It 
seems needless to suppose that the literal 
sense of miovts here is different from that 
in 588.—@s=wore, answering to otrws: 
cp. Her. 2. 135 olrw 6 Te KNEwwh eyévero 
ws Kal of mavres...7d otvoua é&éuador. 
(When ws stands for wore, it is more often 
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and charms used on Heracles, the means to that end are 
ready ;—unless, indeed, I seem to be acting rashly: if so, I will 


desist forthwith. 


Cu. Nay, if these measures give any ground of confidence, 
we think that thy design is not amiss. 

De. Well, the ground stands thus,—there is a fair promise ; 
but I have not yet essayed the proof. 

Cu. Nay, knowledge must come through action; thou canst 
have no test which is not fanciful, save by trial. 

DE. Well, we shall know presently :—for there I see the 
man already at the doors; and he will soon be going.—Only may 


my secret be well kept by you! 


While thy deeds are hidden, 


even though they be not seemly, thou wilt never be brought to 


shame. 


Etnter LICHAS. 


Li. What are thy commands? 


Give me my charge, daughter 


of Oeneus ; for already I have tarried over long. 


DE. 


youd L (@ from ). 
596 rap’ budv] map’ vuiv B, Le. 
oxvvyn twecet] aicxivynreche L. 


Indeed, I have just been seeing to this for thee, Lichas, 


In marg., yp. dyvwua: and, from a later hand, 76 yroua. 





with the infin.) 
fitting, to take ws as= ‘since,’ introducing 
the explanation (like ydp).—ro peév Soxeiv 
is ‘the expecting’ to succeed (rather than 
‘the seeming likely’ to do so). 

meipa 8 ov mpocwpldyoa, have not 
come to close quarters with an experiment, 
—have not actually essayed it: cp. Plat. 
Tim. 88°C ‘yuuvacrixn mpocoptdodvTa : 
Thuc. 6. 70 Tots... €AdXLTTA Todeuw wpt- 
- AnKoot, Opp. to Tols...€umetporépors. 

592 f. Spacav: the partic. expresses 
the leading idea (‘if thou wouldest know, 
thou must act’): cp. O. C. 1038 n.— 
yvopa, a means of judging, a test: Her. 
7. 82 lwvas...Twy Exouey ywoua péyorov. 
(In poetry the word sometimes means 
merely ‘judgment,’ ‘opinion’: Aesch. 4g. 
1352, Eur. Her. 407.)—The Chorus do 
not say that she ought to make the ex- 
periment; but only that, until she does so, 
she can have no certainty. 

594 f. GAN adrtix’: for the repetition 
of adda (after 592), cp. PA. 645, 647.-— 
éXeborerat, will depart (to Heracles); and 
so the result will soon be known. For 
this sense of the verb, cp. PA. 48 n.: for 
the form, O. C. 1206 n. 

596 f. povov, modo: cp. 1109: Ph. 
528.—trap tpov, from your side, on your 
part: the gen. is probably right, though 


It is possible, but less 


oreyoiued’| Blaydes writes oreydued?. 597 ai- 
the v. 2. map tpiv is specious. Silence’ 
is their contribution to her plan. Cp. £7. 


469 ovyn map’ buay pds Gedy EoTw, pida. 
—oreyo(we8’, have my action kept secret. 
Cp. fr. 614 ovyyvwre Kkdvacxerbe ovyGoat* 
TO yap | yuvatly aloxpov crv yuvaixa det 
oréyew (so I amend ovv yuvarki: cp. Ant. 
85 kpupy dé xedbe, oly & atrws éyw).— 
Blaydes may be right in reading oreyo- 
wed (cp. O. Z. 4gn.). But the opt. is 
defensible, as expressing an ardent hope, 
rather than a mere injunction (‘Heaven 
grant that ye keep my secret!’). 

aioxtvy meoet: the dat. is one of man- 
ner (cp. O. 7. 51 doganeia...dvdpAwaor, 
n.), not of cause, as £/. 429 dBovAla me- 
cetv. Thus the phrase=7ece? aicxpov 
mrwpa (Ant. 1045). The simple zecet 
could not stand for aepimecet (‘fall zzZo 
shame’). 

599 TO pakpo xpove, by reason of the 
long time (spent at Trachis). He was 
ready to depart when he entered at v. 393: 
but Deianeira, after learning all, brought 
him back into the house (492). 

600 ff. aitd...travta: the commands 
for which he asks (598). Instead of say- 
ing, ‘I have been preparing this robe, in 
order that you may take it,’ she says: ‘I 
have been busied about the charge to be 
given to you,—so that you may take this 


94. ZOPOKAEOYS 


Y N ~ ¥ b ) A , ; 
ate Ov Tals eo wblev foe a — 


OTWS Pepys [Lou TOVOE * 


“Tavaugy - aemhov, 
Swpne exeiv@ Tavdpt 7S Eu 
O.d0vs Se révSe dpal o7mas 


KELVOU mdpoubev dpupdvorera Xpois 


operat yw pare péyyos: nriov 


S$ Epos. 
oe Bporav 
605 


une EPKOS lepov pnt éd€otiov oédas, 


\ \ 
TT Pw KELVOS autov 


davepos eudavas oraleis 


deiEy Geowrw nea Tavpoapaye. 


OUT yap nuypny, EL TOT QUTOV és 6djL0US 


610 


LOOLLL owlevt n Khvount TAvorKkas, 
oreNelv XiTwvE TMOE, Kat mavew Oeots 
Gury pa. Kove KaLVOV év TETrG LAr, 

Kal TOVO dar ol eus ont» 6 Ketvos evpallés 


odpayidos epke. THO * 


émov pabhyoerar. 


615 


602 f. Paley suspects these two vv.—rovée Tavatipi Wunder: rév 6é y’ eiid7A L, with 


ede written over ev by S. Schol. yp. dip avri rod Xerroip7. 
GOS dudidicera:] Blaydes reads dpb 
Epxos lepdv] Wecklein, with M. Schmidt, 


have rovde y’ (or Tov y’) evipF. 
ETAL. 607 


The other MSS., too, 


writes iepdv Epxous. 


608 davepds ee L, A, arid riost Mss. (favepdo made from davepoo in L): 


gavepoy éudavyns T (Triclinius). 


Brunck reads @avepds éudav7: Wakefield prefers 





robe.’—For kal before mpacow, cp. 314-— 
Hyope: the only part of the epic dyopao- 
pout found in Trag.: Her. 6. 11 has 7yo- 
powvro. 

Tavaipn, woven long, wodjpn. Wun- 
der’s restoration of this word, in place 
of rovSe y evidy, is confirmed by two 
facts: (1) there was a mysterious variant 
apy, explained by Aerrovp7}: (2) ravav- 
on, explained by AerrovipH, occurs in 
Hesychius, Suidas, and Photius. It may 
be added that the ye of the vulgate, if 
not impossible, is at least suspicious. 

wétXov : Eustath. p. 599. 44 refers to this 
passage as one in which zrémdos is part of 
a man’s dress, alluding also to Eur. JZ. 4. 
1550, where a wémdos is worn by Aga- 
memnon. The Homeric rémos belongs 
to women only; hence the schol. here 
objects to the word. yiTdy is, in fact, 
the proper term for the long robe sent to 
Heracles: wém)os, when used with ref. to 
it (674, 758, 774), is rather a general word 
for a stately garment.—She now hands to 
Lichas the casket (622) containing the 
robe. Hence the repeated rove (instead 
of airov) in 604 is natural. 


604 f£. dpaf? otras pndels...dpdidv- 
oerau: cp. 42. 567 Kelyw 7’ eunv ayyel- 
dar’ évTod\nv, omws (elf). The more 
usual infin. is often thus replaced after 
verbs of asking or commanding; but it is 
specially suitable, as here, after a verb of 
warning. 

607 ” Zokos lepov, a sacred temenos, 
where there might chance to be a blazing 
altar (she is thinking of vv. 237 f.): 
éhéoriov oédas, any fire kindled in the 
warrior’s quarters at Cenaeum. She is 
repeating the substance of the Centaur’s 
precepts: see 685 f. 

606 f. davepis, ‘ conspicuous,’ eu.pa.- 
vas, ‘publicly,’ ‘before all eyes’: both 
words go with otaels, picturing the 
moment when Heracles shall stand forth 
in front of the altar. The order of words 
and the rhythm are against taking éuda- 
vos with deify.—tavporpayw: a day of . 
solemn rejoicing, when the greater vic- 
tims are slain: Aesch. Cho. 261 Bovévras 
év juact. Cp. 760. 

610 niypyv, the only instance of this 
plpf. (for edxro in Hom. fr. 2. 15 is rather 
an aor.): but Plat. Phaedr. 279 C has 
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while thou wast speaking to the stranger maidens in the house ; 
—that thou shouldest take for me this long robe, woven by 
mine own hand, a gift to mine absent lord. 

And when thou givest it, charge him that he, and no other, 
shall be the first to wear it; that it shall not be seen by the light 
of the sun, nor by the sacred precinct, nor by the fire at the 
hearth, until he stand forth, conspicuous before all eyes, and 
show it to the gods on a day when bulls are slain. 

For thus had I vowed,—that if I should ever see or hear 
that he had come safely home, I would duly clothe him in this 
robe, and so present him to the gods, newly radiant at their 


altar in new garb. 


As proof, thou shalt carry a token, which he will quickly 
recognise within the circle of this seal. 


davepov éupavars. 
614 f. 


doxee THO’ em’, eB wadjoera. 


/ 
the pf. niixrac as pass.impers. Cp. O. 7. 
1512 cr. n. 

611 f£. mavdlkws (with oredcty) ‘as 
in duty bound,’—by the vow, and by a 
wife’s natural sympathy. Cp. 294 7ap- 
dikw ppevi (n.).—Others join the adv. with 
owéyr, as=‘completely’ (schol. dvev- 
dowdoTws, ‘indubitably’). But there is 
no evidence for mavdikws as merely= 
mavTedws: cp. 1247: O. C. 1306: [Eur.] 
Rhes. 720 ddoTO mavdixws (‘as he de- 
serves’). 

613 Katv® kawov: the epithet, strictly 
applicable to the wérAwuea only, is given 
to the duryp also, expressing the new ra- 
diance with which the robe shall invest 
its wearer. This common idiom (Her. 2. 
173€v Opdvy ceuva@ ceuvov Owkéovra) occurs 
elsewherealso undera similar condition, — 
viz., where the repeated adj. serves for 
collective emphasis rather than for separ- 
ate characterisation: 7. 742 ép@ds é& 
6p0Gv didpwv: Az. 267 Kowds ev Kowoior 
AurretoGar: 26. 467 Evurrecwy wovos udvots. 
But it should be observed that, in this 
passage, the repetition has a further mo- 
tive. It is a touch of tragic irony, like 
the unconscious ambiguity of rpocapyudaae 
in 494. For Our7p xawds could mean, ‘a 
sacrificer of a novel kind’: cp. O. C. 1542 
eyo yap iyeuwr | opr ad wégacuat kawes. 
For the sinister sense of kaos, cp. 867. 

As to the wearing of new, or freshly 
washed, garments on such occasions, cp. 


eduabes | oppayidos pce. TQd’ én’ Supa OyjoeTar MSS. 
words Billerbeck restored r@d’ érév wabjoerat. 


613 xaw@ xavov] Nauck writes crev@ crevdv.—ev] ew L. 


For the last three 
Burges conj. éupua dels | opparytdos 


Od. 4. 750 (Penelope is to pray to Athena) 
Kkadapa xpot eiuaé’ édovoa. 

614f. kal twvd’ dmoloes. Deianeira 
has sealed the casket (622) with her own 
signet. o@payis here is not the signet- 
ring itself, but the impression in wax, the~ 
seal: cp. Eur. Z A. 155 oppayida pvdaco’, 
qv émt d€é\7rm | THde Kopiges. The word 
Epcos, ‘enclosure,’ means the part of the 
ring which bears the device, ojua. This 
part was called ogevddvn (Eur. Hipp. 
862 Tvrol...cpevdorvns), Lat. funda, be- 
cause the gem in its setting was like a 
stone in a sling: the English term is 
bezel; the French, chaton. That &pxos here 
denotes the whole bezel, and not merely 
the rim, is shown by émév, which would 
otherwise be évov. The use of the word 
ojua in this context is illustrated by an 
inscription on a scarab of the 6th cent. 
B.C., published by Rossbach, Archaol. 
Zeit. (1883, pp. 311 ff., pl. 16, No. 19): 
B€priws efuc capa’ mH me avorye. Cp. 
Prof. J. H. Middleton, Axzgraved Gems 
of Classical Times (1891), p- 67. 

érov pabioerat is Billerbeck’s certain 
correction of ém’ éppa Oyoerar, a corrup- 
tion caused by the easy change of v (before 
pabjoerat) into p; just as in Ant. 1266, 
Ev popw, L has Evpudpwr. As to edpa- 
Bts.. pabroerat, cp. n.on Azz. 502 KNéos... 
evkAeéaTepov. Those who keep the vul- 
gate govern 6 by émOryoera Oppa as= 
derat. 


06 50% OKAEOYS 


GAN Eprre, Kal ohacce T para prev vopon, 
TO py “muPupety TopTos av Tepurod Spar: 


ere? Omws av 7 


Xapus KELVOU TE OOt 


Kapov cuvehGovo é€ am\ns Ourdy pay. 


(ste) L, made from 76 mh ov: TO wr. 


623 déyes Wunder: éy 
épeto’ (2nd aor.), and so Wecklein now reads: 
In Ars Soph. em. p. 49 Wecklein conj. Méyww re rior wy Néyers. 


620 


625 


630 


AI. add’ elzrep “Eppov THVOE TOpATEVE TEXVNY 
BeBasov, ov TL py opaho y & ool ToTE, 
TO pn OV 760 ayyos ws exer delar fepwr, 
hoyov TE maior ov “héyeus epappLooar. 

AH. oTEtxous dv on: Kal yep eeriotarat 
TO. YY ev Sopovow @s €xovTa Tuyxaver. 

AI. éniotapai Te Kat ppaow (ETO PENA. 

AH. aX otc Oa pev on Kal Ta THS E€vNS Opav 
mpoodeypar aUTyy os edeEdpnv piras. 

Al. ooT exam horynvan TOUBOV noovn Kéap. 

AH. ri dy7 dv addo a EVVETTOLS ; dédouKa yop. 
pA mpa éyous av Tov woOov Tov €& Epo, 
mpw eioevar Taxeev et toovpcba. 

‘621 ov 7. A, R, and Ald.; o¥ roe L, with most Mss. 


622 70 unov A: 76 pH 
ets MSS.: Otto conj. 
Paley, éxw or Pépw. 


624-——-632 Nauck 


Wakefield, béXews : 


would place these nine verses immediately after 615, thinking that Deianeira’s words 


616 f. vopov, ‘rule’; 3 cp. 1177-—16 
al "arvOupety tropmros Mv: not mopumoy 
é6vta. Even when the inf. has the art., 
and represents an oblique case, its sub- 
ject stands in the nom., if identical with 
the subject of the principal verb ; Plat. 
hep. 598 D c&qrar yon dua TO avTos ph 

otés 7’ elvae émrioTHuny...€geTdoa: cp. 20. 
ae B: Thuc. 4. 18 éAdxuor’ av...dud 
TO wh T@ OpPovpévw avrov mioredovres 
ématper Oa... .KaTadvowro: Andoc. or. 3. 
§ 30 cihoueba.. -orparever Oau.. .5 avTi Tov 
pevovres oixor Evupaxous exew Zupaxo- 
clovs.—mepiood, Spav (Anz. 88) glances 
at the instance in which he had exceeded 
his master’s orders (481 ff.); it is more 
particularly a hint, as the schol. remarks, 
that he is to respect the o@payis on the 
casket: verse 622 indicates this. 

618 f£. Omws av depends on the notion 
of ériedod contained in @vAagce vopov.— 
If Lichas acts in the interest of his master 
only (cp. 286 mors dy xelvw), the xapus 
won by him will be amy : if he regards 
the welfare of his mistress also, it will 
become Surry. The genitives xelvov re 
kdpod (of which the second has the chief 


stress) = 
eX8ovc’. 

620 ff. elarep “Hppov x.7.d.: for ‘Ep- 
“Rs 6 wéurwy, the patron of xjpuxes, cp. 
Pht 33n. —troptrevw, absol., act as Top 
Tos: TEXVIY, cogn. acc., lke opumjp, 
which ‘the artof Hermes’implies. BeBatov, 
predicate, with the sureness of experience 
and good faith. 

ov tu py is more usual than o¥ tov 
yn (L’s reading), and seems slightly 
more suitable here. Yet note Az. 560 
ot ta o “Axatav, olda, un tis UBplon: 
O. C. 176 ot Tow pyroré o°...dkovTd Tis 
dée.—éy oot, in thy case, in what con- 
cerns thee: Az. 1092 év Bavotcw vBpic- 
THS.—OHade y’, trip, commit a fault: cp. 
727.—TO pry ov: O. LF. 1232.—dyyos, 
a word applicable to ‘vessels’ of various 
kinds, here means a coffer or casket, the 
(vyaorpov of 692. Similarly in Eur. Jon 
32 dyyos is the general term, defined by 
dvtimné, ‘cradle’ (19, 1337 f.).—@s exe: 
with the seal unbroken (614). 

6283 Doyov...alori: the pledge (588) 
of thy words,—referring esp. to the men- 
tion of the vow (610 ff.), which explains 


‘from him and me’: hence €uv- 
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Now go thy way; and, first, remember the rule that mes- 


sengers should not be meddlers ; 


next, so bear thee that my 


thanks may be joined to his, doubling the grace which thou shalt 


win. 


Li. Nay, if I ply this herald-craft of Hermes with any sure- 
ness, I will never trip in doing thine errand: I will not fail to 
deliver this casket as it is, and to add thy words in attestation 


of thy gift. 


Dr. Thou mayest be going now; for thou knowest well 
how things are with us in the house. 
Li. I know, and will report, that all hath prospered. 


DE. 


And then thou hast seen the greeting given to the 


stranger maiden—thou knowest how I welcomed her ? 
Li. So that my heart was filled with wondering joy. 


Dr. What more, then, is there for thee to tell? 


I am afraid 


that it would be too soon to speak of the longing on my part, 
before we know if I am longed for there. 


now close too abruptly with v. 632. 


627 f. xal ra THO Eév ne Spay | rpoodéyuar’ 


avryny [from abray | 0 wo édeEdunv diltwo L. Most MSS. have airy 6, but a few 


(including A) avrny, without @’: 
Oépypar’. 


oper, | mpocdéyuar’ atrhv ws édesauyy Pida. 
Nauck would delete the verse. 
631 zpe] mpgw L, with two dots under @, and 
by a late hand. 


airés (to be taken with dpar). 
Blaydes writes dX’ é7’. 


a. written above, denoting uw (z.¢. piv), 


xetOev L. Schneidewin conj. KaxetGev. 


the gift.—epappooar = ‘fitly (or ‘duly’) 
add,’—z.e. ‘add in attestation of the 
gift.’—Aéyets is the best correction of €xets, 
which doubtless arose from exe in the 
line above. (In Al. 934 f., odv yapa dO- 
yous | Torotad’ éxouo’ eg mrevdor, the sense 
is ‘bearing news,’ not ‘speaking words.’) 
Otto’s édeto” (cp. 286 égetr’) is ingenious, 
though the and pers. of this aor. does not 
seem to occur elsewhere: but, before 
éEpappdcar, the sound would be unpleasing. 

624 oreyos dv 75m : a courteous 
form: Ph. 674 Xwpors av low. 

626 ceowopéva: all has been kept 
safe during the master’s long absence: 
cp. 542 oikovpra (n. 

627 £. For adda... .pev Sx, cp. O. T. 
523,—I read atriyv (with A), not atryiv 
® (with L), for these reasons. (1) It is 
clear that a’ryvy means merely eam, not 
ipsam. We cannot distinguish ta THs 
tévyns mpoodéypata, as meaning the wel- 
come of Iole along with the other captives, 
from a special welcome given to Iole 
personally. (2) airyv, although unem- 
phatic, has a position which would usual- 


f2'Ss Wa 


Hermann gives mpor pleyuar’, avrnv 0°. 


and so Ald. For mpocdéypar’, Harl. has mpoo- 


Wunder, xai ra ris Edvys, 
Kochly conj. atrn 6’: Patakis, 
630 do 7’] 


632 raxeiher] ra 


ly give emphasis. But this is excused by 
the fact that the whole clause, avtyyv as 
SeEdunv piros, depends on oie ba: being 
merely epexegetic of rd rhs Eévns tpoo- 
déypara (instead of ofa éyévero or the 
like). The chief stress falls on ofAws. 
(3) If, however, we had avrnyv 0’, then the 
sentence would lose that compact unity 
which justifies the place of the pronoun. 
And so a’rjy @ would naturally seem to 
mean z~sam,—raising the objection no- 
ticed above (1). The insertion of @’ may 
easily have arisen from a notion that the 
second clause required a link with the 
first. 

629 éxmraynvat, of } joy (cp. 24), as in 
Aesch. Ch. 233 xapa 6€ ph eahay is ppé- 
vas.—Cp. Aesch. 49. 541 KH. wor’ évda- 
Kpvew vy Ompacw xapds tro. For the 
absence of ye here, cp. P2. 105, 985. 

681 po, ‘early,’ ze, ‘too soon’ 
(Aesch. P. V. 696 tpg ye orevdgers). 
mpw-t is prob. for rpoF-c (Brugman, Stud. 
IV. 154).—pjy...A€yous dv. After a verb 
of fearing (whether the tense be primary 
or secondary) the potential opt. with av 


7 


§ ~ 
otp. a. XO. @ vavdoya Kal TeTpata 


> , 
QavVvT. a. 
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2 Oepua ouTpa Kal Taryous 
2 9 - 4 \ 
3 Oiras mapavaserdovres, ot te pidooay Mydida rap 


hipvav 


635 


, > > \ 4 
4 ypvoahaKkaTov T aAKTaV KOpas, 


5a0 ‘EN\avwv ayopat 

6 IlvAdribes *KANeOvTat 
0 KahdtBdoas Tay vp 

2avd0s ovK avapoiav 


640 


633—689 L divides the vv. thus:—@ vatdAoxa — | Oepud — | otras — | wy- 


Alda— | Xpvoaraxdrov— | év’— | muddrides Kdéovrat. 


635 rapavaceraovres L 


(wapdvaterdovrec), A, etc.: mepiwaerdovres r (with mapa written above in B and T).— 


\ 





retains its ordinary sense. As ‘yévo.ro 
év = ‘it might possibly happen,’ so dédoxa 
uy yévoiro av = ‘I fear that it might possi- 
bly happen.’ This is the mildest mode 
of expressing a fear, as wu with the fut. 
indic. is the most vivid. Hence it suits 
the misgiving, and the reserve, of Deia- 
neira:—‘I fear that you might happen to 
be premature in speaking on that subject.’ 
Cp. Xen. Az. 6. 1. 28 éxetvo evvod mn 
Mav dv raxv cwhpovicbeinv: id. De Veet. 
4.41 ef 6€ tTwes ad hoBodyTar wy pmarata 
av yévo.ro av’tn y karackevy7. In Lys. or. 
13 $ 51, where the MSS. give dedidres wy 
Kkatadvbelnoay 6 Snuos, Markland conjec- 
tured xaradv6eln av: and the mild phrase 
suits the irony of the passage. (Bekker 
reads KxaraNv@ein without dv.)—rTov é€& 
épov: cp. Ant. 95 thy é& éuod ducBoudlay 
(n.). 

632 taxetOey, acc. with ciSévar, ex- 
plained by et mwo8ovpeda. Here ra éxetdev 
is not merely 7a éxe? (315 n.); rather it 
means, ‘the feeling from (or ov) his side,’ 
as opp. to médov rov €& éuod.—ro8obpeba : 
for the plur., following Sé50uxa and épov, 
cp. n. on Ant. 734. 

633—662 Second ordowmoyv. ist 
strophe, 633—639,=Ist antistr., 640— 
646. 2nd strophe, 647—654,=2nd an- 
tistr., 655—662. For the metres see 
Metrical Analysis. 

A joyous music will presently be heard 
by the dwellers around Trachis. The 
victorious Heracles will soon return, filled 
with new love for Deianeira, under the 
spell of the robe. 

633—689 6 vatdoyaxk.7.’. Wishing 
to call up a general picture of the whole 


region, the poet takes Thermopylae as 
his central point. From the cliffs of Oeta, 
which overhang that pass, his thought 
passes to the highlands (ad-yous Otras) of 
Malis, and thence descends to the sea- 
board, —bringing us back to Thermopylae 
by the mention of the Amphictyons. 
Bepud Aovrpd: the warm springs at 
Thermopylae are situated between the 
Malian gulf on the N. (vatAoxa), and 
the cliffs of Oeta on the south (aerpaia). 


- They gush from the foot of the moun- 


tain,—that spur of Oeta which Livy and 
Strabo call Callidromus,—a little west of 
the point where the pass is narrowest. 
They were locally called yvrpo., from the 
natural basins of rock; and near them 
was an altar of Heracles, for whose use 
Athena was said to have called them forth 
(Her. 7. 176: Peisander ag. schol. Ar. 
Nub. 1050). 

vatdoxa: Strabo 9. 428 speaks of a 
yuny péeyas near Thermopylae. Here 
the word suggests the expected landing 
of Heracles. 

aayous Olras: the Tonxiviae wérpar of 
Her. 7. 198, spurs from the main range 
of Oeta, which enclose the plain of Malis 
on s. and w.: see Introd. to the P#zlo- 
ctetes, pp. ix. f.—mapavaterdovres with 
acc.: cp. Isocr. or. 4 § 162 “EdAnves 
Tyhv ’Aclay mapotxodow, dwell along its 
coasts. 

ol (art.) Te, sc. vacerdovres, following 
the direct vocative (633): cp. Xen. Cyr. 
3.3.20 @ Kdpe cat of &ddor Tlépoar.—péeo-- 
cav Mrvlda...Aipvay, the part of the gulf 
between the two extremities, z.e. the in- 
nermost part of the deep recess which it 
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CH. O ye who dwell by the warm springs between haven 1st 
and crag, and by Oeta’s heights; O dwellers by the land-locked S%°Ph* 
waters of the Malian sea, on the shore sacred to the virgin- 
goddess of the golden shafts, where the Greeks meet in famous 


council at the Gates ; 


Soon shall the glorious voice of the flute go up for you again, 


pécoay LL: péocay r, and Ald. 
(wapariuvay L). 
(as formerly Hermann). 


forms. It is in this part that the shores 
of the gulf belonged to Malis, —viz., from 
the neighbourhood of Thermopylae to 
that of Anticyra. 

Xpvcahakdrouv T dkTadv kdpas: merely 
another way of describing the same sea- 
board: they live dy the Aiuvy, and ov the 
ax7yH. Artemis, one of whose attributes 
was Auevooxdmros, was worshipped all 
along these eastern coasts, since the whole 
maritime life of Greece Proper looked 
mainly towards the Aegaean. Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 571 (referring to the coasts about 
Pagasae and Iolcus in Magnesia), ”Apremy, 
nH Kelvas oKom.ds adds audtérerkev. Cp. 
212 f.—The schol. wrongly takes dxrap 
here as meaning that aiy:adds in the 
N.w. of Euboea which was called ’Apre- 
piovov (Her. 7. 176). 

Xpvcadkakarov: this Homeric epithet 
of the goddess (Z/. 16. 183) is rightly ex- 
plained by Hesych. as=xadXirogos* 
Hrakarn yap 6 ToktKds KdAawos. Cp. &rpak- 
Tos=olcTés. Artemis had nothing to do 
with a distaff. 

638 ff &0 ‘EAXdvev x.7.r. Meet- 
ings of the Amphictyonic Council were 
held at the town of Anthela, close to 
Thermopylae on the west,—where was 
the sacred precinct of Anujrnp ’Audi- 
xrvovis, containing seats (dpa) for the 
Council, and also a shrine of its legend- 
ary founder, Amphictyon (Her. 7. 200). 
Anachronisms were tolerated by Attic 
Tragedy, but this is hardly one, from 
the Greek point of view. ‘The Thessa- 
lian and Dorian nucleus of what became 
the ‘Delphic’? Amphictyony was of im- 
memorial age; Amphictyon was called 
the son of Deucalion; Acrisius of Argos 
figured in tradition as an early organiser 
of the league (Strabo 9g. 420). 

“EAAdvov, implying a Panhellenic cha- 
racter, reflects the regular phraseology of 


686 zap T (Triclinius): wapa the other Mss. 
639 xdéovrat Musgrave: xadéovrat MSS.: kadedvrac Bergk 
641 davapciay] dpvactay Ald. (a mere misprint). 


the poet’s day. The Delphic Amphicty- 
ony never actually represented the whole 
even of Greece Proper; thus it never in- 
cluded the Acarnanians, Arcadians, or 
Eleans. Yet Her. 7. 214 speaks of oi 
Tov ‘EAAdvwy WvAaybpo: an Argive inscr., 
older than 416 B.c., calls the Council 7é 
cuvédpioy trav ‘ENAdvwy (Lebas, Revue 
Archéol. X1. 577): and Hypereides E7:- 
taph. c. 8. 25 describes those attending it 
as of “EAAnves aravrtes. 

ayopal IIvAaries: dyopd mudaGris= 
mudaia (sc. cbvodos), the name for a meet- 
ing of the Amphictyons, whether at Pylae 
or at Delphi,—one of several proofs that 
the former place was the League's older 
centre.—kXéovrar, not ‘are called to- 
gether,’ but, ‘are famous’: cp. O. 7. 1451 
&vOa Kdjferae | oduos KiOarpwy (n.).—See 
Appendix. 

641 ff. dvapolay, ‘unkindly’ (cp. 853), 
‘harsh,’—referring to the use of the 
flute in wild or mournful music. Cp. 
Sextus Empiricus Adv. Math. 6. 22 61d 
Kal Tots wevGovow avrAot weNwdotaw ot Thy 
NUInv abrov émcxovdifovres. Lucian De 
Luct. § 19 ) wpds Tov avddv atirn arepvo- 
tumla. Plato Lege. 800 £, Kapixy ‘rive 
povon mpomréumrovet Tous TeeUTHOAYTAS, 
alludes to avAwdol (cp. Pollux 4. 75). 

érdveoiv, ‘return,’ but also with the 
notion of sound rising. — @elas...povo-as, 
SC. Kavaxdav, a sound of music made to 
the gods (in thanksgiving): dvriAvpoy, 
Zike that of the lyre: schol. éoddupor. 
This is simpler than to understand, ‘ve- 
sponsive’ to it (as if both instruments were 
used). The lyre, ‘common treasure of 
Apollo and the Muses’ (Pind. P. 1. 1), 
was peculiarly associated with joyous 
worship. Cp. O.C. 1222 n.—axov, as 
a correction of iaxwv, is hardly doubtful, 
since a resolution of the long syllable 
would impair the rhythm (cp. 635 Otvas). 


7—2 


1st anti- 
strophe. 


otp. P’. 


dvr. f’. 


100 ZOPOKAEOY2 


aX OV Kava av ETAVELOL, ahha Jeias avTitvpov povoas. 
0 yap Aws “AdKpavas KO pos 
* $OUTaL TAT AS apeTas 
Addup’ eywv €m otKovs: 


045. 


ao Oo - © 


6v amomTohw Eetyomev TATA, 
SvoKadexdpnvov OpL|LEVOVE-AL 
Xpovor, TENA LOD, LO PLES OvoEeV* 
a d€ ot dita ddpap 

TdAawav dSvaoTadawa Kapotay 
mayKavtos aly wAdvTO- 

vov © Apys ototpyfeis 
éféh\ue Errimrovov apépay. 


650 


aot mo wR WO DW 


> , > > 4 
APLKOLT apiKowro: py orain 


055 


2 TohbKoTov OXN pa Vaos avTe, 
3 Tp Taye ™pos TOW GVUOELE, 


4 VAC LOTW EOTLAV 


5 apeibas, eva Krycerar Gutrjp- 


642 dydv Elmsley: 


"AXAKuNvas TE Tats: 
KOpos. 
been made from dm oiKkove in L. 


iaxwv L, with most MSS.: 
éAkunvas Te KOépos MSS. (kodpos A, and Ald.). 
Wecklein (whom Nauck follows), dAKatos képos : 
645 cotta: Blomfield and Elmsley: cetra Mss. 
647—654 L divides the vv. thus :—év— | 


laxov r 644 *Adkunvas Kopos] 
Triclinius deleted ve. Hartung writes 
Subkof, GAKLLOS 
646 é7’ olxovo has 


aavra-— | xpovov — [ ad 5é— | cana | rdyKravtoo— | viv 8 dpno— | ééduo’ — 

duépar. 647 wavTa MSS.: mavTq@ (better ravrg) Bothe. Blaydes writes wXety 7 

650 «a 6é] a 6€ L. 651 radaivvavy Dindorf: radd\awa L, with most ice: 
644 6 Avds..’ AXkprvas Kdpos: ob- evkAevav.—aperds Addupa (like dq), 


jection has been taken to the double gen., 
but needlessly: the second gen. practically 
forms a single notion with xépos,—‘ Zeus’s 
Alcmena-son,’=the son of Zeus éy Alc- 
mena. .To a Greek ear the effect would 
be nearly the same as when the first gen. 
iS replaced by an adj.;e., Aesch. Suppl. 
313 6 Atos mopTis.. Bods, Pind, O. 2. 13 
w& Kpévie rat ‘Péas. 

645 f. @ovTat, instead of the Ms. 
oevrat, is now generally read here. Cp. 
Ai. 1414 covo0w: Aesch. Pers. 25 covp- 
rar: Ar. Vesp. 209 oot. On the other 
hand, cetrat has no nearer parallel than 
the Homeric orefra:: which some, in- 
deed, regard as syncopated (Curtius, G& 
Verb, ch. iv. C), but others as a genuine 
non-thematic form (Leaf, //. 18. 191). 

maoas, complete: cp. Az. 436 macay 


‘things won by’ dpery (root AaB). 

647 ff. dy daémroldw elyopev : ‘whom 
we had absent’=‘ whose absence we had 
to endure’: schol. ov éxrds etxouev Ths 
mworkews. (Paley would join eyouev dp- 
pévovoat, ‘whom we had been waiting 
for’: this seems inadmissible.)—ravra, 
‘utterly,’ goes with darémroAty: it implies 
a contrast between this long unbroken 
absence and his former expeditions. Cp. 
Eur. fr. 966 dxédaora rdvry. (The Doric 
form was written wavra.) The adv. could 
mean also, ‘in all directions,’ but that 
sense is less fitting.—8SvokatSexdpnvov... 
Xpovov: more exactly, fifteen months 
(44 f.).—weAdyvov: they imagined him 
as wandering on the sea, before or after 
his Lydian bondage: cp. 100 ff., Azz. 
785 poras & bmreprévrios (n.). 
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resounding with no harsh strain of grief, but with such music as 
the lyre maketh to the gods! For the son whom Alcmena bore 
to Zeus is hastening homeward, with the trophies of all prowess, 


He was lost utterly to our land, a wanderer over sea, while 
we waited through twelve long months, and knew nothing; and 
his loving wife, sad dweller with sad thoughts, was ever pining 
amid her tears. But now the War-god, roused to fury, hath 
delivered her from the days of her mourning. 


May he come, may he come! Pause not the many-oared 
ship that carries him, till he shall have reached this town, leav- 
ing the island altar where, as rumour saith, he is sacrificing ! 


and Ald. (Subkoff ascribes radaway to A and K.) 653 oisrpyndelo L and 
most MSS.: ofoTpwheis V*. Musgrave conj., a8 orpwéels, and so Dindorf reads: 
Hermann, of orpwOeis. 654 éfé\uvo’ MSS. Hermann writes éfel\vo’: Dindorf 
conj. é&jpvé’?: Linwood é&#\\ag’.—érlarovoy apépay MSS. (juépay B): Dind. (with 


Erfurdt) gives éwurdvwv apepar. 


(=the second and third syllables of weddyov in 649). 
L, with e over the final o from a late hand. 
three or four letters have been erased in L. 


650 a S€ ot...ddapap. The art. is 
here a pron., in apposition with dduap, 
and serves to contrast the wife with the 
husband: the dat. of is equiv. to a pos- 
sessive pron.: cp. /2. 13. 616 AdKe O 
dotéa, Ta O€ of dace K.T.’A. Note also 
the epic hiatus before ot (foi): cp. £72. 
196 dre of (Herm., for dre cor): where 
Dindorf cp. Aesch. Ag. 1147 Tepte- 
Bddrovrd ot, and Cratinus ap. Plut. Per. 
24"Hpay re of. In Eur. Phoen. 637, 
however, @@erd gor (not oi) is clearly 
right. 

651 £. tddaway (for the MS. rdAat- 
va) is required by the metre (cp. 659 
apuelas).—OAAuTO= erjKero: cp. £7. 140 
GN’ amd Tov peTplwv er’ dujxavov | adyos 
ael orevadxovoa dud\AvC aL. 

653 £. “Apys. The first syll. might 
be long (as it is in some other lyric pas- 
sages, Ant. 139, El. 96, Az. 252, 614): 
but more probably it is short, and the 
first syll. of we@ods in 661 is ‘irrational’ 
(see Metr. Anal.).—oto-rpnfels: the sud- 
den rage of Ares symbolises the furious 
impulse which sent Heracles against Oe- 
chalia. Cp. Eur. Bacch. 119 olorpydeis 
Avoviow. The conject. ad (or ot) oTpo- 
®els would suggest the subsidence of a 
storm (Her. 7. 193 7d Kia éorpwro). 
This is less suitable, when, as here, Ares 


657 pos] Wakefield and Erfurdt conj. wére 


658 dvicee] avucac 
659 @vr7p] Before this word 





is a personified deliverer. 

éfeAvo ér(trovov apépay, has ‘resolved,’ 
‘cleared away,’ the day of sorrow. The 
notion of untying a knot passes into that 
of dissipating a trouble. Cp. O. 7. 35 é&é 
Avoas...dacudov (n.). The image is more 
clearly developed in Az. 706 ducer aivdv 
dxos dm’ éuparwv “Apyns.—For émlrovoy 
apépav, cp. Eur. Phoen. 540 éxOpas... 
nuépas, Lec. 364 AuTpav...nuépav. In the 
Athamas Sophocles had Aevxhy nuépay 
as=Tiv dyabjv (Bekk. Anecd. p. 106. 33). 


and anti- 
strophe. 


656 oxnpa vads: it may be doubted _ 


whether this means more than ‘the ship 
which conveys him.’ Eur. 7. Z. 410 
vatov &xnua is similar. Cp. Plat. Azpp. 


Ma. 295 D Ta 6XHmaTra, Ta TE TESA Kal — 


Ta év TH OadaTry Tota. 
éxjuara (Aesch. P. V. 468) the metaphor 
of the chariot is distinct, as in Eur. AZed. 
1122 vatay | ... drnvnv. — woddKwrrov 
agrees with the compound phrase: cp. 
Ant. 794 Nn. ; 

657 wmoplv...dvioee: the opt. is due 
to the preceding opt., orafy: cp. PA. 961 
dAoLo unTw, mpiy uadorp’. 

658 f. coriav, altar: O. C. 1495 
BovOurov éoriav (n.).—apetpas, having 
quitted: Ph. 1262 n.—KAnferar Ournp, is 
said by rumour to be sacrificing: cp. 237, 
287: and for the verb, 1268. 


But in vavritwy | 


102 


x , 
TRAUTIEE DO? 


66 dev podou 


7 TAS qreuous TayxpioTe 
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660 


s tavyxpaleis ert tpodace *papovs. 


AH. 


YUVOLKES, Os" dédouKa pH TEpauTepo 


TET pany HEV n po wav oo apTios copa. 


XO. 


AH. abupe O, 


OvK oto * 


Tt O eat, Anaverpa, TEKVOV Oivews ; 
El parycopas TAYO 


KOKOV pey éxmpdéac’ am éNiridos Ka\ns. 


XO. 


AH. padvora, y° 


XO. 
AH. 


660 saviuepos Mudge: 
cuyKpabels ért mpopdce. Onpds MSS. 


660 tavlwepos: Axzthol. 2. 169 xah- 
K@ kdcpov eiwxe waviuepov. Here, how- 
ever, the act. sense, ‘full of love’ (for 
Deianeira), is fitter than the pass., ‘all- 
desired,’ This is Mudge’s correction of 
the MS. twavapepos, which admits of no 
satisfactory explanation. It has been 
interpreted: (1) ‘travelling all day’: 
‘Thence may he come, | A long day’s 
journey without pause’ (Whitelaw). (2) 
‘Today.’ One schol. paraphrases it, 
Tiv onpepoy udpay : another, év 77 abry 
nuépa. How this sense was extorted 
from the word, I do not know. (3) 
Taking it with what follows: ‘re- “united 
to Deianeira for all his days to come.’ 

661 f. tas webots mayxplotrw K.T.d. 
The corresponding verses of the strophe 
(653 f.) appear sound: viv 8 “Apns oi- 
Peas | é£éAvo’ érirovov dpépay. The 
traditional text here, ras aefots mayxpl- 
oTy | ouyxpabeis éri mpoddce Onpés, 
makes a long syllable answer to the se- 

cond of éé\vo’, and to the second of 
CLE pave 

Let us now examine the text in detail. 

(1) mayxplorw does not look like a 
gloss. Dindorf, who thinks it one, can 
only suggest that it arose from mdyxpt- 
oros, a gloss upon ovyxpabels. This is 
hardly probable. Sophocles is fond of 
intensive compounds with w@s: cp. 505, 
652: £1, 851 wavovptw, traypjvy: Ant. 
1282 mauunrwp: fr. 347 waytevos, etc. 
As an epithet for the robe, tayxpicry, 


wavdauepos MSS. 
See comment. 


Auddpy auvyKéxpdpat daipove. 


ov On TL TOV Tov “Hpahet SwpHNEATav ; 
WOTE payor dv mpoOupiav 
aon ov epyov TO) Trapauver ae aBeww. 


didaor, El SiSaxrdy, ef 0 oTov poet. 


TovovTov éexBéByKev, olov, nv dpaca, 


670 


661 f. Tas meots rayxpioTy | 


663 epairépw]| Hense 


‘thoroughly anointed,’ is suitable. (Cp. 
Deianeira’s words in 580.) But it cannot 
be a subst., as the schol. on 663 would 
make it (Aelares T@ wérdy). 

(2) The words émt mpoddce @npds= 
érlaovov auépay in 654. Besides being 
unmetrical, Oypés requires an unexam- 
pled sense for mpodace, viz., ‘precept.’ 
Hence Dindorf reads mwrpogavoe: (a word 
which is not extant), and in 654 émuré- 
vou duepav. For @npéds, M. Haupt con- 
jectured odpovs (OHPOS, PAPOZ) : for 
the a, cp. 916. The words émi mpopdcec 
papous then mean, ‘on the pretext of the 
robe.’ The robe was the mpopaces for 
using the love-charm. sayxpiorw can 
be retained in the dat., agreeing with 
mpopace (cp. Ant. 794 n.). 

(3) For ovyxpaels, cp. Azz. 1311 
deralg 6€ cvyxéxpayar dvq (‘steeped in’ 
it): Ai. 895 olkrw rede ovyKexpayevny 
(‘steeped in this lament,’—z.e., in the 
anguish of it), Ar. Plut. 853 otrw mo- 
Thus the 
primary sense of mixture, or Suston, led 
to that of intimate union. . If we accept 
papovs, then ovyxpadels would be most 
naturally taken in the sense which zravi- 
Lepos, just before it, could suggest,— 
‘made one in heart’ with Deianeira. 

There remains, however, the metrical 
discrepancy between ovykxpaGels and éé- 
Avo’ in 654. Hermann read éelAuo” 
(‘unrolled,’ meaning, ‘disentangled,’ 
‘brought to a smooth close’). But ééé- 
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Thence may he come, full of desire, steeped in love by the 
specious device of the robe, on which Persuasion hath spread 


her sovereign charm ! 


DE. Friends, how I fear that I may have gone too far in all 


that I have been doing just now! 


CH. What hath happened, Deianeira, daughter of Oeneus? 


DE. 


I know not; but feel a misgiving that I shall presently 


be found to have wrought a great mischief, the issue of a fair 


hope. 


CH. It is nothing, surely, that concerns thy gift to Heracles? 


DE. Yea, even so. 


And henceforth I would say to all, act 


not with zeal, if ye act without light. 
CH. Tell us the cause of thy fear, if it may be told. 
Dr. A thing hath come to pass, my friends, such that, if I 


conj. katpod mépa. 670 Twr: 
gpdow Erfurdt: ay dpdow MSS. : 


duo’ seems genuine. 
ever, that cuyxpafels was an explana- 
tion of ovytakels (suggested by Paley), 
which would give the same sense. Cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 1029 YaMeras | ouvrnx Geis 
atipars dddAas | yevvatas adoxy puxas, 
‘husband sade one with wife in the sin- 
cere spirit of a loyal soul.’ So cuvraxeis 
Tw, Of close attachment, Plat. Symp. 
183 E, 192 E. 

Either ovyxpaéeis or ovvraxeis would 
here admit a secondary sense, uncon- 
sciously prophetic of the dire event (833 
wpoctakevTos tof: 836 mpoareraxws),— 
like mpocapuéoa in 494.—For other 
views, see Appendix. 

663—820 Third éreicodiov. Deia- 
neira confides to the Chorus her fear 
that a danger may lurk in the gift which 
she has just sent to Heracles. Hyllus 
enters (734). He describes the suffer- 
ings of his father, who is being carried 
home; and ends by invoking curses 
upon his mother. She goes silently into 
the house. 

663 separépw, absol., implying 7e- 
partépw Tod d€ovTos (Plat. Gorg. 484). 

665 Andvepa, téxvov Oivéws: the 
form of address implies earnest sympathy 
with the terror which they perceive in 
her: cp. the ra? Mevoixéws of the Chorus 
in Azt. 1098. 

666 £. coupe 9’, 
176n.: Eur. Andr. 


It is possible, how- 


el davrycopat: cp. 
61 PoBw perv, a Tis 


declare it, 


av ppacae Wunder. 


T&L. Blaydes conj. rov. 672 yy 
Secmorav aicOjcera.—damw édmldos Ka- 
Ajjs, as the outcome of it: cp. Ant. 695 


KaKior’ am’ épywy evkNecoTaTwy liver. 
(Not, ‘contrary to it.’) 

668 ov $y in a question, as Ph. goo: 
more often, od 54 mou (O. 7. 1472, Ant. 
381), or od 64 wore (Zr. 876, Zl. 1108).— 
Tv is acc. of respect, and the gen. depends 
on it: ‘Surely thou art not anxious as to 
aught belonging to, concerning thy gift?’ 
This is simpler than to take the gen. as 
depending on édmidos, and te as adv.: 
‘Not, perchance, (the hope concerning) 
thy gift ?—For the plur. Swpnpdrev, cp. 
494: for the dat. ‘Hpaxde?, depending on 
the verbal notion, Plat. Authyph. 15 A 
Ta Tap nuav Spa Tots Oeots: and O. C. 
1026 n. 

669 f. ore balror’ av TOpcLver at, 
Z.¢., woTe ovror dy mwapaweoayu. The 
words mpo0uplav...épyou form a single 
notion, the sense being the same as if 

dSnrov were adjhov. Cp. Ant. 794 n.- 
ddnov here means, ‘untried by previous 
test’: cp. her own words in 590 f. So 
in Thuc. 5. 103 ddaveis éNrides (as Opp. 
to gavepat) are those ieee rest on no 
solid ground. Cp. id. 78 éy ddnhw 
Kwovveverat.—F or rapt, ‘conceive,’ 
cp. Ph. 1078 ppovnow...r\aBot. 

671 ec Sidaxrdv: cp. 64. 

672 f. otov, Hv dpacw «.7.A. The 
choice here seems to lie between two 
courses. 
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yuvaires, * 


DOPOKAEOYS 


¢ “ a 3 3 , la) 
vas Oavp avehrurrov pabew. 


@ yap TOV evduTn pa. wéthov aprios 


EXpuon, 


*dpyys otos evepov TOKOS, 


675 


TOUT qpavirr at, dud, Bopov TOs ovdev0s 
TOV EVvoor, adh édeotov €& avrod dbivea, 


Kal vn KaT akpas omhddos. 


0 TOUT enpdx Or, 


ws oy ElOns aay, 


petlov exTeva Aoyor. 
eyo yap av oO bio pe Kevravpos movev 


680 


mhevpav TUK PG. ylayive mpovdwataro, 


TApH Ka 


673 tpas|] buty L, with most Mss.: 


egpav ovdeév, aN éeo@lopny, 


juty r.—pabety A, R, K, Harl., and Ald.: 


AaBety L (from 670), with « written over A, and @ over 8, by first hand: wadeiy 


r and. schol. (with yp. dé kal wader). 
dpynr’ (=apyirt)...woxw MSS. 
apyiir’, 
Blaydes conj. dpyjs (gen.).. 
pov Valckenaer. 


(1) To retain dptv, but with a comma 
after it, and to supply from it twas as 
subject to paQetv: ‘such that, if I tell 
it to you, ye will learn an unexpected 
marvel.’ Cp. Ar. Plut. 349 Wows Ts 
(sc. xpnopos) ;—olos.. | 4 qv wev KaTopbw- 
wey, EV parr ew dei: where the sub- 
ject to the inf. is quads, supplied from the 
preceding verb. 

(2) To read tpas (subject to uadeiv) 
instead of tpivy, which may well have 
arisen from gpaow. This course is 
recommended by the lucid construction, 
and by the better rhythm. Cp. 0. 7, 
1295 f. Béapa 0’ elooper Taxa | Tovodrov 
otov Kat orvyobvr’ éTmoukTloat. 

Others, taking paety with Oavp’ avéd- 
murrov only, suppose an ellipse of éoras 
(or an equiv. word): ‘Such that, if I 
tell it, (it will be) an unexpected marvel 
for you to hear.’ But such an ellipse is 
extremely harsh. Wunder’s dv pacar 
(with éué understood as subject) is pos- 
sible, but loses the emphasis prepared 
by qv ¢pdow, and gives an unpleasing 
rhythm. 

674 tov évSuTnpa wérAov. The word 
évduTyp (found only here) expresses that 
the wé\os was not for ordinary use, but 
was one which Heracles was to assume 
for the solemn rite. Thus it is equivalent 
to ‘stately,’ or ‘festal.? Cp. Eur. Z7o. 
258 évduT&y arepéwy iepovs ocrodpous, 
‘the sacred apparel of wreaths with which 
thou hast been envested’ (because they mark 


675 apy7s.. 
(rénv for wéxy, A, R), 
however, as acc., and placing the comma after it (and not after ex ptov). 
.woKy.—evépov Lobeck : 
676 Apdvcrat L, with most MSs.: 


.woKos Wunder and Lobeck: 
which Nauck keeps, taking 


evelp MSS. (evelpw L): evel- 
npavictro B, T, Le 


Cassandra’s prophetic character).—The 
x:rwv belonged to the class of évdvmara, 
garments ‘put on’ (and not merely wrap- 
ped round the body); while the Homeric 
wémios must be classed with émBAnuara 
(cp. Z/. 5. 734 ff). But we cannot well 
regard évdurnp here as a qualifying epi- 
thet, meaning that ¢izs aémdos was of the 
NUT wy class (cp. 602 n.). 

675 dpyys...7okos: I follow Wunder 
and Lobeck in thus amending apyyr’.. 
mokw. The latter reading, if sound, pre- 
sents a dilemma. (1) dpyyr’ = dpyjre. 
But it is now generally recognised that 
the epic license of eliding datival ¢« was 
foreign to Attic Tragedy: the supposed 
examples all admit of easy remedy: see 
O. C., Appendix on v. 1430. (2) dpynra, 
agreeing with wém\ov: ‘white, glistering.’ 
This is possible; for, though roy év8utjpa 
mémAov precedes, a second epithet might 
follow: cp. n. on O. 7. 1199. But the 
effect of such an epithet, added at the 
end of the clause, would here be very 
weak. And if dpyfra is taken as the 
proleptic predicate (‘anointed so as to 
make it shine,’ Wecklein), this does not 
suit the sense. On the other hand, the 
connection of adpy7js with éxos is confirm- 
ed by Aesch. Hum. 45 apyiira Harnév, 

Blaydes suggests dpyrjs olds edépou roxy: 
but the usage of apyds precludes this. A 
change of apyjs.. -TOKOS into apyyr’ 
(meant for dpyijrt)...1éK@ would easily 
have been induced by the preceding ¢.— 
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ye will hear a marvel whereof none could have-dreamed. - 

That with which I was lately anointing the festal robe,—a 
white tuft of fleecy sheep’s wool,—hath disappeared,—not con- 
sumed by anything in the house, but self-devoured and self- 
destroyed, as it crumbled down from the surface of a stone. But 
I must tell the story more at length, that thou mayest know 
exactly how this thing befell. 

I neglected no part of the precepts which the savage Centaur 
gave me, when the bitter barb was rankling in his side: they 

were in my memory, 


(perh. due to Triclinius). 677 rav évdov] Blaydes reads trav éxrds (as 
Herwerden also had proposed).—atrod A, and Ald.: avroi (szc) L. 678 xa 
wa Mss., and Ald.: cal yi Eustath. p. 751, 52, and p. 1071, g. Wecklein conj. 
wyxrov: Frohlich, cat Wjxerae Kar’ &dados. 680 f. Nauck brackets the words 
Ké&ravpos movwy | reupay mixpg yAwxive. 





evépov, the Attic form, acc. to the schol. 
on Ar, Av. 121 (where metre requires 
evepov). 

676 f. mpos ovdevds (neut.) Tov évdov, 
by nothing in the house (such as fire, or a 
corrosive substance). The conj. rav éxrds 
is ingenious, but seems unnecessary.— 
Oiver, instead of POivoy: seen. on O. 7. 
1134. 

678 wy is not elsewhere intrans. (cp. 
698), and hence has been suspected here: 
but cp. 128, n. on émt...Kvkdotow.—KaT 
dkpas omrAddos, down from the top of a 
flat stone, or slab, in the avA7 of the house. 
Schol.: ws ovv él NiOou Genévn avrd TobTd 
gynot. On coming into the court-yard 
from the room in which she had secretly 
anointed the robe, she had carelessly 
thrown the tuft of wool down upon this 
stone. 

Such is the only sense which the words 
will bear. They are perhaps corrupt. 
Sophocles has the dat. plur. omiAddecor, 
in the ordinary sense, ‘sea-rocks,’ in fr. 
341; but thesense of the sing. here is pecu- 
liar. And vv. 695—698 would naturally 
suggest that she had thrown the tuft at 
once on the ground, rather than ona stone 
from which it afterwards crumbled down. 

Possibly the true reading is kat’ akpas 
omddtov, ‘utterly pulverised,’ and omAd- 
Sos arose, when the letters after om had 
been partly effaced, through the wish to 
find a subst. which could agree with 
dxpas. Cp. Suid. car’ dxpas* dv ddou, 
mwavrTed@s: and O. C. 1242. 

679 éxtTev®: Az. 1040 py TElve MAKpaV: 
Aesch. £2. 201 TocovTo wHKos ExTewov 
Oyour. 


680 f. ydp, prefatory.—dév, for ods, 
by attract. to the subsequent Oeopeyv: cp. 
Dem. or. 20 § 87 wy épyy memolnxey Exac- 
TOS..., TOUTWY éx Noyou Kpiots ylyveTat.—o 
Oyp Kévravpos, as in 1162: Op may here 
be rendered by an adj., but is strictly a 
subst., the general term in apposition with 
the special.—tovav amAevpdav: Hense 
quotes Ennius Anz. 601 tum laterale’ 
dolor, certissimw nuntiuw’ mortis.—mvKpq, 
cp. Ai. 1024 mexpod | ...cvwdovros: J. 5. 
278 mixpos diorbs,—yAwxtve. This sense of 
y\wxly (which means ‘the end of a strap’ 
in Z/. 24. 274) does not occur elsewhere 
in poetry of the classical age, but is at- 
tested by Z/. 5. 393 dioT@ TpryAwxuve (cp. 
Ii. 507), a three-barbed arrow: which 
shows that the schol. here is right in 
identifying -yAwxivy with the Homeric 
fa (zezcus), ‘barb’ of an arrow (Z/. 4. 
151). 

mpovovdagaro, ‘had taught me Jdefore- 
hand’: distinguish the other sense of 
this compound, ‘to teach gradually’ (dz. 
163, Pk. 1015). The midd. voice here 
suits the fact of the Centaur’s hidden 
design. In Ar. Plut. 687, 6 yap iepevs 
avrov we mpovd.ddéaro, the verb might be 
causal (‘had me instructed beforehand’). 
Sometimes, however, the midd. dcédcxo- 
pat hardly differs from duddoxw, unless by 
emphasising the teacher’s effort (cp. Pind. 
O. 8. 59: Ar. Mud. 783). 

682 Oerpoyv ovdév. The regular plur. 
was Jecuol, though in fr. go we find ov 


yap Te Oecpua Totow doriras mpémea. Cp. 
Ph. 24 Tatidora trav ROywv (n.).—., 


éowfdpnv, remembered: Plat. Rep. 455 B 
d éuade, omferar: cp. O. 7. 318 n. 


106 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


xad«ns OTOS OvavuTTov EK déhrov ypagyy. 
kat po. Tad) HY Tmpoppyta, Kal TOLAUT Oper: 


, 
TO pappaKov TOUT darupov QKTWOS T GEL 


685 


Geppns adixrov é&v puxots op lew ELLE, 
EWS VW dpTixprrrov appooaypi Trou. 


Kadpov TOLAUTA. 


yov o, or WV épyaoreor, 


EY Plo pev KaT oLKov ev ddots Kpuon 


HaAAQ, OTATACT. KTnoTtOV 


Botov ayvny, 


690 


KAOnKa cupTTVveéar ahoxwares nAtov 
Koike luydorpy S@pov, WoTEP ELOETE. 
claw 0 amootetyovca dépkopat aru 
adppartov, aSbpBhyrov avo pare pabeiv, 


TO yap Kar Ory pO TuyXdve pipacd TWS 


695 


TS olds, @ Tpoux ploy, és peony dddoya, 
aKTW és WAuaT UY ws 0 é€Oddzero, 


684 kai po.,.édpwr. 
Elmsley: éws dy MSS. 
durov: Axt, év pvxois. 


683 yxadkys...5éATov. This image is 
peculiarly forcible in connection with 
Qeopov,—the word which expresses her 
religious reverence for the Centaur’s pre- 
cepts. Laws, rituals, oracles, etc., were 
often engraved upon bronze tables. An 
example is afforded by the ‘Eugubinae 
Tabulae’ preserved at_ Gubbio, which 
concern sacred rites. Diod. Sic. 12. 26 
(referring to the Laws of the XII. Tables) 
els OWOexa Yadkols mwivaxas yapdéavTes ob 
Uraro. Plut. Alex. 17 déNrov...xadKhy, 
TUTous éxovcayv dpxyalwy ypaupatwv (an 
oracle): where, for 7Uzous (graven cha- 
racters), cp. Pollux 8. 128 déArots xadkais 
joav wddae évreruTwMpeévor ol vduor oi epi 
Tov iepGv kal rdv warpiwy. Cic. Phil. 1. 
§ 26 Quod ita erit eeren, 7a lex erit? et 
in aes incidt tubebttts.. 

684 kal povk.7.d. Those whoagree with 
Wunder in rejecting this verse hold that 
ootav depends on mpovdddEaro (681), 
and urge that kdSpev TotavTa in 688 con- 
demns to.atr épev here. The question 
must be considered in the light of the 
whole context. She begins by saying 
that the Centaur’s dying precepts remain- 
ed in her memory as if graven on bronze 
(680-—683). That passage is much more 


impressive if a full stop follows 683. She’ 


Wunder rejects this v. 
686 depuis] 9€ppno L, A, and Ald. +» aS if from Oépun, ‘heat.’ 


685 daxrivds 7’] 7’ is omitted by L. 
687 éws viv 


689 kar olkxov év dop.0¢s] For év déuos, Dindorf conj. év- 
Heimsoeth would read, rév wém)ov év ddpors. 


690 “ary 


then says, ‘ Now ¢hesewere his precepts,’— 
verse 684 marking her anxiety to explain 
that she had simply obeyed him to the 
letter. The reiteration, xddpwy rotaira, 
in 688, is unnecessary; but, in her actual 
state of mind, it is full of dramatic truth. 
The scholiast read this verse. 

685 f. divpov «.7.d.: cp. 606 f.—For 
a0ucrov with gen., cp. 23 n. 

687 tws vw. The solecism in the 
MSS., éws dv, is like their wplv dv @dvor in 
2f., and jvik’ dv...dweln in 164f.—1rov: 
neither Nessus (575) nor she herself had 
ever thought of the charm being used on 
any one except Heracles. But, as she 
shrank from naming Eurystheus (35), so, 
at this moment, she shrinks from naming 
the man whom she loves. 

689 éxpioa pev corresponds with Kd@- 
ka in 691, not with eow 8 in 693. oP 


At.1 del uév,.. 3 kai vov: Thuc. 2.65 § 12 
déxa ev ern avreixov...xal ov mpoTepov 
évédooav. So pév...re, below, I1or2.— 


kar olxov, in the house (and not outside 
the gates): év Sdmots, in the yuvarkwvires, 
and not in the open avd. For this 
limited sense of déuo, cp. Od. 6. 303 aAX’ 
6r67’ av ce Sdmot KeKvAwor kal avr. 

690 xryolov, ‘belonging to the house- 
hold,’—z.e., to a flock kept near the house, 
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like the graven words which no hand may wash from a tablet 
of bronze. Now these were his orders, and I obeyed them :— 
to keep this unguent in a secret place, always remote from fire 
and from the sun’s warm ray, until I should apply it, newly 
spread, where I wished. So had J done. And now, when the 
moment for action had come, I performed the anointing privily 
in the house, with a tuft of soft wool which I had plucked from 
a sheep of our home-flock; then I folded up my gift, and laid it, 
unvisited by sunlight, within its casket, as ye saw. 

But as I was going back into the house, I beheld a thing too 
wondrous for words, and passing the wit of man to understand. 
I happened to have thrown the shred of wool, with which I 
had been preparing the robe, into the full blaze of the sunshine. 


. Aaxvnv. Wunder rejects this v. 
oupmngéac’? Harl. 
€ written over at by first hand. 


paca (not Pavracua), pavraciay, is written over aru. 
Reiske and Musgrave had proposed ¢acw: Blaydes suggests 

696 mpoixpiov| mpotypeov L.—Wunder rejects this v., which 
697 dxriv’ és] Dobree and Bothe conj. dxrivos. 


pacua dépkouat. 
Géav or répas. 
Dobree too suspected. 


to supply food, and victims for sacrifice. 
Zevs Kryjowos was more especially the 
tutelar god of household property; hence 
domestic slaves stand xryotov Bwyod wédas 
(Aesch. Ag. 1038). The epithet here 
does not, however, directly allude to him, 
as if meaning, ‘devoted to the Kriouos.’ 

691 adaprris yAfov: cp. O. C. 677 
dvyveuov... | xeuuampywy (n.). 

692 {vydorpw: for the dat., cp. 564. 
Xen. Cyr. 7. 3. 1 uses (Uyaorpa of boxes 
in which treasure is packed up for removal. 
The word meant simply, ‘something fitted 
together,’ ‘compacted’ ({vy-).—kold@: 
the addition of this adj. is sometimes, esp. 
in poetry, merely picturesque: cp. O. C. 
1593, Az. 1165: Eur. Jom 19 xotdys...dvtt- 
myyos: Her. 4. 2 dyyiia Kxotha.—@ortep 
elSere. They saw the (vyacrpov, but not 
the act of placing the robe in it: this (as 
ddaumeés Aiov shows) had been done in 
the house. 

693 f. ciow 8’ atooreyxovoa, return- 
ing into the house (632). The words 
womep eldere indicate the previous dialogue 
in front of it (§31—632).—odrvwv is boldly 
used here, but appearssound. The harsh- 
ness is modified by the context: z.¢., the 
antithesis between ztlering and compre- 
hending has led the poet to strengthen 
appacrov by a noun specially suited to it, 


As it grew warm, 


691 Kxd&Onxa] Kxadfxa L.—ovurrvéas’] 


692 somep| Blaydes conj. @mep.—eidere] e’derar L, with 
693 dépxoua. Parw MSS. 


In L the gloss 
Hence Nauck writes 


as he strengthens d€vpBAntov by the ad- 
dition of dv@pe7rw palety.—Cp. Aelian 
Nat. An. 6. 60 Tv drekudprav Te Kai 
doupBrnrev. Eur. Med. 675 copwrep’ 7 
Kar’ avdpa cuuBarew én. 

695 ff KdtTayya properly meant 
the ball of wool on the distaff, from 
which the thread is drawn down (kata- 
yerat, deducitur) by the spinner. (Plat. 
Polit. 282 EB: Soph. 226 B.) Here it is 
merely a synonym for uaddds (690). In 
Ar. Lys. 583 ff. xarayua is the thread 
itself.—ampovtxptov, before putting it into 
the casket (692). Lucian Alex. 21 ota- 
hy Tiv odpayida mpoxpioas.— ddrdoya 
comes first, since Zea? is the main point ; 
then, to avoid ambiguity, dkrtv’ és HALw- 
ww is added. Seneca Herc. Oet. 725 
translates these words: medios in ignes 
solis et claram facem, 

Wunder rashly rejects the verse. Do- 
bree’s objection to it seems to have been 
the repeated és. His words are merely: 
‘ Suspectus ob constructionem; 722s¢ legas 
proya axrivos HUuaTtw’: Adv. I. 38. But 
the prep. is often thus repeated when a 
second noun stands in apposition with the 
first, serving to explain it: e.¢., Lysias 
or. 6 § 14 kal év ’Apeiw ayy, év TO vEL- 
votaTw...ducacTrnply: Plat. Laches 183 C 


éx trovrwy oi dvouacrol ylyvovrat, éx TwY 


108 


SO¢OKAEOYS a . 


pet av adndov Kat Kar eynKrar xGovi, 
Lopon padior ELKATTOV WOTE mptovos 


exBpopar’ av Pretpevas €v TOLY fvhov. 


ToLovoE KEUT aL TT POTeTES. 


éx O€ yys, obev ' 


TPOUKELT avaleover Opop,Badeus adpol, 
yNavKys oTapas WOTE TLOvos TOTOU 
xvbevros els yn Baxxtas amr Gyuréhov. 


aoT OUK Xe TANALWA TOL YVOUNS TETO' 


795 


Opa d€ ee epyov Oewov eSeupy ao wevny. 


7o0ev yap av TOT; 


avert TOU OvyocKkev o 


Onp 


Lol mapeox evvOLaY, Hs Ovyoy vi7rep; 
ovK eat adda TOV Bahovr’ atropbicat 


xpnsev ebedyé Be 


av éya pelvorepor, 


710 


OT ovKeT aprel, THY pdlnow GLpVvupa. 
pdovn yap avr ov, EL Te pn WevoOnoopar 
YVORNS, éyo OdarHVoS eSaroplepa- 


TOV yap Bar OVvT aT paKTov oida, Kat Jeov 


Xeipova mnuynvavra, 


698 xarénxrat] 
ExBrevecas L 
Xias Yr: 


kareyixrac L. 


“yavrep av Oiyy, 


700 
(an error caused by exBpwyuar’): 
Baxxeiao L (so most Mss., and Ald.). 


715 


dv Br\éweas A, R, and Ald.: 
éuBreweras B, etc. 704 Bak- 
705 This v., omitted by the 





emirnoevoavTwy Exacta: Prot. 358 B ai 
émt rovTouv mpdées aracat, él Tov ddUrws 
Si. 

698 pet is equiv. to yy in 678. The 
wool shrivels away; and presently there 
is nothing to be seen but a powder, like 
saw-dust, on the ground. For pety, cp. 
0. ¢. 259 n.—kaTelnKran : the perf. of 
instant result: cp. PA. 76 dd\wda (n.). 
Seneca Herc. Oet. 736 Dumaque ipsa mit- 
ror, causa miranat perit. 

699 f. poppy, dat. of respect: L.0l- 
vor” cikagTov, lit., ‘most nearly com- 
parable’; but, instead of a simple dat., 
ExBpwuact, we have a clause with doe 
(=as), as if (e.g.) ovrws éxov had pre- 
ceded.—mplovos éxBpopar = mpicuara 
(or tapampiowara): Schneidewin cp. Ni- 
cander Ther. 52 Kal i) mproveror Tonaln J 
Kedpos, Touhvobovat Karayny Geto a rvyevel- 
os.—év Topn EVrNov=sre EVdov Téeuverat : 
for the form of the phrase, cp. Azz. 
24 Nn. 

7O1 f. mpomerés, where it was thrown 
down: schol. éppimpeéevov (cp. 695) Kal 
Tporecov xapat.—bbev, by attract. to éx 
vis, instead of mov: cp. Thuc. 1. 89 § 3 


Stexoulfovro ebOds bOev (=evTev0ev Grrot) 
breséOevro watdas kal yuvatxas. In O. C. 
1226 the doubtful Kei@ev is not similar.— 
tTpovkar, dvaféover: past tense com- 
bined with historic pres. (Azz. 254 n.).— 
Opop.BadSes adpol, foam, thickened into 
clots (@pouBor, Tpépw): hence the plur., 
which Seneca imitates, Herc. Oet. 737 
Quin ipsa tellus spumeos motus agit. 

708 £. wlovos Tworov yA. dTwpas did 
B. dprédov: the rich juice of the blue 
fruit (obtained) from the vine: z.e., the 
y\eUKos, or ‘must,’ newly pressed from 
the ripe grapes; which foams when 
poured on the ground, since it has not 
yet passed through the stage of fermenta- 
tion. Schol.: padrtora dé 6 véos oivos, 
Gepuds dv, ef mécor xaual, ddpite. The 
simile is suggested chiefly by the foam, 
but partly also by the purple tinge which 
the poison gives to the blood. —xvdevros 
should not be taken with B. da’ dpzrédov, 
since the grapes have already been ga- 
thered. 

For émdpas as=‘fruit,’ cp. fr. 235. 
7 wiod TéEMvEeTat Brac rovpérn | Kad@s 
érwpa, Kavaklpyatrar morov.— With 
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it shrivelled all away, and quickly crumbled to powder on the 
ground, like nothing so much as the dust shed from a saws 
teeth where men work timber. In such a state it lies as it fell. 
And from the earth, where it was strewn, clots of foam seethed 
up, as when the rich juice of the blue fruit from the vine of 
Bacchus is poured upon the ground. 

So I know not, hapless one, whither to turn my thoughts; I 
only see that I have done a fearful deed. Why or wherefore 
should the monster, in his death-throes, have shown good will to 
me, on whose account he was dying? Impossible! No, he was 
cajoling me, in order to slay the man who had smitten him: and 
I gain the knowledge of this too late, when it avails no more. 
Yes, I alone—unless my foreboding prove false—lI, wretched one, 
must destroy him! For I know that the arrow which made 
the wound did scathe even to the god Cheiron; and it kills all 


first hand in L, has been added in marg. by S. 707 dy made from du 
in L. 708 7s] io L.—trep]| Nauck writes zo. 710 eeryé wv’ L, 
with most Mss.: é@edyev A, R, Harl., and Ald.—weOvorepov] eb’ torepov L. 
712. Nauck brackets these two vv. 715 xavrep Wakefield: xy’ dorep L, 
with most mss. and Ald.: ywoarep dv Oiyn B, T, Le, which Wunder (omitting 


dv) adopts. 


(Acc. to Subkoff, v is written over x’ womep in A.) 





regard to the yAedxos, cp. 7d. 6 ydv- 
kalveral Te Kadmomepxolra. Borpus (the 
colour of the ripening grape is esp. 
described by zepxvds, as here by yAav- 
xos): for Baxxlas, 2. 2 Baxxetos Borpus: 
Verg. Geo. 2. 5 tibi pampineo gravidus 
autumno | Floret ager, spumat plenis 
vindemia labris. For wlovos cp. Tibull. 
I. I. 10 pleno pinguia musta lacie. 

7O5 wot yvopns wéow: she knows 
not to what counsels she can have re- 
course: 2.é., she can think of no remedy. 
Cp. O. C. 170 wot ris Ppovridos EOy ; 
(n.). 

706 dpe S€é p...epyaopevyv. The 
constr. with the acc. can be used when- 
ever the speaker looks at his own case 
from without. But the examples are of 
two kinds. (1) Most often there is a 
contrast of persons; 47. 65: Andoc. or. 
I § 30 pypt deiv éxelvous pév drodéoOar..., 
éue 5€ o@fecOar. (2) Sometimes, as 
here, there is no such contrast, and the 
effect is merely to give a certain objectiv- 
ity: £2. 470 qmxpay | doxd fe rretpay 
ride Torpjoev ere: so Az. 606 f.: Plat. 
Rep. 400 B olwar 6€ we dxnxoévar, This 
is esp. fitting when the speaker is in an 
evil plight, and means that he can see 
himself as others see him: so Xen. Az. 
5. 6 § 20 viv pev dpiue uds amdpous 
GVTAS K.T.A. 


707 f. woev, ‘from what motive?’: 
dvti tov, ‘in gratitude for what?’—av... 
mapéox': (if he had shown kindness,— 
as he did zot), why would he have done 
so?—is...barep, 072 account of whom,=7s 
évexa, or Ov jv: cp. Ant. 932 Bpadvry- 
Tos Umep. 

709 drodpbica: dhicw and éeépbioa 
have U in epic poetry, but t in Attic: cp. 
1043: O. 7. 202: Az. 1027. 

T1lL dpket, ‘avazls’: not, ‘ szuffices.’ 
In the latter sense, dpxe? is usu. impers., 
but in the former, personal, as it is here 
(sc. y pwdOnors).—dpvupar: Ant. 903: Ph. 
838. 

712 el te py: 586 n.—rbevo Ojcopar 
youns: Az. 1382 Kai mw’ éWevoas édridos 
TONU. 

714 f. dtpaktov: cp. P%. 290 n.— 
—eov Xelpwva. Cheiron, as the son of 
the god Cronus by the nymph Philyra, 
was of a different origin from the other 
Centaurs, the descendants of Ixion and 
Nephele. So Pindar distinguishes him 
as Kpoviday | Kévravpov (iV. 3. 47), ovpa- 
vida yovov evpuuédovta Kpdvov (P. 3.'4): 
and Apollonius Rhodius as aA\a peév t- 
mw, | d\d\a ew arddavrov (2.1240). He 
was still more separated from the rest of 
the Centaur tribe by his just and gentle 
character (//. 11. 832 dtxawraros Ker- 
travpwv). Hence Greek art, after the in- 





IIo 


PUeipen Ta TavTa Kvesdan 


ZDTOPOKAEOYS 


ék O€ TOUS GOE 


opayov Sue\Mav ids atwaros péhas 


TOs OUK OAEL Kal TOVOE; 


Yes Ey youv ELL 


Kaitou dédoxrau, Kewos El rparyoerar, 


TAUTN ovr oppn Kae ovvbavew CLfLa." 


720 


ony yap KAKOS Ehbovaay OUK avacye}ror, 
NT LS TPOTULa pn KaKn TEPUKEVAL, 


XO. 


TapPew pev epya Sel’ avayKatos exer 


TY o édirtd ov xP? THS TUXNS Kpivew TWapos. 


AH. 


OUK ECT ev TOUS Ba Kadots Bovievpacw 


725 


Ovo é\ris, ATU Kal Opacos TU mpokevel. 


XO. 


aN appl TOUS opahetor py) "E € exovotas 


opyy) TETELPA, ms oe Tuy X ave TpeTreL. 


716 @belpe ra ravra] ee reads @0elpovTa mavra, as Wecklein and Faehse had 


conjectured. 


Sarov O&€ rovde 67 (rodde 6H with Meineke), and so Nauck reads. 
Nauck suggests ios aiparoppogos. 
718 doéy yodv éug] doém *yotv [=y’ ody] éuje L. 


Wecklein pryas: Frohlich conj. uéra: 
Wunder writes aiuarois. 


vention of the hippo-centaur (564 n.), 
continued to portray Cheiron under the 
more humane type of the andro-centaur. 
This is his form on Greek vases, down 
at least to 400 B.c. Later art neglected 
this distinction. (See S. Colvin in 
SFourn. LHellen. Stud., vol. 1. pp. 133— 
I 

a dvaoas Other Centaurs, routed 
by Heracles in Arcadia, fled to Cheiron 
near Cape Malea; and the hero, in shoot- 
ing at them, accidentally wounded his 
friend. Cheiron could not be healed; 
and, being a god, could not die. At 
last Zeus allowed him to exchange fates, 
the immortal for the mortal, with Pro- 
metheus; and so he found rest (Apollod. 
2 5. 4) 

Ovid varies the story. Heracles visited 
Cheiron on Mount Pelion; a poisoned 
arrow chanced to fall from the hero’s 
quiver on the left foot of the Centaur. 
Virus edax superabat opem...Nona dies 
aderat, cum tu, tustissime Chiron, | Bis 
septenmt ’stellis corpore cinctus eras. (Fast. 
5- 387—414.) 

avirep seems a certain correction of 
xoomep. The latter has been explained 
thus:—(1) ‘Even as it may touch, (so 
surely) does it destroy.’ This is possible, 
but somewhat forced; certainly less pro- 
bable than xavzrep. (2 ) ‘ZF only it touch 


(POelpovd?’ daravra Frohlich.)—xvadanr’* éx 5é 7005’ 65e] Hense conj. xvw- 


717 pedas] 
For aluaros, 


them.’ This view—that dorep dvy=dum- 
modo—rests on passages in which ws 
should be corrected to €ws (O. C. 1361, 
Ph. 1330, At. 1117).—Few will defend 
Xworep as=Kal domep (‘whoever touches 
the arrow’); or accept, with Wunder, 
XeCaTeEp. 

716 ff. éx...chayayv Tovde SredOov, 
having passed out from the wounds of 
Nessus. —ids atparos, a poison consisting 
(or contained) in blood, because the 
poison from the arrow had become mixed 
with the blood; and it was in the form 
of blood (572 d&udi@pemrov atua) that the 
poison had been applied. For the ‘de- 
fining’ gen., Cp. Lil. 682 mpboxnu’ aya- 
Vos, = TpocX. aywvioTiKor. 

Tovde, Heracles. rotde—Jdéde—révée: 
this repetition of the pron., in different 
relations, has been thought strange. Yet 
cp. O. Z. 948 Kal viv be | mpds ris Tv- 
xns Od\wrev, ode TODS Uo: where bde 
is Polybus, and 7000’, Oedipus. She 
reasons from past to present:—‘the same 
poison, coming from /¢hzs source, will 
kill ¢#zs man.’ The reiterated pronoun 
really marks the stress of the inductive 
argument. 

Others take ék...rovde as= ‘from this 
arrow’: then odayév must go either 
with dteAOwv, ‘having come through 
(from) the wounds’; or with aiyaros, 


TPAXINIAI 


beasts that it touches. 


III 


And since ’tis this same black venom in 


the blood that hath passed out through the wound of Nessus, 


must it not kill my lord also? 


I ween it must.. 


Howbeit, I am resolved that, if he is to fall, at the same time 
I also shall be swept from life ; for no woman could bear to live 
with an evil name, if she rejoices that her nature is not evil. 


CH. 


DE. 
can lend courage. 


Mischief must needs be feared; but it is not well to 
doom our hope before the event. 
Unwise counsels leave no room even for a hope which 


CH. Yet towards those who have erred unwittingly, men’s 
anger is softened ; and so it should be towards thee. 


ddger yoov euol A (with a few more), and Ald. 


720 rair7 H. Stephanus 


and Brunck: ra’try MSS.—édpu7n] dpuje L, with y written over uw by the first hand. 
Of the later mss., some (as L? and B) have épun, Others (as A), dpy7: Ald. gives the 


latter. Wunder writes aKLN. 


728 érepa, THs] Blaydes writes weémepos, 7s.—oé Blaydes: 


723 delv’] dey L. Tournier conj. épy’ addy’. 


oe MSS. and edd. 





‘poison contained in the blood of the 
wounds.’ But the point is that the poison, 
though it comes to Heracles from the 
wound of Nessus, and not (as to its 
former victims) d@zrectly from the arrow, 
is stillthe same. And, since 08¢ expresses 
this, rov8’, if it referred to the arrow, 
would be superfluous. 

S6Ey youv Ep: cp. Plat. Phaed. 68 B 
ovK dopevos elow airéce; olecBat ye xp7. 
For yodv, cp. n. on Ant. 45 Tov yor 
€ OV. 

719 £. ohadiyoerar: CP. 297, opary. 
—TaUTy ody Sppy, hit., ‘borne along by 
the same inipetus.’ The épun, impetus, 
is that of the fate which brings Heracles 
low: she means, ‘at the same moment 
I, too, shall be swept out of life.’ Cp. 
Xen. Ages. 2. 29 evouise yap TH avTH 
Open T@ pev AiyuTrip Xapw amrodw- 
cew..., Tos & Ty Acia “ENAnvas maddy 
érevbepwoev, Te dé Wépaon Sixny éri6y- 
gew: 2.é., ‘by the same effort.’ The 
phrase was perhaps a familiar one, to 
which the poet has here given a new 
turn. 

For ovyv, cp. Theocr. 25. 251 Tndob 
dé min wHOnoe odv dpun (Sat one bound’: 
though pag é6pun usu.=‘by a common 
impulse,’ Xen. 47. 3. 2. 9). 

722 mpotinqa with inf.; cp. Her. 3. 
21 T por eco wovrod épol Eeivos yevéo Oat. 
—py (‘generic’) with kaxy, rather than 
with the inf. : cp. 725: fr. 154. 2 Exouy,’ 
dv atro pty KaKOs amwekdoa. The adj. is 


not here a mere synonym for dva-yerns 
(as in O. 7. 1063), but rather blends 
the ideas of birth and character. For 
the sentiment, cp. £7. 989 nv aicxpdr 
alcxpas Tots Karas wegpukiow: AZ. 479- 

723 f. ya Sev’: the ‘deeds’ are 
the dire results which Deianeira has so 
frankly presaged (718 mws otk dXe7 Kal 
Tovoe;). Hence. dewd is not too strong. 
—é\r(8’ has properly a neutral sense (cp. 
125 n.): ‘we must not decide our forebod- 
ing before the issue,’—7.e., assume that 
the worst will certainly happen: hence 
we may more freely render, ‘doom our 
hope.’ 

725 ots px Kadois B.: for the ge- 
neric LN, cp. Ant. 494 Twv pndev dpO ds 
év ok0Tw Texvwuévwv.—éAls, Arig Kat 
Op. re apotevet, a foreboding which so 
much as lends courage. The measures 
which she has taken do not allow her to 
think of a good result as even possible. 
For mpofevet cp. O. 7. 1483 n. 

727 £. apd with dat., ‘in the case 
of,’ PA. 1354 n.—pr °§ éxovertas: cp. 
395: Ph. 4607 wh ’€ adwomrov. The ad- 
verbial phrase would properly precede 
opareior: but cp. Ant. 659 n.—eéreipa 
(related to mérwv as mleipa to mlwy) is 
attested by the grammarians, but extant 
only in Anacreon fr. 87. Hippocrates 
Acut. 390 has mwérecpos vooos, and Ar. 
Eccl. 896 é rats memetpos (Rav. me- 
melpais). —For the sentiment, cp. fr. 599 
axav & duaprwv otis dv 0 pum KQKOS. 


=0OKAEOYS 


112 
AH. TovauTa. 0 ay NeSevev oux 0 TOU KQKOU 

KOLVQVOS, GAN @ poe éoT otkor Bapv. 730 
XO. ouyav av dppdlor oe TOV Theto Adyov, 

El ay) TL NeSeus Trade ™@ oavTns: ETTEL 

TUpEOTL, LATTHP TarTpos Os mply @yeTo.. 

TAAOS. 

oO PNTEP, Os dv é€K T pu oO ev evhouny, 

n pyKer eivar Cacar, y) Teo wo pEvyV 735 

adhov kecdgobar pentép, 7) AGdous dpevas 

TOV yuv Tapove av rays dperyrac Bai aobev, 
AH. Tt & €oTiv, @ Tat, TpOs y EHOU OTVYOULEVOY ; 
TA. Tov avOpa Tov oov tof, tov & epov héyw 

TOTEpO, Karaxreivaca THO ev MPEP E- 740 
AH. oljLoL, rw etnveyKas, @ TEKVOD, hoyor ; 
TA. dy ovy oldp TE py Teheo Ova: TO yop. 

daviev tis av dvvatT av ayévyTov ToELD ; 
AH. was eimas, @ wat; Tov map avOpdrov pabav 

alydov ovtws epyov cipyaoOar pe dys;, 7A5 
729 6 rot] Blaydes writes 6 Tov. 730 oxo. Wakefield: otkois MSs. 
731 dy dpuofa] dp’ apuoge Harl. (yap apyogor V?).—)dyov] xpdvoy MSS., and 
Ald.: but L has yp. Adyor written above. 732 ce unre] xod uy te Her- 


mann.—cavurys] o’ attrac L (the’ after o added by S). 


—Hense would omit the v. 


733 pacrip| In L the first hand had omitted this word, but has added it above 


729 f. rovwvra 8: dé introduces an 
objection, as in O. Z. 379 (n.).—otkou, 
fig.: cp. Eur. Z7ro. 647 Tov dé votv d- 
dackadov | olxofev exovoa xpyotdv. So 
Lat. dom7 (Plaut. Ades 194, with Tyrrell’s 
note). In Her. 7. 152 Ta& olkjia KaKa, 
(‘the troubles that they have at home’) 
is similarly figurative. 

731 ff. dv dppotor: cp. Dem. or. 18 
§ 42 Néyous ovs...dpudce é-yerv.—Tov 
adelw Adyov: the further discourse which 
might be expected : cp. n. on 0.C, 36 
Ta, wAelov’ ioropeiy.—el pa] TL: the schol. 
seems right in taking te as object to 
Aé€eus, rather than as an vadv. (‘ perchance,’ 
712).—pacrrp marpos: cp. O. C. 455 
éuovd | wactnpa. The Chorus may be sup- 
posed to know of this mission through 
having heard the last words of the zpo- 
oyos as they were entering (95). 

734 ff. dv...cihopnv: cp. Ph. 1239 

y...€Bovdounv (n.).—oe is subject to each 
of the three infinitives which follow. It 
is placed as if the speaker mentally sup- 
plied a word such as waGety. But &v is 


really an accus. in apposition with the 
whole sentence, oe } pykeér etvar, etc. 
The peculiar order has been due to the 
metrical difficulty of inserting oe any- 
where in VV. 735—737- 

€K TPLOV ey. phonts and Suidas quote 
the proverb, trav rpidv Kakxwv év, illus- 
trating it from Polyzelus (a poet of the 
later “Old Comedy), T peasy kaxwy ey vy’ 
ouv édéc@’ auri Tt Wao’ dvdryKn, and Me- 
nander, év yap Te ToUTwy Tw TpLOV eX 
kax@v. Cp. schol. Pind, O. 1. 97 Tpia 
ACYET AL Kowas Kal 7a ™ pos TOV Odvarov 
guvepyourra, Eidos, ayxovn, Kpnuvs’ Do- 
pokAs (fr. 822)° Adow yap, e Kai Tov 
Tpiov év oicouar. A like prov. was Tpia 
Onpauévous, alluding to three alternative 
penalties proposed by him. 

Kecdyjo Oar ; cp. 149: Zl. 366 mwavTwr 
dpiorov maida Kexhhobat. — dpeipac Bar, 
get in exchange: Aesch. 7'heb. 304 totov 
& apelpeobe yaias médov | racd’ dpevov; 
mo0ev is wholly vague: the schol.’s é« 
Geod rivos is too definite. 

738 tl 8 totw...mpds y uot orvyot- 
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DE. 
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Nay, such words are not for one who has borne a part 


in the ill deed, but only for him who has no trouble at his own 


door. 


CH. 


’Twere well to refrain from further speech, unless thou 


would’st tell aught to thine own son ; for he is at hand, who went 


erewhile to seek his sire. 


Enter HYLLUS. 
Hy. O mother, would that one of three things had befallen 


thee ! 


Would that thou wert dead,—or, if living, no mother of 


mine,—or that some new and better spirit had passed into thy 


bosom! 


Dr. Ah, my son, what cause have I given thee to abhor me? 


Hy. 
DE. 


I tell thee that thy husband—yea, my sire—hath been 
done to death by thee this day! 
Oh, what word hath passed thy lips, my child ? 


Hy. A word that shall not fail of fulfilment; for who may 
undo that which hath come to pass ? 


Dr. What saidst thou, my son? 


Who is thy warranty for 


charging me with a deed so terrible? 


the line. 736 pnrép xr: 


(without av) MSS.—dyévnrov L: 


pevov; ‘What is there, on my part, that 
excites hatred?’ The phrase is peculiar 
(since the words could mean, ‘what is 
hated 4y me?’); but, in speaking, the 
sense would be made clear by a very 
slight pause after the words mpés y’ ewou, 
which are naturally emphatic (cp. O. 7) 
516). 

739 f. tov 8° éuov: for this use of dé 
to mark a second relationship, see on O. 
C. 1275 & oméppuar dvdpos rotd’, gual & 
opaluoves. ‘Two modes of expression are 
blended here, since either 8€, or A€yo, 
should properly be absent: but the re- 
dundancy suits the speaker’s vehemence. 
—For A€yo, cp. 9. 

741 éEnveyxas here denotes a startling 
utterance (like qotév oe eros puvyey EpKos 
OddyTwyr 5). expepa, with ref. to speech, 
usu. = ‘to disclose’ a secret (Her. 3. 71). 

742£. dv ovx oldy Te x.7.A. This dd- 
‘yos is one which must needs ‘ be fulfilled,’ 
—i.é., ‘be found to correspond with a fact,’ 
‘prove ¢vuwe,’—since the thing has already 
happened. Cp. //. 1. 388 jreithnoev pi- 
Gov, 6 5% reredeouévos écriv.—Most edd. 
read pa ov, instead of the MS. py, here: 
but see gon. 


J. Ss. V. 


unrépa o” L. 
743 davéév] Nauck writes xpav0év.—étvair’ ay 


742 uh MSS.: 
Suidas s.v. 


wy od Nauck. 
olor: dvvatr’ 


dyevyynrov A, with most mss., and Ald.—Hense 
would omit this v., changing 76 yap in 742 to yuva. 


745 Nauck brackets this v. 


+To...pav0éy, that which has come before 
men’s eyes,—come to pass: cp. Az. 647 
(xpdvos) pier 7’ Gdnra Kal pavévra Kptrre- 
rat: Ant. 457 Kovdels oldev €& Srov pavy. 
The word is fitting at a moment when his 
mind is full of the terrible sight which 
he has just seen (746 f.). For 70 yap at 
the end of the v., cp. 92. —tis av SvvaiT 
av: cp. 21. 

ayévynrov, ‘not brought to pass’ (st. 
yev-, ylyvouat): cp. Horace’s zxfectum (C. 
3.29.47). But dyévnros (yerva-) = ‘not 
begotten’ (61). Agathon fr. 5 (ap. Arist. 
Eth. N. 6. 2) pdvov yap atrot kal Oeds 
oreploxerat, | ayévyTa moety doo’ ay 7 
wempayuéeva. Pind. O. 2. 17 Tay O€ Te- 
mpaynévwy | ...daolyrov ov’ av | xpbvos 6 
wdvrwy warnp OvvatTo Béuev Epyuv TéXos. 
Simonides fr. 69 TO yap yeyernuévor 
ovKxér’ dpexrov éorat, Theognis 583 dA\d 
Ta wev mpoBeBnker dunxavoy éore yevéc Bas | 
dpyd. Plin. A. MW. 2. 7 Deus nullum 
habet in praetertta tus de a oble- 
vionis. 

744 £. For dv0porev added to the 
interrog. vis, cp. Z/. 238, 930.—almrov: 
cp. 284.—Nauck rejects .v. 745, because 
Deianeira ought to have one verse only 
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TA. avTOS Bapevav uppopav év O Lao 
ToT POs dedopKas KOU KATO ylaooay KNVODV. 


AH. 
TA. ef Xp? 


TOU Oo éwireha Ceus ravdpi Kal TAPLOTAG AL ; 
n pabew oe, ravTa dy povew Xpewr. 
of cipmre KEWyHY Evpvrov Tépoas Toh, 


13° 


viKns ayov TpoTaia KaKpobiwia, 
KTH TUS appikhvoros EvBoias a pov 
Kyvoov eotw, vba ratpe@ Au 


Bopovs opiver Teweviay TE Prrrdoa.: 


Ov VU Ta T POT €o-ELOOV ao EVOS 700. 


755 


peddovte O° auT@ mohvGurous TEvXEW opayas 
Knpve QT OlKWVY LKET OLKELOS Atyas, 

TO cov dépav Sapna, Javaoy.ov mém\ov: 
OV KELVOS evdus, ws ov mpovgeplero, 


TOUPOKTOVEL pev dadeK évreheus 
arap ta mavO opov 


Aeias aT apX HY Bovs: 


NI 
OV 
O 


EvOV 


EKATOV Tpoonye Tuppryyn Pooknumara. 


746 f. 


TpoTaia MSS. Cp. 102. 


Deventer and Hense reject the words Bapeiay Evugopdy év dupacw | rarpds. 
—xov] cat L (with xod in marg. from a late hand). 
(as in Ald.); though a few (including B) have xov. 


This error is in most MSS. 
751 rporaia Dindorf: 


753 Kivaov gor] xnvaiov éorw L. Many edd. 





(cp. 738, 741, 748). But it is unsafe to 
assume such a rigorous ‘symmetry’: and 
the larger utterance is natural here. 

746 f. év dppaciw: 241 n. —kard 

yAoooay, ‘asa matter of report,’ 2.€. Tap’ 
new. (The similar phrase aro yAwoons 
usu. means ‘orally,’ ze, not in writing: 
Her. 1. 123, Thuc. 7. 10.) Cp. Eur. 
I. T. gor 746’ eidov airy, Kod Kdvovo’ 
amayyer®. 

748 éumeddleas...kat raplotacan, 2.2., 
find him, and then stand near to him in 
his sufferings. The vivid historic pres. 
suits the tension of mind with which the 
question is asked: cp. O. 7. 113 cuumin- 
TEL, and ib. 1025 did6ws.—These are Deia- 
neira’s last words on the scene. 

749 el xpr paletv oe. Heyllus abhors 
her, as the murderess of his father; there 
is no touch of pity in his mood. His 
words mean that the recital will be pain- 
ful to 22m, and also that he shrinks from 
speaking to her at such length. (Cp. 
815 f.) According to Greek usage, it 
was not decoy for the relatives of a slain 
person to hold any avoidable intercourse 
with the slayer. MOB: Lys. or. 12 § 24: 


Laer or.g § 20.) This feeling appears in 
815 f. 

750 00° ciptre: see on 237 f. For the 
absence of a prefatory ydp, cp. 555, goo. 
émei is more usual than bre in opening 
such a pfows. The schol.’s remark here, 
Kawotpenns 7) ppaots, may refer partly to 
that, and partly to the abruptness of 
€LpTre. 

751 tpomaia, the arms taken from 
the enemy (cp. Azt. 143 n.), oKkdda: 
dKkpoOlyia, the booty, Aela.—This accent 
for the subst. rpomatov is attested by the 
grammarians, and preserved by L in 
1102: though, acc. to rule, the subst. 
would be rpématoy, and the adj. rpomaios 
(PA. 1459 n. .)- 

752 ff. dkT1...gorw, instead of 7AOev 
els axthy «.7.A.: cp. Eur. Wisp. 1198 
érel 5° épnuov pov elaeBd omer, | AKT? 
Tis ort K.T.A. (instead of etdouer axrhy 
twa): Jl. T, 260 érel Tov écpéovra dia Dup- 
mrnyadwy | Bots bropopBovs awévrov, eic- 
eBddAouev, | qv Tis Gtappwk KuparwY tod- 
A@ oddAqw | Korkwmds dyuds: 26. 1449 bray 
& "Adjvas Tas Oeodujnrovs wodrns, | Xwpos Tes 
éorwv. The epic fashion is to degin with 
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Hy. I have seen my father’s grievous fate with mine own 
eyes; I speak not from hearsay. 

Dr. And where didst thou find him,—where didst thou 
stand at his side? 

Hy. Ifthou art to hear it, then must all be told. 

After sacking the famous town of Eurytus, he went his way 
with the trophies and first-fruits of victory. There is a sea- 
washed headland of Euboea, Cape Cenaeum, where he dedi- 
cated altars and a sacred grove to the Zeus of his fathers; and 
there I first beheld him, with the joy of yearning love. 

He was about to celebrate a great sacrifice, when his own 
herald, Lichas, came to him from home, bearing thy gift, the 
deadly robe; which he put on, according to thy precept; and 
then began his offering with twelve bulls, free from blemish, the 
firstlings of the spoil; but altogether he brought a hundred 


victims, great or small, to the altar. 


write Kivardy éorw. 


mw povéedeleco L. 


756 wodvbtrouvs] wodvbérovs A, Harl. 
Cp. cr. n. on 189.—txer’] jer’ L (not altered from tker’). 
760 évredels]| Blomfield conj. éxreNets. 


757 xypvé} 
759 mpovéedieco|] 
761 drapyny] 


In L there has been an erasure between x and % (dc ?). 


\ 
a description of the place (/7. 2. 811 gare 
dé Tis...kohwvn, Od. 3. 293 eore O€ Tis 7ré- 
Tpn)—as above, 237. The mixed con- 
struction here comes from a wish to make 
the narrative at once consecutive and 
graphic. 

Kyjvatoy: 237 n.—tratp@@: 288 n.— 
Bwpodts opife x.7.. : 238 n.—Tepevlav... 
pvdAAdbSa = réuevos rodvgvAdoy (schol.).— 
dopevos 1760, glad, through my longing 
(causal dat.). 

756 odv0iTous...chayas: the se- 
cond part of the compound adj. is akin 
in sense to the subst.; cp. xoator Tpt- 
omdviaot (Ant. 431), veorduowot miywa- 
ow (26, 1283). 

757 Knypv— dm olkwv...oixetos: ‘his 
own’ herald, returning from Trachis, 
was not one at whose hand he could 
have expected such a gift. It is needless 
to give oixetos a special sense, as (a) 
‘bred up in his household,’ or (0) ‘sent 
on a private mission,’ as Paley takes it. 

759 mpovgediero: for the imperf., 
cp. O. ZT. 1055 égiduecOa: O. C. 1605 
€piero: so often éxéXevoy. This com- 
pound does not occur elsewhere, but is 
paralleled by smpoetavicrauar, mpoegatro- 
OTENNW. 

760 ff. tavpoKtovel x.7.A. The offer- 
ing consisted of a hundred victims alto- 


gether, including bulls, sheep, and goats 
(cuppryn Bookrpata),—a ‘hecatomb’ in 
the general sense (/7. 1. 315 éxarduBas | 
Tavpwv 45° aiyev). The sacrifice was to 
begin with the slaughter of twelve oxen, 
animals specially selected from the spoil. 
Such a Ovoia dwdexa iepetwy was called 
dwoexys (Eustath. p. 1386. 48, etc.). In 
ft. 6. 93 Helenus directs that an offering 
of twelve cows shall be promised to A- 
thena. 

évreAets = Tedelouvs, with no physical 
blemish or taint: Lucian Sacrif/. 12 ore- 
gavacavres TO (Mov, Kal woAU ye mpdTEpoy 
éferdoavres ef EvTedes ein, wa unde Tov 
AXPHOTWY TL KATATPATTWOL, MpoTaryovct 
TO Bapg. 

Bovs is probably masc. here (as in 42. 
62), though in Homer it is usu. fem., unless 
the contrary is specified. The word trav- 
poktrovel is not decisive, since it might 
express merely the antithesis between 
oxen and other victims (cp. such phrases 
as olvoxoety véxrap). Seneca Herc. Oet. 
784 Ut stetit ad aras omne votivum pe- 
cus, | Totumgue tauris gemutt auratis 
nemus. 

mpoonye, sc. TH Bou: cp. Pollux 1. 29 
Ta O€ wpocaktréa Ovuara, iepeia apria 
dropa oNOKAnpA byt amnpa. The imperf. 
means strictly, ‘proceeded to bring’ (after 


8—z2 
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A , Y Q 
Kal mpata pev Setdatos lew pert 
\ “~ , 

KOoMM TE Xalpwv Kal OTOAR KAaTNUXETO* 


yY \ b) 4 25 , 
OT WS Ya OELVOV OPYLOv E€OQLETO 


795 


drOE aiparnpa Kame metpas dpvos, 
iSpas avy ypwTl, Kal TpoonTVaceTaL 
mrevpalow apTixoddos, WaTE TEKTOVOS, 
yitov amav kat apOpov: HOe 0 ooréwr 


b>) N 3 , <> , 
adaypos avtiomactos: eita ouvias 


77° 


A A > 7 2A A 39a 

éxOpas éxidvys tos ws edaivuto. 
évrav0a dy “Bonoe Tov Svcdaipova 
Atyav, Tov ovdev altiov Tov Gov Kako, 
Totals evéykou TOVOE pyYavats TéToV- 


e >) > N 3 N , \ \ , 
6 & ovdev eidas SUTpopos TO GOV porns 


775 


Swopnp ehe€ev, womep nv éotahmevor. 


764 xarnixeTo] Meineke conj. xatnpxero. 


767 idpws] L has idpwo, not idpac, 


though the grave accent is short, thick, and nearly horizontal, as the first hand some- 
times makes it: the accent on eféwo in 775 is somewhat similar.—dvye] dv Hee L.— 





donning the robe). The hist. pres. rav- 
poxrovet, too, represents an imperf., not 
an aor. 

763 Yew. While idapés (¢) properly 
refers to aspect (‘ beaming,’ ‘cheerful,’ 
as opp. to oxvdpwids), tdews denotes a 
placid or gracious mood of the mind: 
cp. Ephippus (a poet of the Middle Co- 
medy), "Hyon fr. 1 éroincé & ihapor, 
etbdws 5 ddetre wav | adrot rd dvTobp, 
kamédersev tXNewv (where Meineke rashly 
changes 6’ idapov to Oadepor). 

764 Kédopo te...Kal orody=xkooulg 
oroAn. So in Eur. Med. 1165 Glauce puts 
on the deadly gifts of Medea, dwpois vzrep- 
xalpovoa,—kaTnvxeto: as Chryses heya’ 
evyeTo xelpas dvacxwv, at the sacrifice 
described in //. 1. 447—466; and as 
Nestor moAdd...’AOnvy | evxer’ on the 
like occasion in Od. 3. 430—463. Those 
two passages explain the ritual imagined 
here (vv. 756—766). (1) Heracles, 
having put on the robe, brings his vic- 
tims to the altar. (2) The next act 
would be to sprinkle the xépyew on the 
sacrificers; who would then take barley- 
meal (ovd\oxvTar) in the hands from the 
basket, xavody. (3) Then Heracles offers 
his prayer to Zeus. (4) The actual im- 
molation follows; the barley-meal is 
sprinkled on the heads of victims ; hair, 
cut from one or more of them, is thrown 
on the altar-fire; and they are slain. 


(5) The unpia (Ant. 1011), doubly wrap- 
ped in fat, are burnt on the altar. This 
act was in progress, when the agonies of 
Heracles began. 

Several critics alter karnvyxeto to kar- 
mpxeto. The latter, if used in its larger 
sense, would refer to no. 2 of the stages 
described above (cp. Od. 3. 445 xépviBa 
T ovr\oxUTAaS TE KaTHpXeETO); if in its nar- 
rower sense, to no. 4 (cp. Ar. Av. 959, 
Her. 2. 45). The larger sense would be 
best here. 

But karynvxero is an immeasurably finer 
reading. Heracles, standing before the 
altar as he prays with uplifted hands to 
Zeus, is thrown into stronger relief than 
if imagined merely in the brief act de- 
noted by xarnpxero. The trews ppm, 
too, would be more apparent in the edx7 
than in the rite. 

765 £. oepvav dpylwyv...ddok, ‘the 
flame of the solemn r7Zes,’ z.e. the flame 
from the sacrifice on the altar. dépyia 
could not literally mean @¥uara (the word 
by which the schol. explains it); but the 
sense is the same. In Az. 1013, too, 
épyiwy are ‘rites,’ not ‘victims.’ The 
flame is called aiwarnpd, because the burn- 
ing flesh was so. It is needless to take 
dé with dpylwv. 

muecpas Spvds: the wood of the pine 
(wrevxn) is resinous (pyTwwdys),—a quality 
conducive to the bright flame which was 
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At first, hapless one, he prayed with serene soul, rejoicing in 
his comely garb. But when the blood-fed flame began to blaze 
from the holy offerings and from the resinous pine, a sweat broke 
forth upon his flesh, and the tunic clung to his sides, at every 
joint, close-glued, as if by a craftsman’s hand; there came a 
biting pain that racked his bones; and then the venom, as of 
some deadly, cruel viper, began to devour him. 

Thereupon he shouted for the unhappy Lichas,—in no wise 
to blame for thy crime,—asking what treason had moved him to 
bring that robe; but he, all-unknowing, hapless one, said that 
he had brought the gift from thee alone, as it had been sent. 


mpoomrtcceTat Musgrave: mpoomtvacero MSS. 768 wore] Musgrave conj. wor’ éx: 
Herwerden and Blaydes, ws ékx. 770 ddayuos Brunck (from Photius Zex. 
p. 7. 21): ddayuds MSS.—gowias Mss. (povias L?): made from gowlaco in L.  goinos 


Pierson (on Moeris, p. 41) and Brunck. 


772 ’Bdonoe Brunck: Boyce MSS. 


771 ws Wakefield: ws Mss. 


773 tov cot] Wakefield conj. rovrov. 


774 évéyxo. L, with most MSS.: évéyxac A, and Ald.: évéyxais (or -ous) r. 


prized as an omen (Amz. 1007 n.). The 
original meaning of dpts was simply 
‘tree’ (schol. //. 11. 86; Curt. Etym. 
In 1168 and 1195 it means 
‘oak.’ 

767 ff. iSpds, showing that the irri- 
tant action of the poison has begun.— 
dprikoddos, Wore TEeKTOVOS, Closely glued 
to his flesh as if by a craftsman: schol. 
ws vd TEKTOVOS KAA@S ouUyKEKOAANLEVOS. 
The gen. here is not so definitely equiva- 
lent to a gen. with b7é as it is in Az. 807 
gwros hrarnuévn, or Eur. Or. 497 7An- 
vels Ouyarpos. It expresses a similar 
notion, but in a vaguer form: ‘like 
something from (the hand of) a réxrwv’: 
‘like (a work) of his.’ Some supply 
Ko\AnoavTos: but this seems difficult, 
and is not warranted by such examples 
as ws éuot pévns médas (sc. ovons, O. C. 
83). 

ae have supposed that the xrwy is 
compared to (stone or bronze) drapery 
on a statue. 7éxrwy could certainly 
mean a sculptor: Eur. Alc. 348 cody 
dé xerpl TexTévwv Td cov Géuas | eixacde. 
But: (1) There would be little point in 
comparing a real robe to an imitation in 
art. (2) Cp. fr. 430. 4, where Pelops is 
responding, with his eyes, to the glance 
of Hippodameia, and the discreet limit 
which the lover’s instinct observes is com- 
pared to the line traced by.a craftsman’s 
rule ;—icov perpav 6dOaruov, ware TEKTO- 
vos | mapa oTdOunv idvros épOodra: Kavwv. 
There, then, as here, the simile is from 


a mechanical process: the réxrwy is sug- 
gested there by icov werp&v, as here by 
apTixoNXos. 

djtrav kat dpOpov : the robe clings so 
tight as to show the contour of the body: 
cp. the Homeric phrase, évrumds év xAaivy 
Kexaduuuevos, explained to mean, wore 
dua TOU iariov TOU GwWuaTos TOY TUTOY 
paiverba (Z7. 24. 163, with Leaf’s n.). 

éoréwy might be joined with avri- 
onracros (=dvricraGv ra édoTa), but is 
more simply taken with adaypes. The 
latter word means ‘a biting pain’ (rt 
dax), esp. an ‘itching.’ Photius p. 7. 
21: addaypuos 6 ddaknouds, dGrep éaTi 
Kkynouos’ ovTw ZodoxdAyjs. The forms 
dddéw (act. and midd.) and déatéw (do.) 
seem both to have been in use; the 
former was perhaps chiefly Ionic. 

771 éxildvys...ds: Hyllus does not 
know what Deianera had applied to the 
robe; but, as the venom was that of 
the hydra, his conjecture comes near the 
truth.—ébatvyutTo: cp. 1088: Eur. fr. 7G0 
payédav’ aei wou cdpxa Oowarar odds. 

772 ff. “Bonoe: Body rwa usu.= ‘to 
shout to (or for) one’: Pind. P. 6. 36 Béace 
matéa ov (called his son to his aid): Xen. 
Cyr. 7.2. 5 Kipov é8da. Here it means, 
‘shouted for him, (asking),’=Boav 7jpw- 
Thoe.—évéykou: for qveyKxov and qveyka, 
cp. O. C. 522.—pnxavats in a bad sense, 
as Az. 181. 

776 2hrebev, sc. éveyxetv.— Gorwep tv 
éoradpevoy, as it had been sent; z.e., 
without tampering with it by the way. 
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5 ~ e x N , 
KGKEWOS WS NKOVTE Kal dudduvos 
oTapay LOS QUTOU Thevpovev avOybato, 


papipas 7006s vw, apOpov 7 D huyicerat, 


purreu POs dippixdvoror €K TOVTOU TTETPAV" 


780 


KOPNS dé evKov pvehov expaivel, peoou 
Kparos OLAT TAPEVTOS atpat os P opov. 
amas Oo avnupnynoe oipoyy News, 


TOU 


}LEv VOD OUVTOS, TOV O€ Ouaumrem parywevou" 
KovoEls eTOALA TAaVOPOS AVTIOV podety. 


735 


b) “A \ 4 \ , 
éomaTo yap Tedovoe Kal mEeTapCLOS, 
~ 37 > \ > 3 A ? 
Boar, wlov: audi O exrimouv méTpat, 
~ > »” ~ 3 , > ~~ 
Aokpav 7 opeior mpaves EvBotas 7 aKpa. 


émel O ameure, ToAAG pev TdAas 
cs ¢ , \ > b] “~ ~~ 
plimtav eavtov, To\Aa O oipwyy Boar, 


x Dovi 


790 


TO Sdvomdpevvov Next pov €VOaTOVILEVOS 
Gov THS Tahaivns Kat TOY Olwews yapor, 


7977 iKovoe] jKovoe L, the € written small over o, with traces of a deleted », 


over which two dots had been placed. 
778 mrevudvev A, L?, Harl., and Ald.: mvevydywy L, with most MSS. 


Today V*. 780 jimTe MSS., 
At. 239: piarret Elmsley. 
‘the skull,’ KOYXOS ap. Lycophr. 1105): 


writes eoTOV. 


Cp. 622 708" dryyos ws éxeu SetEar Pépuw. 
—Not, ‘as had been prescribed’ (é7e- 
oraduevor). 

778 mevpovev: 
form, 567 n. 

779 £. apOpov 1 Avylferar, ‘where 
the joint is supple,’ z.e., at the ankle 
(opupév), where the ball of the joint 
(dorpdyados) plays in its socket. This 
mode of definition is Homeric: cp. J/. 

5. 305 evOa re pnpds | iaxip évorpéperar 
(turns in the hip-joint). 

780 ék Tovrov, ‘in’ (‘rising from’) 
the sea; z.e., an isolated rock, not part 
of a promontory. This is better than to 
take the words with eas ta washed 
on all sides dy the sea’: é« movrov would 
then be too weak. 

The name ‘ Lichades’ was given to some 
rocky islets just s. of C. Cenaeum, in the 
narrow strait dividing it from the pro- 
montory of Cnemides on the Locrian 
coast. Strabo 9, p. 426 évrai@a Kal ai 
Arxddes Kadovuevat TpEls VATOL MpoKEvTat, 
amd Aixa totvoua éxovoa. Cp. Aesch. 


cp. 1054: for the 


The » may have been made from a. 
‘779 1006s] 


as in Azv?. 131, and (except Mosq. b, r5th cent.) in 
781 xouns|] Bothe conj. xédpons: Mekler, xoyxns (as= 
Hense, xorg: Graff, Bod7. = Neyer | Blaydes 
782 d.acrapévtos|] Meineke conj. dtappayévros: Wakefield, duacma- 


fr. 29, quoted on 237 f. Ovid Met. 9. 226 

unc guogue en Hubotco scopulus brevis 
emicat alte | Gurgite, et humanae servat 
vestigia formae; | Quem guast sensuruin 
nautae calcare verentur, | Appellantgue 
Lichan.—Aixas perh.=Nidos : cp. dpvixos, 
dpvos (Preller 2. 255 n. 2). 

781 f. Kopns...pvedov éxpatver, he 
causes the brain Zo ooze out through his vic- 
tim’s hair,—at the moment when the skull 
is cloven. Cp. Eur. fr. 388 xdpa re yap 
gov ovyxew Kduats Ouod, | pav® dé reddo’ 
éyxépadov: id. Cycl. 402 Tov & at, ré- 
vovTos aprdcas axpouv modes, | ralwy mpds 
d6&vy orovuxa meTpaiou Gov | éyxédpadov 
eféppave (where the verbal resemblance 
to this passage is remarkable).— pveddv: 
éyxépados, the proper word for ‘brain,’ 
is merely an adj. with which puedds is 
understood. In Plat. 77m. 73 C, D the 
eyxe panos is described as that part of the 
puedos which is to receive 70 Oetov oTEPMOL. 

Svacmapevtos : the skull, cleft from its 
centre (péoov), is scattered in fragments. 
Other views are:—(1) The word means 
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When his master heard it, as a piercing spasm clutched his 
lungs, he caught him by the foot, where the ankle turns in the 
socket, and hurled him at a surf-beaten rock in the sea; and 
he made the white brain to ooze from the hair, as the skull was 
dashed to splinters, and blood scattered therewith. 

But all the people lifted up a cry of awe-struck grief, seeing 
that one was frenzied, and the other slain; and no one dared 
to come before the man. For the pain dragged him to earth, or 
made him leap into the air, with yells and shrieks, till the cliffs 
rang around, steep headlands of Locris, and Euboean capes. 

But when he was spent with oft throwing himself on the 
ground in his anguish, and oft making loud lament,—cursing 
his fatal marriage with thee, the vile one, and his alliance with 

Oeneus, 


sbévros: Blaydes, diacyicOévros : Heimreich, dvapparoGevros. 783 davnvdjuncer] 
dvevpdvyncev most MSS., and Ald.: further corrupted, in some MSS., to dveparycer, and 
in L to dvev gwvic év. Brunck restored dvevpjunoev from Hesych. s.v. dveupnujoe : 
it is confirmed by schol. Eur. 770. 573, who quotes this verse. As to the qu in avqu- 
dhpnoe, see Ant. 1164 n. on nvOuve. 787 f£. Diogenes Laert. 10. 137 quotes 
the vv. thus: Sd«vwv (Nauck conj. Adoxwr), gw dupi & écrevov wérpat, | Aoxpav 
7’ dpeo. mpaves EvBoias 7’? d&kpa. The mss. of Soph. have no 7°’ after Aoxpév. 
Porson wished to restore it. 792 cov...yduov. Nauck regards this v. as 


wholly or partly spurious. 





merely ‘cloven,’ and has been substituted 
for a word like dsappayévros on account 
of the following aiuaros. This seems 
impossible. (2) diapparyévros, or the like 
(see cr. n.), should be read. But dua- 
omapévros, rightly understood, suits both 
nouns. Athenaeus (66 A) quotes vv. 781 
f., as cited by Apollodorus (c. 140 B.C.), 
without variation from our text. The 
reading, then, is at least a very old one. 

783 dvyvdypyoev otpwyy: the verb 
can bear this sense even without a de- 
fining addition: Eur. Or. 1335 aveupnpe? 
Sduos (of wailing): Plat. Phaedo 60 A avyv- 
@junoe (Xanthippe). The notion is that 
of a cry which expresses religious awe. 
Cp. Matthew Arnold, Mycerinus: ‘And 
one loud cry of grief and of amaze | Broke 
from his sorrowing people.’ 

787 ivfov: iv, a shrill sound, ex- 
pressed astonishment or anguish: Aeétes 
uses it in his ‘inarticulate’ vexation (ivgev 
5’ pooee mwep €umas dxec: Pind. P. 4. 
237). 

788 Aoxpov +r dpeor mpaves: the 
heights of the Cnemis range, on the 
Locrian coast, just s. of Cape Cenaeum 
in Euboea. At this point the strait is 
less than three miles in breadth. The 
7 after Aoxpov (cr. n.) seems genuine.— 


dxpat, the cliffs which jut into the sea 
at or near Cenaeum. This fem. form 
is usual when, as here, the ref. is to pro- 
montories. &xpa, the reading of Dio- 
genes Laertius (cr. n.),—meant doubtless 
as neut. pl.,—would be rather ‘moun- 
tain heights.’ The neut. dxpov is rarely 
said of a foreland (as in Od. 3. 278). 

Seneca’s equivalent for this passage is 
curious: he describes the hero’s cries as 
re-echoed from Chalcis (50 miles off), 
from Cape Caphareus (upwards of 100), 
and from ‘all the Cyclades’! (Herc. Oet. 
803 ff.) 

789 f£. adreire...pirrwv: the cause 
of weariness is regularly expressed by a 
pres. part.: Ar. Lys. 778 uu vuv arel- 
Twpev TAaTwpovmevar: Plat. Lege. 769 
E ovx dv wore Aéyww direltro.. 

791 f. Svomdpevvov: for the adj.,- 
compounded with a subst. akin in sense 
to éxtpov, cp. O. 7. §18 Blov... ua- 
kpaiwvos, and above, 756 n. — évdarov- 
pevos: cp. O. 7. 205 n.—tdov Oivéws 
ydapov: the gen. is most simply explained 
by the fact that yduos implies alliance: 
cp. Eur. P2. 77 Kidos “Adpdcrov AaBwy. 
Others understand, ‘the marriage granted 
to him by Oeneus,’ so that the constr. 
would be as with dwpov. 
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olov KOTAKTHO ALTO Lupavrny Biov, 
TOT EK mporédpov huyvdos dudo-r podov 


odfadpov apas ide pe & TOAA@ oTpaT@ 
aKpUppoovrTa, Kab pee mpoo Breas KaNet" 


@ Tat, _ mpooen Ec, py dbvyns Tovpov KOKOV; 
pnd et oe xpn dave cuvlavery enol: 
ahh’ d.pov e€@, Kab Madero, pev pe Pes 


evTavd OTFOV He BY TUS operat 


el 0 olKTOV LoXeLs, a\Nd pw €k yé THOSE yns 
To pUevoov ws TAXLOTE, pnd avTov Odve. 
TOO AUT ETL KY AvTOS, éy péeow oKader 
bévres oe mpos yy THVO eKehoapiev pOoNts 


Bpuxopevov OT AT POUT Kal vu auTia 


n Cave’ eodoperO n TeOvn Kor dprios. 


TowauTa, LYTEP, Tar pl 


Ka Spaio° chy pons, @Vv OE TroivyLos Aun 


TELO ALT ‘Epwvs 7 el béuis 8, 


béuis 3, 


795 dpas] dpac L, with ¢ written over ap. 
Mss. (except Vat., from which Campb. cites xane?). 
799 dpov| alpov L. —pe 0és Wakefield: uéOes MSS. 


794 £. wpocédpov, mepixexuucvys: the 
cloud hung around him.—Atyvios, the 
smoky flame from the resinous mev«cy 
(766),—just as in Anz. 1126 orépoy heyvis 
refers to pine-torches.—d.udo-rpodoy, with 
the frenzy of pain: cp. Eur. 4. /. 932 
év oTpopatow éuparov éepOapmévos.—orTpa- 
to: though the crowd must have been 
partly composed of warriors (259), oTpa- 
Tos has here the general sense of ews 
(783): cp. Ant. 8n.: £7. 749. 

798 ovvlavetv: cp. Eur. Suppl. 1006 
adictos yap To Odvaros | cv OvyocKe Ovyc- 
Kovot pidots. 

799 £. éw, as the context shows, means 
‘out of Euboea’: for dpov, cp. At. 545 
alp’ airéy, alpe deipo.padtora péev: cp. 
Ant. 327. His thought is: ‘Take me 
at once to the wilds of Mount Oeta, and 
leave me to perish alone; or, if youshrink 
from that, at least take me out of the 
island.’ 

The reasons for preferring Wakefield’s 
pe Os to the MS. péOes turn on these points. 
(1) The act. peOévar, when said of fer- 
sons, usu.= ‘allow to escape’ (O. C. go6 
&rpwrov od meORK av: At 372 mebjKa 


795 
Bpotav: 800 
805 
Boviedoac” cu@ 
_ ETEVX OAL” 
émet pow THY Oduw ov mpovBanres, 810 
796 «xadrec H. Stephanus: xdde the 


798 Odavdvri] Oavovra r. 
801 olxrov|] Wakefield 


Tovs d\doropas): or ‘leave’ to some course; 
as Ant. 653 mébes | ryv maid év “Acdov 
THVOE vuudevery Twi. But this use of the 
verb has no place here. The sense is not, 
‘allow me to escape’ to some solitude. 
(2) As said of ¢hings, weOcévar can mean, 
‘to let go,’ ‘release from one’s grasp’; 
Lil. 448 ratra pév pébes: 70, 1205 mébes 
765° dyyos. Hermann, who retains wees, 
renders it by ‘defone.’ But that is too 
gentle a word: péfes here would differ 
from xarddes as ‘drop’ from ‘lay down.’ 
Cp. 1254 és rupdv pe Os. 

STOV...ULy TUS operan: cp. 0. 7. 1410 
dw wé wou | cadvwar’, 7 dovetoar’, 7 Oa- 
Adootov | éxplwar’, vba unmor eicéperd’ 
ére (n.). 

SO1 Ff. ci 8 olfkrov icxets, if thou hast 
no heart to do that. It would be easy, 
but it is needless, to read et 8’ ofktos 
Yoxe. o°.—dAAd, ‘at least’: 201 n.— 
avTov ‘just here’ (O. C. 78).—Odve: the 
prohibitive subj. is rare in the 1st pers.; 
but cp. O. C. 174 (n.): Eur. Zvo. 142 
(4%) dXyuv Ow. 

808 Toc air’, implying brevity.—ém- 
cK pavros, sc. avrod: cp. Ph. 1033 whev- 
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—saying how he had found in it the ruin of his life—— 
then, from out of the shrouding altar-smoke, he lifted up his 
wildly-rolling eyes, and saw me in the great crowd, weeping. 
He turned his gaze on me, and called me: ‘O son, draw near ; 
do not fly from my trouble, even though thou must share my 
death. Come, bear me forth, and set me, if thou canst, in a place 
where no man shall see me; or, if thy pity forbids that, at least 
convey me with all speed out of this land, and let me not die 
where I am.’ 

That command sufficed; we laid him in mid-ship, and brought 
him—but hardly brought him—to this shore, moaning in his 
torments. And ye shall presently behold him, alive, or lately 
dead. 

Such, mother, are the designs and deeds against my sire 
whereof thou hast been found guilty. May avenging Justice 
and the Erinys visit thee forthem! Yes, if it be right, that is my 
prayer: and right it is—for I have seen thee trample on the right, 


conj. dxvov. B06 écdvecd’] Meineke conj. ér’ dwecd’. sos Aiky] dixkn: L. 
BO9 *Epuwis 7” ef Oéuts 8, érevxouar] Wunder writes, “Epis 7’, ef Oeulor’ émevxoua. 
810 érei wot] érel ror Pretor, as Bergk and Blaydes propose.—@éuiv] Wunder reads 
ép.v.—mpotvBadres A, with most Mss., and Ald.: mpotAaBeo L. Nauck conj. rpoucenets. 





cavTos (sc. éuod): Xen. An 4. 8. 5 of 5 
elrov, EpwrjcavTos, OTt K.T.A.—év péow 
oKadet, recumbent in the middle of the 
vessel. 

804 ode is prob. governed by éxéA- 
oapey as well as by Oévres. The acc. 
after xé\\w usu. denotes either the ship 
or the place; but cp. PA. 236 ris a’, @ 
Téxvov, mpocéaxe K.T.rA. (n.).—The boat 
would be rowed from Cape Cenaeum to 
the harbour near Thermopylae (633 n.), a 
distance of about eighteen miles; thence 
Heracles would be carried some six miles 
to Trachis. The shortest sea-passage 
would be across to the Locrian coast 
(788 n.); but the longer land-journey 
would be more trying for the sufferer. 

S06 7 LdvtT’...4 TeéOvyKOT : a way of 
saying, ‘I cannot tell whether his life 
will last so long.’ The change to fap’ 
tr’ dWeo@’ would weaken the verse.—Cp. 
235. 

807 ff. Bovdeioac’: not only in 
poetry (as Axzt. 267), but in prose also, 
Bovrevew is said of ‘planning’ (as dist. 
from ‘executing’) a crime (Dem. or. 19 
§ 21); and BovAevors was a legal term in 
this sense. The BovdAy was really that of 
Nessus (844 f.).—8pa0", not dpdcaca, 
since his torments continue. The dat. 
mwarpi éuwq@ can be taken with dpéao’, no 


less than with BovAetoac’. For the con- 
struction 6p@ ratrd cot (instead of ce), cp. 
O. 7. 1373 Nn. 

twotviunos, of avenging deities, as Az. 
843.—Atkyn is associated with *Epuis, 
since the latter especially punishes sins 
against kinsfolk: cp. Aesch. Ae. 1432 ua 
rhv TédEvov Tis EuAs wardos Aixny, |"Arnv er’, 
"Epwiv 0’, ator Tovd togak’ éyw.—dv... 
teloat : for the causal gen., cp. O. C. 
229 wy mpomdOn 76 Tivev: Her. 4. 118 
teloacbar rhs mpdcGe dovrAcovvns Bovdo- 
sevos. For the spelling, cp. O. 7. 8ron. 

éredxonat: he deliberately gives his 
wish (reigatr’) the solemn form of an im- 
precation.—ei Oéuus...0gus 8’: cp. Pr. 
1035: fr. 856 ef wor Dems’ Gems 5€ TadNOH 
Aéyey: Eur. A. 141 ef xpq pm’, pwr * 
xXp7 5, émel ye decworns K.T.X. 

ampotvBades, hast cast from thee, spurned : 
schol. érel ot mpdrepa [read mporépa] ri 
Oéuw améppivas cai wapeides. Cp. Az. 
830 pipO@ kuolv wpdBrAnros. Aesch. Hum. 
215 Kumpes & drimos T@d’ awéppimrar NOyy. 
Tac. Ann. 1. 42 cives, guibus tam senatus 
proiecta auctoritas.—por, ethic dat. (= ‘I 
have seen thee’ do so): cp. O. C. 81 77 
BéBnkev nuiv 6 E€vos ; 

Others understand: (1) ‘you have thrown 
this very justice as a shield (rpdBdnua) 
over my action ’(Paley); z.e., ‘have made 


, 
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TAT OV apirtov av6 po, TOV émt xPovt 
KTELVAO, OTFOLOV a Kov ovK owe ToOTE. 

XO. ti oty dadépreas; ov Karoo? ofovveca 
Cvrmyopeis Tryooo TO KATH YOpY 5 

TA. ear apeprey ovpos 6bbadwav EWOV 


S15 


avr H yevour amobep Eprovon KONOS. 
oyKov yap. aos Ov MATOS Tt det Tpédew 
HATPwOY, NTS pendev Ws TeKOUTO, Opa 5 
aN _€pmeTo Xaipove a: THV dé _TEpypiy nV 


TOMO OlOwoL TaTpl, THVD avTH da foL. 


820 


XO. td’ otov, @ TOLOES, mpooéperge adap 
2 TOVTOS TO Oeompdmov new 
3 TAS TahaubaTov Tpovoias, 
Y 3 4 ¢ 4 , 3 , 
40 7 €AaKev, oTOTE TEAEOMNVOS EKPEpoL 


5 SwOEKATOS ApOTOS, avadoyay TEhELY TOVMV 


S13 adépras| épépmes r. 


825 


B15 f. ddéprev] épépmew r.—xadds Brunck from schol. 


(ele obpos KaNds émimvedoeey atTy): Kakes MSS.—Nauck places éproven xadés in v. 815, 


and 6d¢@adpay éudv in v. 816. 


820 77d] Trabrnv 3 Harl. 


Ty & Hermann. 


821—8ss0 L divides the vv. as above, except that the words més yap av 
0 uy Aevoowv, and the words davav Aarpelav, form respectively a separate verse. 


it right for me to do so.’ (2 ) *You have 
given me the right to do so * (lit., ‘placed’ 
that right ‘at my disposal’). —Wunder, 
changing Oéptv to épiy, explains, ‘you have 
challenged me to this strife.’ 


813 oty: cp. Eurydice’s silent exit, 
Ant, 1244. 
815f. The place of ép0adpov ewav in 


the sentence is due to the implied thought, 
‘So long as 7 see her no more, she may go 
where she will.’ The poet cares not that 
the gen. might seem to depend on odpos: 
for like cases, cp. Anz. 944 (Aavaas), Pr. 

398 (rivos 6’). airy] is not emphatic (‘of 
her own accord’), any more than ad’rov in 
262. 

KaNds seems a true correction of kadd@s, 
and was probably read by the schol. (cr 
n.). Cp. Od. 11. 640 KxadAtuos ovpos. 
The adv. would have a weak effect at 
the end of the v., and would belong to ép- 
mwovoy rather than to yévorr’.—Cp. Aesch. 
Th. 690 irw kar’ ovpov, Kiya Kwxvurod 
Aaxdv, | PoiBw orvynbev wav 7d Aatov 
yévos. 

817 ff. yap justifies his unfilial lan- 
guage. — Bykov, | ‘importance’ (O. C. 
1162n.), ‘pomp’ (42. 129 und dyKov apy 


pnoév’): here, the ‘dignity’ belonging to 
the name of mother. The adj. agrees 
with Oy Kor, since dyK. é6vouaros = * name- 
dignity’: cp. Aesch. Hum. 325 warpwov 
ayvisua...povov.—GAdws, ‘vainly’ (PA. 
947 n.),2.e., when she is a mother in name 
only.—rpédetv, ‘keep,’ continue to enjoy. 
—pndév, generic, helping the causal force 
of ATi. Cp. AZ. 1194 mirnp Kadetra, 
pnrpt 5 obdév é&tcor. 

819 f. GAN Ep. xalpovoa: cp. Eur. 
Phoen. 921 xalpwr 10’* od yap obv we det 
pavrevuarwv.—tv at the end of the verse: 
cp. O. T. 298, O. C. 14, Zl. 873.—1THVvd’: 
Tyv 0’ would be too emphatic: cp. 23 n. 

821—862 Third ordoimov. ist 
strophe (821—830)=1st antistrophe (831 
—840): 2nd str. (841—851)= 2nd antistr. 
(852-862). For the metres see Metrical 
Analysis. 

The oracle given twelve years ago is 
being fulfilled; Heracles is doomed. 
Deianeira has been the unconscious in- 
strument of fate. And in all this can be 
seen the work of Aphrodite. 

821 6’: though several persons are 
addressed, the sing. is used (as in O. C. 
1463), since i6é could be a mere interjec- 
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by slaying the noblest man in all the world, whose lke thou 


shalt see nevermore ! 


[DEIANEIRA moves towards the house. 


CH. (0 DEIANEIRA). Why dost thou depart in silence? 
Knowest thou not that such silence pleads for thine accuser ? 


Hy. Let her depart. 
sight ! 


A fair wind speed her far from my 
Why should the name of mother bring her a semblance 


of respect, when she is all unlike a mother in her deeds? No, let 


her go,—farewell to her ; 
become her own! 


and may such joy as she gives my sire 


CH. See, maidens, how suddenly the divine word of the old 
prophecy hath come upon us, which said that, when the twelfth 
year should have run through its full tale of months, it should 


823 madaiddrov] After this word, a letter (0?) has been erased in L. 
dr’ Hermann (7.¢.'a@ Te, = % Te). 
.825 dwééxaros] Hartung writes dddex’ trus (= 


(or 67’) MsS.: 677’ Triclinius : 


conj. TeAdAduevos (‘then beginning’). 
taking the first word as a subst. : 


Bergk reads reAedunvor.. 
‘when the twelfth completed month should finish 


end the series of toils 


824 67’ 
Blaydes conj. 6 y’. 
kUKAous, meaning ‘months’): Hense 
.OwdéKaTov dporor, 


the year. ’—dporos r: dporpoo L. Cp. 69.—dvadoxav] L has the letter o in an erasure. 


Dindorf conj. avddvow (tracing avadoxay to a gloss avoxyv) : 


rede] Nauck conj. weddav. 


tion; cp. Od. 3. 332 dye Tauvere: Ar. Th. 
788 pépe 64 vuv, | ...7i yauet&’ Huds; id. 
Pax 383 elwé wow, ti wdoyxer’, avdpes ; 

wpooeuergev, intrans., as in PA. 106 
(where see n. on the spelling), ‘has come 
to close quarters with us,’ instead of mere- 
ly threatening from a distance. As tra- 
Aatparou indicates, the poet was thinking 
of Od. Q. 507 q weno 697 me Tadaidara 
Odopal’ ikdayver. 

822 £. Oeompomov, ‘ oracular’: ust. 
connected with mpézw (intrans.), as =‘ap- 
pearing from a god’; though Buttmann 
explains it by 0eds mpéme (trans.), ‘a god 
sends a sign.’ Acc. to another view, @eo- 
mpomos is ‘one who prays to a god’ (as 
though the rt mpom- were akin to Lat. 
prec: Leaf, 77. 1. 85).—Tds wadkaubdrou 
mpovotas, the (divine) prescience which 
was declared (which found utterance) long 
ago: viz., twelve years ago, at Dodona: 
see 44n. Cp. Eur. Ph. 637 bela mpovoia, 
‘with inspired foresight.’ O. C. 454 
(wavreta) madraipal’, 

824 f. 67, neut. of the epic relat. ds 
re: cp. Zl. 151 a7 (#7). There is no 
metrical ground for reading @ vr (fem.) 
here, since the syllable, forming the ana- 
crusis of the verse, is properly short : 
in the antistrophic v., 834, dv before 
Téxero is a long substituted for a short. 
-—akev, of oracular utterance, <Azzd. 


Meineke, avarvoay.— 


1094. — €ké€pot, intrans., ‘come to an 
end’: schol. rapéA@or. An intrans. éxpépew 
occurs elsewhere only as meaning ‘to 
shoot ahead’ in a race: see on O. C. 
1424 (where éxdépe is best taken as 2nd 
pers. pres. midd., ‘fulfil for thyself’). 
But the sense found here is parallel with 
that of the intrans. éxdcddvac and é&cévat, 
as said of rivers, ‘to issue.’ 

SwdéxaTos dpotos: the twelfth year 
from the time when the oracle was given 
at Dodona: see n. on 44. Apollodorus 
names the same term, though, acc. to his 
version, the oracle was given at Delphi 
(2. 4. 12). 

This is the only passage of the play 
which mentions the period of twelve years. 
In 44 f. and 164f., the reference is merely 
to the fifteen months which, when Hera- 
cles left home, were still wanting to those 
twelve years. It may be asked, then, 
whence the Chorus derive their know- 
ledge of the twelve years; for Deianeira, 
in 155 ff., speaks as if they had not 
then heard of the oracle. The answer is 
simply that this inconsistency of detail 
was overlooked by the poet; the term of 
twelve years was in his mind, as a fa- 
miliar part of the story; and he forgot 
that, if the Chorus were to know it, 
Deianeira ought to have mentioned it. 

Needless difficulties have been made 


ist 
strophe. 
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~ N\ 4d > ~ 
67@ As avTdmaidu Kal T40 OpJas 
a N Ea € \ , 
7 eumeda KaToupiler. mas yap av o pn \evooov 


YY b) ¥y 3 3 , , ¥ N 
8 érl wot er €mimovov <TOVvwY> Exot Pavev da- 
T Pela 5 830 


ei ydp ode Kevravpov govia vedéda 

pier SodomroLWs avayKa 

TAEUPA, TPOTTAKEVTOS Lov, 

a , Q , KY Ie b aN } , 

ov TéxeTo Odvatos, *eTpepe O atddos dpakw?, 
wn YOQ3 A > rd yY a 4 ~ y 

5 Tas 0O av adédLovy eTEpOY WY TA VUV LOoL, 

6 dewoTdTw pev vdpas TpooTeTaKws 
, , wO2  »” , 9 7 

7 ddopatt; perayxaira *S appuya ve aixiler 


m ow bo 


835 


829f. A\ecowy] In L the first hand wrote Aevowv: another o has been inserted above 
the line.—é7e o7’...\arpetav] L has ére woré [here a space for 7 or 8 letters, but 
no erasure] é7’ érizrovov exo. | Oavwv Narpetav. The other Mss. have the same text, 
except that a few give mor’ for moré, and éyec for éxot. Gleditsch inserts mévwv 
after érimrovoy. See comment. B31 dovia vedédra] dowwlar vepéXac L. Most Mss. 
have gdowia vepéda (the reading of Ald., and of the edd. before Brunck), or govia ve- 


déda: a few dowilay vedédav. 
For govig Wecklein writes dvodep¢. 


Musgrave proposed ¢govig vedédg, as Brunck reads. 
833 rdevpd Triclinius and Erfurdt: wieupa 





by assuming that the allusion here must 
be to the fifteen months of 44 f: and 
164 f. Even then, however, it has to 
be supposed that ‘twelve months’ are 
put loosely for ‘ fifteen.’ 

dporos, ‘year’: 69 n.—dvadoxay Te- 
Aeiv (fut.) movev: the subject to the inf. 
is atrévy supphed from dporos: ‘that it 
(the twelfth year) should end the succes- 
sion of toils.’ ‘reXety could not be in- 
trans., with dvadoxdy for subject. The 
apparently intrans. use of the verb is 
limited to such phrases as the following: 
El. 1419 Tedobo’ dapat (are doing their 
work): Aesch. Zh. 659 eicdpecd’ Sry 
redet (Show the god will ordain’): cp. 
Ch. 1021, Pers. 225. 

826 f. avrémade: schol. yrnolw ma- 
di: cp. avravéyios.—op0ws, z.¢., at the 
due moment (cp. 173): 6p@ds is oft. thus 
said of oracles coming true: O. Z. 853: 
O. C. 1424: Ant. 1178.—pareda, with- 
out fail: cp. 487.—Karovp(fer, intrans., 
are coming into haven before a fair wind: 
schol. womep ovply mvevuaT. mpoooppet 
huty Kar’ opbdov davudueva. This com- 
pound does not occur elsewhere: but cp. 
Ar. Th. 1226 rpéxe vuv xara Tovs Képa- 
kas émroupicas. 

B29 f. 6 pay Acevocowv=6 wh Brérwr, 
the dead. Though this absol. use of 


Aedooew is found only here, it does not 
warrant suspicion.—émliovov...Aatpelav. 
The insertion of révev, due to Gleditsch, 
is made probable by the text of the anti- 
strophe: see on 839 f. For the phrase, 
cp. 356 move | Narpedvwar’. And for ézi- 
movoy along with mévwv, cp. dzt. 502 n. 
Other views of this verse are given in the 
Appendix on 839 f. 

831 dovla vehédra, dat. of circum- 
stance, ‘with a cloud of death around 
him’: cp. Z/. 16. 350 Oavdrov dé mwéday 
végos dugexddupev. There is perhaps 
a reminiscence of Pindar . 9. 37 0- 
vou | wapmodlov vegdéday (referring to 
battle). The image might be partly sug- 
gested by the vivid description, which 
the Chorus have just heard, of Heracles 
in his agony, with the altar-smoke hang- 
ing around him: the mpdcedpos Ayvus 
(794) was indeed, for him, a govia ve- 
pédn. 

Others understand: (1) ‘in the Cen- 
taur’s deadly wet.’ vedédn was a kind of 
bird-net used by fowlers: in Athol. 6. 
11. 2 itis called Aewrdéucros, ‘ of fine tex- 
ture,’ and distinguished from the hunter’s 
Soktxov dixrvoy. Cp. 1052 vpavroyv au- 
giBrnorpov, and 1057 wédy. But it 
seems doubtful whether this use of vedédy 
would have been suitable to Tragedy. 
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for the true-born son of Zeus! And that promise is wafted 
surely to its fulfilment. For how shall he who beholds not the 
light have toilsome servitude any more beyond the grave? 


If a cloud of death is around him, and the doom wrought by 
the Centaur’s craft is stinging his sides, where cleaves the venom 
which Thanatos begat and the gleaming serpent nourished, how 
can he look upon tomorrow’s sun,—when that appalling Hydra- 
shape holds him in its grip, and those murderous goads, pre- 


MSS. 834 réxero MSS.: érexe Hartung.—érpepe Lobeck : érexe MSs. 835 aéNuov 
r: ddwov L. For dédcov, Wunder writes (on a conject. of Hermann’s) ére @dos.— 
7a viv) Blaydes writes tov vdv.i—Hermann, dédrov Erepov bbe ye mws tdou wor’ av. 
836 dSewordrw}] L has o in an erasure, from w.—tépas]| Hermann writes dpépa. 
837 ddouwate MSS.: see comment.—pedrayxaira 5 Wakefield: pwerayxaira 7’ L, 
with most Mss. (but a few have 6’ for 7’, or omit the particle). For wedayxaira, 
variants were pme\ayxairov (R, with a written above; the converse in T): and pe- 
Aayxairas (B). 838 ff. L has dumeya vey alkife véoov & vo | potma 
Sorduvba Kev |rp’ émifécavra. The space between alxige and véoou is equal to 8 or 
g letters, as if vécov @ taro formed a separate verse. V* has véooou 6 tropoima: the 
other Mss. have, like L, vésov (or véccov) @ bro dota. Triclinius, keeping Néooou 
& taro, omitted dolvia. Heath and Brunck, Nécoov ¢dvia (omitting 6’ vo). Her- 


mann, trdgova (omitting Néocov 6’), and dodwpv0a for dodouvda. 


(2) ‘The deadly envelopment,’—. e., 
the robe, compared to a cloud which 
obscures the sun. 

Kevratpov...SoAomo.es avdyKa, the 
Centaur’s insidious constraint; z.¢., the 
inevitable doom, brought upon him by 
the Centaur’s guile. The adj. is pro- 
perly active in sense, ‘contriving fraud’; 
cp. madorouws, ovrorows. In O. C. 698 
the passive sense of avroroov (‘self- 
produced’) is exceptional.—xple, irri- 
tates, torments: Aesch. P. V. 567 xpiee 
Tis ad we Tay TdAawav otorpos. This 
sense, like that of ‘anointing,’ comes 
from the primary sense, to ‘graze,’ or 
‘rub.’—rAevpd from adevpov: for the 
second acc., cp. PA. 1301 médes me... 
xXeElpa. 

834 The mss. have éy téketo Oa- 
varos, ¢rexe 6’ alddos Spaxwy. This has 
been explained as if @dvaros were the 
father and the dpaxwy (hydra) the mother. 
But usage does not warrant such a pointed 
antithesis between tixrowa (midd.) and 
tixrw. The poets apply either voice to 
either parent: see, ¢.g., ZZ. 6. 154 6 8 
dpa Taixov réxe@ vidv, | adrap Tratxos 
Erixrev apvpova Bedrepopdvrynv: 2b. 2. 
728 érexev ‘Pyvyn, and 742 TéKxeTo 
KAuTOs ‘Immodamera. Lobeck’s correction 
of étrexe to &rpehe is a certain one.— 
aiddos: cp. II. 


835 aé\vov, with ad, the rarer quan- 
tity: cp. Azz. Ioo n. 

836 f. idpas...ddopari, the mon- 
strous hydra: cp. 508 gdopua ravpov. 
mpoorteTaKws, ‘close-locked’ in the deadly 
grip of the monster. The word came to 
the poet’s mind through a consciousness 
of the literal meaning,—viz., that the 
hero’s flesh is ‘glued’ to the robe. This 
very trait, so thoroughly Sophoclean, 
confirms the soundness of the text. (Cp. 
Ant. 117 n.) The context (meAayxatra 
8° etc.) further confirms it. As the 
Chorus picture the torments of Heracles, 
two dread shapes rise before their 
thought,—the hydra, who nursed the 
venom, and the Centaur, through whose 
blood it works. —For the proposed emen- 
dations of dacpart, see Appendix. 

pedayxaira (gen.): Hes. Sct. 186 


pedayxairny tre Miuavra. Cp. above, 
dod. 
S388 dpprya = dvaymya (cp. 519): 


Dem. or. 21 § §2 (in a parreta), icravar 
wpatwy Bpouiw xapuw auuvya wavras (‘pro- 
miscuously,’ z.e. of mixed fruits). Here 
the sense seems to be, ‘confusedly’; there 
is a tumult of pangs: cp. 1053 ff. The 
objection to taking it as merely ‘there- 
with,’ or ‘at the same time,’ is that the 
Kévtpa are only the workings of the 
hydra’s venom. 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


otp. i. 
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s Néooov *vrodoria *Sodiduvla kévtp émilécavta. 840 


® Yo © , y , a , 
Gv dS & TAdpwv doxvos, peydhav mTpoctopaca Sdpoicr 
BraBav véwv 
Se , \ N a , : \ 5) 
2 *diccovcay ydpwv, TA pev “avtTa mpooéBare’ Ta 6 
amr ad\dOpou 
3 yvepas moddvT OdcOpiator Tuvaddayais 845 
4%) Tov ood oTEVEL, 
5 Tov adwav yAwpav 
6 Téyyer SaKpvov ayvar. 
€ > 3 , o , 4 
7a 8 épyopeva poipa mpodatver dSodiav 850 
8 Kal peyadav arav. 
841—851 L divides the vv. thus :—oy dd’— | ueydhav— | veww—| 7rd pwev—| 
yvipac— | mov droa— | 7 mov adwv— | réeyye— | & F— | wotpa— | xal...dray. 


841 doxvos Musgrave: doxvoy MSS. 
pwoa.—douorot Triclinius : dduors MSS. 


842 «pocopwoa| Blaydes writes mpoo- 
843 diccovcay Nauck: dicodvTwy MSS. 


—yduov) Hartung gives xax@v, thinking that the Schol. read thus: so, too, G. 
Wolff, De Schol. p. 58.—aira Blaydes (Nauck having already proposed avrh): 





s39 f. It has long been the general 

belief that the words véorov (or véooov) 

> $rro, found in the mss., have arisen 
from a gloss, —the name of Nessus having 
been introduced to explain peAayxalra. 
But otherwise there has been little agree- 
ment. The views of various critics are 
given in the Appendix. 

Here I may briefly state my own con- 
clusions. (1) peAayxalra, ‘the black- 
haired one,’ could probably stand with- 
out a substantive, or proper name,—esp. 
as Kevravpov has occurred not far back; 
though it would be somewhat harsh. 

(2) Comparing v. 830 with v. 840, we 
see that the words éyor Gavwv darpelay 
in 830 correspond metrically with -é 
kévtp émisécavra. The words ére mor 
ér’ émliovoy in 830 ought therefore to 
correspond with what stands between ai- 
xifec in 839 and the @ before xév7p’ in 
840: viz., acc. to the MSS., véoov (or 
véccov) & tro potvia doNbuvd-. 

(3) Now, if vérov 8° ro were ejected, 
this correspondence would be obtained 
by reading trddova SoAdpv0a. The form 
bmdgpovos, though not extant, is correct 
(cp. dmdgovos in Eur. Or. 163, 192). 
The xévrpa would be trédova as being 
‘secretly fraught with death.’ The hiatus 
in aixige: | drdpova is not unexampled, 
though it has not the usual excuse of a 
slight pause: cp. 833 f., 846 f.; Px. 832 


n. Such a hiatus has been assumed here 
by Hermann and others. It might be 
avoided, however,. by reading ddvia S0- 
Avopv0a, The forms dodouvdos and do- 
Atomvos are equally correct: cp. doAd- 
pntis and dorwunris, SoAdppwv and dort- 
dppwv. In this case, the origin of tro 
would remain obscure. 

(4) But a closer adherence to the Ms. 
text becomes possible, if, with Gleditsch, 
we read Néooov tirodovia Sodrdpv0a 
Kévtp émifécavta, and in 830 éru wor 
ér émlrovoy <tmévav> eor baveyv dra- 
tpelav. The form dtmogoros occurs in 
the neut. pl. drogovia, as a subst., mean- 
ing the mown paid to the kinsfolk of a 
slain man (Harpocr.). The great recom- 
mendation of this reading is that it fully 
accounts for the traditional text here.— 
the insertion in the ss. of 6’ before tro 
being a trivial error of a common type; 
while in 830 mévwy might easily have 
dropped out after éslzrovov. 

841 dyv...doKvos, quorum secura (cp. 
23): she had no apprehension of such re- 
sults. The MS. doxvov, an epithet of 
BAdBav, is explained as ‘not shrinking,’ 
z.é., ‘not delaying,’ ‘hastening on.’ But 
(z) such a personification is strange; and 
(4) ay has then to be taken, somewhat 
awkwardly, with ra wév in 843. 

842 mpocopaca is confirmed, as a- 
gainst the plausible mpoopaoa (Blaydes), 
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pared by the wily words of black-haired Nessus, have started 
into fury, vexing him with tumultuous pain? 


Of such things this hapless lady had no foreboding ; but she 
Saw a great mischief swiftly coming on her home from the new 
marriage. Her own hand applied the remedy ; but for the issues 
of a stranger's counsel, given at a fatal meeting,—for these, ] 
ween, she makes despairing lament, shedding the tender dew 
of plenteous tears. And the coming fate foreshadows a great 
misfortune, contrived by guile. 


o Te MSS. 844 mpocéBarev (not mpoceBare) L, corrected from mpocéBadder : 
mpocéBadre r, and Ald. Wunder writes mpocehaBev: Hartung, mpooéhaBe.—ddndé- 
Opov Erfurdt: ddAo#poov MSS. 845 odePpiai. Triclinius: éXeApiacs MSS. : 
Hermann conj. orvyvatoc: Wunder, otdiaot.—ouvaddAayats Wunder: fvvaddayais 


MSS. 
Harl. 


by the fact that Deianeira had seen Iolé’s 
arrival. She did not merely ‘foresee’ 
evil; she had ‘beheld’ it coming. 

848 ff. dicoovoav, Nauck’s correc- 
tion of diooévreyv, is acceptable, because 
‘swift coming’ should be that of the 6da- 
Bn, rather than of the yduo.: since yapev 
here means simply the new tie,—not a 
formal marriage which was in prospect: 
cp. 460 éynue (n.), Ant. 185 Thy aryv 
épav | oretxouvcay aorols. véwv diooovTwY 
yapov would be a gen. absol., ‘as a new 
marriage was hastening on.’ 

Ta pey avira mpooéBade: the remedial 
measures were her own; their veszlts, due 
to Nessus, were not foreseen by her. 
mpooéBade = ‘applied,’ as a remedy to a 
disease. Others explain, ‘brought upon 
herself’ (sc. éaurn): but this would re- 
quire atrg in place of ara. 

The Ms. reading, Ta pev od tt mpoceé- 
Bade, is explained to mean, ‘part she did 
not comprehend’ (schol. ov &yvw, o} cur- 
jKev): 2.e., she had, indeed, a secret pur- 
pose, but she did not know the deadly 
nature of the unguent. ‘To this there are 
twoobjections. (1) The supposed sense of 
mpocéBane is unexampled: cp. 580n. (2) 
The proper antithesis is lost; for ra dz’ 
GAAGOpou yrapas podrdvr’ ought to be 
opposed to her own designs or acts; but 
those things which she ‘did not compre- 
hend’ were just those which ‘came from 
the alien will.’ 

GANSBpov here merely =dAdorpias: cp. 
Ph. 540 n.—odAA@plarct cvvaddrAayais, 
causal dat., ‘through her fatal meetzng, 
converse, with Nessus at the Evenus 


846 f. % mov, in both vv., L: 7 


f 


mou A, and Ald.—déwav] dédiwos 


(562 ff.).—Others explain: (1) ‘by a fatal 
reconciliation’; either (a) between Deia- 
neira and Nessus, or (4) between Deianeira 
and Heracles,—in so far as she resolved 
topardonhim. (2) ‘ By fatal consunctures, 
issues’: cp. O. C. 410 n. 

oAcOplarot is the simplest correction of 
the unmetrical oAe8ptais: see Metr. Ana- 
lysis. 

846 7 wou: PZ. 1130 n.—dAod is best 
taken here as adverbial neut. plur., ‘des- 
perately’: though in £7. 844 édoa isnom. 
fem.—oréve. is metrically suspicious : 
the corresponding word in the antistr. is 
viupay (857). But no correction is pro- 
bable. Hermann, writing 9 mov dp’ dAac- 
valve, cites Hesychius: ddacralver’ duc- 
mabet. Arndt proposes 7 aov 6d’ dorrat- 
vet, —another word which the grammarians 
explain by dvomaGet, but which is wholly 
obscure. The conject. of Blaydes, aidteu, 
would serve; but then oréve. must be 
viewed as a gloss. 

847 f. xAuwpdy...axvav, a fresh, deli- 
cate dew; the tears fall in pearly drops. 
Eur. Jed. 906 am’ bcowv ydwpdv wp- 
wn ddxpv. Pind. WV. 8. 40 xAwpats 
éépoas. 

réyyer...dxvav: cp. Az. 376 épeuvor 
ai’ édevoa: Eur. Z. 7. 159 xods | ...0- 
dpaiverv, 

850 f. The poipa is still épxopéva, 
since Heracles is not yet dead. The 
drav is his death,—8oAfav, as wrought 
by the guile of Nessus.—mpodatvet, ‘ fore- 
shows, —enables us to forebode.—Her- 
mann understood, ‘veveals the secret vil- 
lainy (of Nessus).’ 


and 
strophe. 


avr. BF. 


856 


860 


128 LOPOKAEOYS 
eppuryer Taya, Sakpvav: KéyuTaL vooos, @ 76701, oLoY 
avapovov 
2 our } Hpaxhéous dyaxheurov éméwone aos olKTicat. 
3 ied Kehauve, hoyxa mpowayou Sopos, 
4 a. TOTE doa voppav 
5 ayayes ar a.imrewas 
6 Tavo Oiyadtas OLX Pde" 
7a 0 apdimodos Kumpus dvavoos pavepa 
8Tavd éedavn TpaKTwp. 
HM. A, aérepov éyo paraos, 7} KAvV@ TLWOdS 


¥ > 
OLKTOU du 


Tt pnt ; 


4 ) e 
OLKOY APTIWS OCPLapLEVoO? ; 


865 


HM. B. yet Tis ovK aonpov adda dvaTvyn 


\ ¥ J , 4 
K@KUTOV €lLO@W, KQL TL KaLvicer OTeyy. 


853 f. ofov avapciwy | otrw ayaxderrov | Apaxdéovg améuorte mwadoo olkrica L, 
with most Mss. Instead of jpaxddous, a few (including A) give *fpaxdéa. For 
améuore, Triclinius restored éréuove. For olxrica:, Lorenz and Wunder give 
aixioat. 856 dAédyxa mpouaxyov] Subkoff writes raypayou \6yxa. 857 dod 


vouday] viudav Oodw B, Le. 


852 eppwryev Tay Saxptwv : cp. 91g: 
Ant. 802 tcxew & | obxére mayyas OUVAaMaL 


daxpuwy. The natural sense is, °*The 
stream of tears has burst forth’; ee ‘we 
all weep for this calamity.” The words 


could not well mean merely, ‘a source of 
tears has been opened’; z.e., a woe has 
befallen, which will claim tears. 

853 ff. KéxutTat vooos, the plague has 
been diffused through his whole frame: 
cp. PA. 293 | maou xv0évros, ‘spread 
abroad.’ —@ wore: O. 7. 167 n.—dvap- 
olwy, foes: 22. 24. 365 duvopevées kal dvap- 
gio. This worst of woes has come to 
him from his own home: cp. 1058—1063. 

The doubt as to the reading here is 
confined to the words between momo and 
émréyode, The traditional text is, ofov dv- 
apaolwy | odrw dyaxderrov “Hpaxdéous. The 
v. 1. “Hpaxdéa, found in a few of the later 
MSS., was apparently prompted by aya- 
khetrov. In the corresponding vv. of the 
strophe, the MS. text is, Heyday ™ poo opi- 
oa Goptors BAdBar | véwr aiocdvTwr yapwr, 
7a wev o§ TL: where the only doubt affect- 
ing metre is between doors and domo. 

It seems almost certain that ° Hpaxdcous 
was a gloss, and that 7d mwév of Te in the 
strophe answered metrically to ayaxevrév 
here. The proposed emendations of this 
passage are classified in the Appendix. 


863 HM. A.] The mss. give vv. 863—870 to 


Those which eject ‘Hpaxdéous follow one 
of two methods. (1) To read Sdpots, not 
dduorot, in 842: to insert a long syllable, 
beginning with a vowel (as éé), before 
avapoiwy: and ito supply something, equal 
to ~— (as wor’ dvdp’), between otrw and 
avyaxderév. (2) To read Sdporer i in 842: 

and to make such an addition to ovr as 
shall metrically balance « dio covT wy yap, 

On this plan, I suggest <ta’> ome 
<Totde cap > dyaKerrdy. The prep. 
goes with avapolwy, which, without a 
prep., would here be somewhat harsh 
(as =‘from his foes’). ‘Hpaxdéous would 
have been a gloss on rovde. Sophocles is 
fond of the periphrasis with sua, which 
would be fitting here: cp. 1194, I210: 
O. C. 355: £1 1233. 

oixtioat, epexegetic, ‘for us to pity’ 
(rather than, ‘for him to lament’): cp. 
O. C. 144 0} wavy polpas evdatuovicat | 
mpurns (sc. et). 

856 ff. Kedatva, ‘dark,’ referring at 
once to the colour of the metal, and to 
old stains. This general character of the 
epithet is seen in Eur. Bacch. 628, terat 
Ei@os Kedatvov apmrdcas: where no blood 
has yet been shed. -—~TPOpaxou, ‘fighting 
in the front of battle.’ Others understand, 
‘fighting on behalf of men,’ ‘champion of 
the oppressed’ (cp. 1011); the sense, 
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Our streaming tears 


129 


more piteous than any suffering that foemen ever brought upon 


that glorious hero. 


Ah, thou dark steel of the spear foremost in battle, by whose 
might yonder bride was lately borne so swiftly from Oechalia’s 


heights ! 


But the Cyprian goddess, ministering in silence, hath 


been plainly proved the doer of these deeds. 


FIRST SEMI-CHORUS. 


Is it fancy, or do I hear some cry 


of grief just passing through the house? What is this? 
SECOND SEMI-CH. No uncertain sound, but a wail of 
anguish from within: the house hath some new trouble. 


the Chorus. 


Brunck first distributed the passage between two hemichoria.—érepov 


éyw paratos}] Meineke thinks that an exclamation by the Nurse, such as id pou, 


preceded these words. 
as Tis 9X7 3 


probably, in which Heracles was styled 
IIpéuaxos at Thebes (Paus. g. 11. 4). 
But the war upon Oechalia hardly illus- 
trated that character.—atyya, in the 
sense of ‘prowess,’ ‘warlike might,’ can 
follow A0vyxa mpouaxou Sopds, since the 
latter is really an image for the warrior 
himself. Cp. 355 alxudoo (n.).—odv 
here is merely adverbial,=raxéws. So 
Od. 2. 257 Noev 8 ayopyy aiwynphv=ZLl. 
2. 808 alWa 8 édva’ ayopyy. Od. 8. 38 
Goiv ddeytvere Satta, ‘quickly fall to 
feasting.’ —aitrewas: cp. 327 n. 

860 ff. dudirrodos and dvavdos, both 
epithets of Kvmpis, are to be taken closely 
together, —‘ ministering in silence,’—viz., 
to the purposes of the gods,—not to the 
desire of Heracles. Some regard @ as a 
pron., with which Kvzpzvs is in apposition, 
(‘but she,’ etc.,) like Ph. 371 6 8 etx’ 
’Odvece’s (n.): but it is simpler to take it 
as an ordinary article. For the order of 
words, cp. O. Z. 1199 Tav yaupwruxya 
mwapbévov xpnouwddr (n.). 

The ‘silence’ of Aphrodite means that 
the passion of Heracles had not been 
avowed as his motive for the war (cp. 
358). She has been revealed as the da- 
vepa mpaKktrwp, because that motive has 
now been disclosed as supreme. For 
apaxTwp fem., cp. O. 7. 81 n. 

863—946 Fourth érecodioy. 
death of Deianeira. 

863-——-870 These eight verses form 
an epode to the stasimon; three persons 
take part in the delivery, viz., the two 
wapacrdatat, or leaders of quydpra (HM. 
A, HM. B), and the coryphaeus (X0.). 
The third part (868—870) is best as- 


Je Se. WG 


The 


Hense would supply a wpoavadwvnua for the Chorus, such 
865 i dnui;] Nauck conj. 7i d&uev; Schenkl, ri dis ov; 


signed to the coryphaeus, who usually 
announces a new comer, and who would 
naturally conduct the dialogue with the 
tpopds. Similar epodes to stasima are 
Eur. 4. F. 815—821, and “pp. 1143— 
1152, in each of which three parts can 
be distinguished. (See W. Christ, de- 
trtik, § 723, p. 653 2nd ed.) 

The motive of the whole passage from 
863 to 898 is the dramatic necessity of 
making an impressive preparation for the 
Nurse’s pjows. It rests with the Chorus 
alone to do this, since no actor is present. 

Hermann supposed that, after the 
three leading choreutae had spoken (863 
—870), each of the other twelve in turn 
took part in the dialogue. But this 
seems improbable. 

863 pdratos, foolish, deluded: cp. 
407n. For this fem., cp. 207 kouvés (n.). 
In 565 we have puaraias and in 887 pa- 
Taia, but in O. C. 780 paralov...7dovjs. 

865 ri dypl; ‘what do I say? ze., 
‘what am Ito say? Cp. O. 7. 1471 7é 
pnut; | ob 6% KNUw ov...;—where, as 
here, it expresses perplexity at a sound 
suddenly heard. It is only a more vivid 
form of 7i @@; (O. C. 315). Hermann 
wrote Ti dnp; z.e. ‘do I say anything 
(true) ?’—like Aéyw rr; (O. Z. 1475). 
But the pron. could not then stand first. 


~ 866 £. ovK donpov, not doubtful (be- 


tween joy and woe), dAAd Svorvxy, but 
(clearly) woful. Cp. Ph. 209 dudonua 
yap Opoet.—elow: cp. 202 n.—Karvifer: 
schol. @oxé te vewrepov exer 6 ofkos: the 
house is experzenceng something for the 
jirst time,—i.é., is suffering some new 
calamity. So Aesch. Ag. 1071 Kaivicov 


g 


break forth: alas, a plague is upon him 2nd anti- 


strophe. 


KOM LOS. 
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XO. Evves Oe 


ZSOPOKAEOY2 


THVO WS tanOns Kal TuvappvapLevy 


Koper TpOs Has ypava TNMAVOVTA TL, 


870 


TPO®OS. 


oy A e y 9 
@ TaiOEs, WS a 


e N F) A A 
YL OV ial sad KQAK@WV 


npgev TO O@pov ‘Hpakdet TO mdp7riov. 


875 


TP. mdvT axyKoas. 


TP. devrepov Kdvets. 


ye mpos mpakw. XO. ceive TO pdpe, 


880 


XO. ri 8", @ yepaud, Kawomoun Fev deyens ; 
TP. BEBn Ke Andveipa THY TavvaTAaTHY 
oda ATA OV ef GKWHTOU 7006s. 
XO. od 69 tof ws Bavovca ; 
XO. réOvynKkev n TddaWa ; 
XO. radawv’, Ohel pia.” rive tTpoT@ Oavewv woe Pas; 
TP. oxethidrard * 
yovau, UT PEEL. 
TP. avrnv diniotwoe. XO. 


S69 anOns MSS. 
independently by Ast and by Wunder. 
MSS. 871 hei r: july L. 
Mekler, xawov otxoOev: 


57a (which Wecklein receives). 


cuyév. In Lycophron 530, Kawice: Sdpu, 
av. 1d. 1S KWioeL. 

869 The MS. reading, anOys, cannot 
be right. The word means either (1) 
‘unusual,’ or (2) ‘unaccustomed’ to a 
thing. Here it has been taken in the 
first sense, as meaning, ‘with strange 
aspect,’ ‘unlike herself,—z.¢., gloomy, 
instead of cheerful. It seems inconceiv- 
able that a classical writer should have 
so used &70ns. 

The conjecture andys has been gener- 
ally received; but this presents almost 
equal difficulties. As applied to persons, 


it regularly means, ‘ disagreeable’; Arist. 
Eth. N. 2.7 (p. 1108 @ 29) 6...€v maow 
dndys Svoepls zis Kat OvoKodos: Magn. 


Mor. 2. 3 (p. 1200 @ 15) bweporras Kat 


dnoets. Here it ought to mean, ‘of sad 
aspect’; it never occurs, however, in that 


sense. Hesychius has, indeed, adndés° 
oTvyvov, Nurnpov: but this paraphrase of 
the neuter proves nothing. In O. 7. 82 
novus is not ‘joyous-looking,’ but ‘wel- 
come.’ 

Surely d¥@ns was merely a corruption 
of d(y)nOys, which does not seem to 


Hense, radatv’, drwAe: 
879 oxeT\Lwrara mpos ye mpakw MSS. 


, a XN , , 
Tis Oupos, 7 Tives vocoL, 


dndns Lond. ed. of 17223 the same conject. was afterwards made 


870 onuavotca Triclinius: onpaivovoa 


873 Kawor onder | Hense con]. Kawa rot’ hut : 
Nauck, wa Kxawwov dyyenes. 
Blaydes conj. (iter alia) radaw’ 6dr€Opov : 


878 draw’, dr\eApia] 
Gleditsch, Taqwa 
: J. H. 


occur, but which is as correct as evynO7s 
or modvynO7ns.—Cp. Eur. Alc. 777 orvyv@ 
TpotwmTm Kal TCUVWPPUWLEVY. 

870 onpavotoa, as a correction of 
onpatvovoa, is not merely recommended 
by usage, but is necessary, unless the 
Tpopos be supposed to make signs before 
she speaks. 

872 ‘“Hpakdet ro 776 PATLLOV = TO ‘Hp. 
TOUT. > cp. O. C. 714 tmroow Tov dKe- 
oripa xaduvdiv: Az. 1166 Bporots Tov del- 
py noTor | rdg@ov, wopmusov here = meur- 
Tov, aS in Eur. Hzpp. 579 wrouriva paris 
dwudTwov =7 éK Ow. TEeUpleioa. 

873 Katvorounfev: a verb not else- 
where found in writers of this age, but 
frequent later; cp. Polyb. 1. 4-5 TOANG 
yap atrn (sc. n TOXN) KQLWOTOLOUTA K.T.A. 

875 é axiyrov modes: éx expresses 
the condition; cp. £7. 455 é& vmeprépas 
xepos: Ph. gt n. This is one of those 
proverb-like turns which a homely speaker 
would use in the desire to be impressive. 

876 f£. ov 57 100": cp. 668 n.—rdvT 
dkyKoas: cp. At. 402 mavr’ éricracat, 
—in a similar answer.—réOvynkev...; They 
are so bewildered that they repeat the 
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Cu. And mark how sadly, with what a cloud upon her 
brow, that aged woman approaches, to give us tidings. 


Enter Nurse, from the house. 


Nu. Ah, my daughters, great, indeed, were the sorrows that 
we were to reap from the gift sent to Heracles! 

CH. Aged woman, what new mischance hast thou to tell? 

Nu. Deianeira hath departed on the last of all her journeys, 
departed without stirring foot. 


Cu. Thou speakest not of death? Nu. My tale is told. 

CH. Dead, hapless one? Nv. Again thou hearest it. 

Cu. Hapless, lost one! Say, what was the manner of her 
death ? 

Nu. Oh, a cruel deed was there! 

CH. Speak, woman, how hath she met her doom? 

Nu. By her own hand hath she died. 

CH What fury, what pangs of frenzy have 


Heinrich Schmidt transposes ye and wpdos. Hermann conj. oyerNiws (or sxeTALw) 
Ta pos ye mpakv: Ph. Wagner, oxeriwrarny ye mpdéw: Steinhart, oxérrA’? ws 7a0° 
(Nauck oyethuwrar’) éférpagev: Heimsoeth, devdrara mpds ye mpafv: Wunder, 


GdacTa jwpos ye mpaéuv. 
Blaydes also fupzrirves. 
torwoe] denicorwoev L. 


880 évwrpéxe] Nauck and Blaydes conj. Evyxupe?: 
Wunder rejects the words ydva, Evvrpéxer. 
882 is Ouuds 7 Tives vdoo MSS. 


881 i7- 
The vis was deleted 


by Hermann; both ris and tives by Erfurdt, whom Wunder follows. Wunder wrote, 


arn vw icTwee 5 


question which has been answered: cp. 
184 n. 

878 For the metres of this xoupds 
(878—8g95), see Metr. Analysis.—oAe- 
Opia, ‘undone,’ ‘lost’: a rare sense; but 
cp. O. 7. 1341 Tov péy’ 6r\éOpiov. The 
second syll. is short, as in 845. 

879 The MS. reading, cyeTAoraTa 
apdos ye mpagty, has been variously altered 
(cr. n.), in order to avoid an anapaest in 
the 2nd foot, on the assumption that the 
verse is an iambic trimeter. The neatest 
of such corrections is Hermann’s, oxert- 
Aw tad mpds ye mpatw. 

Heinrich Schmidt, whose view of the 
metre will be seen in the Metrical Ana- 
lysis, merely transposes mpds and ye, 
writing oxetrdidtatrd ye mpdos mpagcv. 
Simplicity is not the only recommenda- 
tion of this course; it transfers the stress 
of ye from mpa@év to the adverb. For 
this sense of oxérXwos, cp. 4z. 887, and 
n. on Ant. 47. 

By mpaéiv must be meant here the mode 
of ‘doing’ the deed, rather than the vic- 
tim’s ‘fortune’; though the latter is the 


usual sense of the singular (Azz. 1305n.). 
After the question, tlyt tpdirw, a strong 
emphasis on mpagfw would be, however, 
less natural. It might, indeed, be ex- 
plained thus;—‘the rpozos of her death 
was the sword; but the mode of inflictson 
(wpaéts) rendered it peculiarly pitiable,’— 
since it was inflicted by her own hand. 

880 fEvvrpéxer: schol. rive Oavdry 
ouvérecev (cp. O. 7. 113 T@dEe Gupmimrer 
@évw). The verb is, in fact, a bold poet- 
ical substitute for cvumimre, expressing 
the notion of ‘suddenly encountering’ a 
violent death. Cp. the Homeric cuvé- 
dpauov, said of combatants (//. 16. 337). 

881 Sijlotwoe: the compound oc- 
curs only here. For this sense, cp. Her. 
3. 127 O00 Nudww HioTwoe. 

882 ff. tis Oupos, what impulse of 
passion,—tlyes vdoo, what pangs of 
frenzy (Az. 59 gordvr’ avdpa pavidow 
vocos). The words 7 tives véooe are 
really parenthetical,—suggesting that the 
excited mind (@uyz6s) may have been also 
deranged; hence the verb can agree with 
Ovuds, on which the chief stress falls.— 
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Tdv0 aixua Bédeos Ka.KOU Evvethe; aS EUHoaATO 
T pos” Javaty Odvarov avucaca pova; 885 
TP. OTOVOEVTOS ev TOME oddpov. 
XO. ézretdes, o paraia, Tavd vBpw ; 
TP. érreiOov, ws 6) wAnoia TapacTatis. 
XO. Tis Wy TOs ; pep Elie. 890 
TP. aurn TpOS AVTNS \KELPOTOLELTAL TAOE. 
XO. Tt Paves ; TP. cadnvy. 
XO. eTEKEV erexe <On > preyddrav 


d véopTos aoe voppa 
Sopois Totad “Epwvyp. 


TP. arya ye" paddov oO, él Tapoven. TAHT a 
ehevo oes ot eopdee, KapT av OKTLTAS. 


XO. kat ravT edn TUS xelp YUVALKELA KTLO-AL 5 
TP. Sewas ye: mevoe O, @oTe poapTupely €wol. 

ere. trapyn le SuaraD Elow pov, 900 
883 £. 7dvd’ alxua Hermann: ravd’ alx may L, with most mss., and Ald.—Tri- 


clinius, whom Brunck follows, wrote aixua, giving the words ravd’ aixua BéXeos 
kaxoi guverhe to the Nurse. Wunder, too, assigns them thus, but keeps alyuav. 
887 roug] crowd L first hand, with r written over or by a late corrector.— 


otdapou Erfurdt: od7jpov MSs. 


mann writes, éreides, <eides,> @ pdr ae, Taye? UBpuw ; 
Oo war’, 
paraia [without 6], ravd’ UBpiw; but would prefer, éwetdes udrav cies 
ws; Wunder writes, ris qvev; (‘who did the deed ?’) 
893 f. 


THvoe Thy UBpww ; Blaydes, émecoes, 


vi Harl.—For ris 7; 
S91 airy) +r: avrqH (not adrH) L. 


ee corripuit, seized and carried off; 

. Thuc. 2. 51 (6 Aoepds) wavra Evyjper. 
Not, ‘destroyed her along with Hera- 
cles.’ 

886 pdova means merely that she 
alone is responsible for the death of 
Heracles as well as for her own. It does 
not anticipate the statement that she was 
unaided in her suicide (891). 

887 otovdevtTos: cp. //. 8. 159 BéXea 
otovoevTa xéovro (‘dolorous darts ’).—év 
TOW : the instrumental év: Ant. 1003 
OT WVTAS ev xnratow. 

888 6 patata is said with a mixture 
of pity and impatience; the aged rpodgos, 
in her terror and anguish, has failed to 
grasp the scope of ‘the question, 7@s 
éunoaro (884), and has replied merely, 
‘with a sword.’ The leader of the Chorus 
now asks her if she was an eye-z¢dzess 
of the deed,—feeling that she will satisfy 
their anxiety only if she can be led on 
to describe what she has seen. Thus the 


888 G@ paraia MSS. (@ paraia L). 


Her- 
Wunder, émeldes, W arate, 
Nauck, ézedées, 
S90 is] 


dpa Tavde tay UBpuw ; 


L divides thus: 


érexev érekev 


bewilderment of the messenger becomes 
a preparation for the piacs. 

tavd UBpwy, this deed of violence (done 
to herself). So in £7. 864 AéBa is merely 
a fatal accident. 

889 as 5y...Tapacrdtis, sc. otoa 
(cp. O. C. 83 n.); here 6y=‘in fact.’ 
Elsewhere, when ws 67 is not ironical 
(as itis in O. C. 809), 54 sometimes = 7dy 
(PA. 1065). Cp. 1192. 

B90 tis Tv, sc. 7 UBpis: 
its nature? mas (éyévero), 
executed ? 

891 avti mpds abTrs K.7.A. The verb 
xXetporrovety occurs elsewhere only in later 
Greek.—The exclamation which follows 
implies that these words add something 
to the disclosure made in 881, adr 
dintorwoe. They certainly state more pre- 
cisely that the blow was dealt by her 
own hand (and not by a slave’s); also 
that the deed had its origin from her 
own mind (pds adris), and not from 


what was 
how was it 
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cut her off by the edge of a dire weapon? 
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How contrived 


she this death, following death,—all wrought by her alone? 


By the stroke of the sword that makes sorrow. 


Oh, speak ! 


Nu. The sure truth. 


NU. 

Cu. Sawest thou that violent deed, poor helpless one? 

Nu. I saw it; yea, I was standing near. 

CH. Whence came it? How was it done? 

Nu. ’Twas the work of her own mind and her own hand. 
Cu. What dost thou tell us? 

Cu. The first-born, the first-born of that new bride is a 


dread Erinys for this house! 


Nv. Too true; and, hadst thou been an eye-witness of the 
action, verily thy pity would have been yet deeper. 
Cy. And could a woman’s hand dare to do such deeds? 


Nu. Yea, with dread daring; 


thou wilt bear me witness. 
When she came 


meyalAap. 


alone 


thou shalt hear, and then 


into the house, 


For the second érexey, Wunder writes érexe (with Triclinius): J. H. Hein- 


rich Schmidt, érexe 54.—d véopros schol.: dv oproo L: dvéopros A, with most MSS., 


and Ald. 


with most Mss., and Ald.—Wunder rejects vv. 893—895. 
In L the first hand had written ua@ddov 7 (omitting 3): 
897 revaoces] edevees L.—édpace] In La final v has been erased. 
ratr’ érAn rio (not rus) L. Triclinius omitted rus. 


895 dduors Nauck: dduocuce MSS.—Epwiv] épviv L: épuwviy A, 


896 p“dddov 0 Ei] 
the correction is by S. 
S98 ff. xal 
The Lond. ed. of 1722 gives 


kat radr’? avérdn: Reiske conj. é7’ @rAn: Campbell, dp’ érAy: Schneidewin, érAy 


567 (or ToAua).—Hermann rejects these two vv. 


nrOe Schaefer. 





any external influence. But it should 
also be recognised that, throughout this 
passage (871—-898), the dramatic aim 
is to express profound horror and amaze- 
ment. The messenger can hardly seize 
the full meaning of the questions; the 
hearers, on their part, find it hard to 
realise the answers. 

893 ff. erexev erexe 84. I read with 
J. H. H. Schmidt (cr. n.), thinking with 
him that the metre is probably ~~~|~~~| 
—~~|-All. In such a passage the text 
might easily have lost 67.—The firstborn 
of [olé, that rypovy wmréareyos (376), is 
a dire spirit which avenges the house of 
Eurytus on the house of Heracles. Cp. 
Tennyson, Gzzzevere: ‘Well is it that no 
child is born of thee. | The children born 
of thee are sword and fire’... 

véoptos, simply, ‘that has newly a- 
risen’: not, ‘that has lately sped hither’ 
(schol. 7 veworl évradda épuncaca). 

896 f. dyav ye, sc. weyddav: cp. At. 
982 TE. & repiorepxes wafos. | XO. dyav 
ve, Tetxpe.—kapta paddov dv wKtioas, 
assuredly thou wouldst have felt greater 


900 map7\Oe MSS.: yap 


898 Kal TavT erAyn Tis «.7.A. For 
the place of tis, cp. PA. 104 ottrws Exet 
Tt devov icxvos Opacos; (n.).—KTioat im- 
plies that the deed was momentous: 
schol. katracKxevdcat Kal motnoa’ Kadws 
dé ws éml weyddkw Todkunuare eirev Thy 
Adv. When xrigfey is thus a tragic 
synonym for moeivy, there is usu. a pre- 
dicative adj., as Aesch. Hum. 17 réxvns 
dé viv Levs évOeov xtiocas ppéva: cp. Suppl. 
138: Ch. 441. 

Hermann rejects this v. and the next, 
because the Chorus, not knowing the 
nature of the deeds (oi @dpace), ought 
not yet to marvel at them. The verses 
were inserted, he thinks, to soften the 
abruptness of émet wapHAGe (goo) after 
Kapr’ dv @xticas (897). It may be granted 
that they are not very forcible; but they 
seem genuine. The Nurse has hitherto 
been led from point to point by ques- 
tions. A direct question (898) is needed 
to prompt her narrative. It would be 
less like her to begin it spontaneously. 

900 rapyA0e is confirmed by the 
usage of this compound with ref. to 
entering a house: O. 7. 1241, Zl. 1337, 
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Kal Tate év avdais elde Kotha d€uvia 
oTopvuvl’, omws aoppov avr@n tarp, 
, 3 e ‘ ¥ A 4 > ‘6 
Kpuwao cavTyy ev¥a py TIS ELoLOoL, 
Bpuxaro pev Baprotoe TpoomtmTOVT” OTL 


“yévowr Epn por, hatte oy opydvev OTOU 


bavoevev ois éypyto dethaia mapos: 
Gin dé KAMAN SwopadToY aTpwdwpEry, 
et Tou ditwv BrdWevev oikerav déuas, 
exhavey 4 OVOTHVOS Eioopwpern, 


b N \ e , b ) b) , 
avTn TOV auTns Saipov’ avakadovpevn 


910 


\ \ x b) \ \ 3 , 
Kat tras amaoast és To Nourov ovcias. 
éret 6€ TVD elyn€ev, eEaidvyns od ope 
Tov Hpakdevov badapov etooppoperny. 


901 xot\a] The schol. gives a v. 2. Kowa. 


Ly Ax 


vovd’ 


Ald.). 


€pyun MSS.—6rov] émou Harl. 


Eur. Med. 1137, AMipp. 108, etc. And 
the asyndeton is of a kind which the 
poet often admits ; cp. 555, 750. The 
conjecture ‘ydp ANGE, which has been 
generally received, seems, then, wnne- 
cessary. 

901 f. avXais, the av\7 of the house; 
a poet. plur. like vuydeta (920), map- 
Gevives (Aesch. P. V. 646), etc.—Kotra 
is not merely a general epithet (as xolAnv 
of xdmerov in Az. 1165), but means that 
the litter (gopetov) was arranged so that 
the sufferer could lie in it as in a ham- 
mock,—with soft bedding on each side 
of him as well as beneath him. His 
agonies made this indispensable.—o-rop- 
vive’: Attic prose rarely uses this form, 
except in the aor. éoT0 pera. —dpoppov 
avrwn, go back to meet him on his way 
from the harbour (804): cp. £2. 53 
a: Poppov HEouev wadu. 

Hyllus had entered the house imme- 
diately after his mother (820). His oc- 
cupation reminded her that Heracles 
would soon arrive, and decided her to 
act at once. 

903 «pibac éQuT ayy, in the women’s 
apartments (cp. 686 év pvyxois). 

tvOa py tis eiofSoe would usu. mean, 
‘in any place where no one beheld, ’— 
oblique of 0’ av al tis elcidy. But here 
the sense is final; ‘where no one should 
behold.” The normal Attic for this would 


oTpwvvivd’ r.—dvr@n Triclinius : 
903 éavriv] Hense writes €uauvriv, and places the verse after gr4. 
904 rpoocrimrove’| rpooritvovoe’ Wecklein. 
906 dedaiar: 


Hense conj. xowuarypia. 902 crop- 


dvtoin L, with most MSS. (avroin 


905 yévowr’ topnuo Nauck : yévoir’ 
decdata L. 907—911 These 


be, 0a pun tis 8Werae (cp. 800),—not 
3Yorro, since, in a final relat. clause, the 
fut. indic. was usu. kept even after a 
secondary tense. 

In Homeric Greek, a final relat. clause 
can take the subjunct. (usu. with xe) after 
a primary tense, and the optat. (without 
ke) after a secondary tense. But this is 
not an Attic construction. Thus the 
Homeric dyyedov wKav os dyyeidere (Od. 
15. 458) would in Attic be dy-yedov éreu- 
wav os dyyedet: it could not be, és 
dyyetdece. The constr. &6a uy tes eloidor 
—a very rare one in Attic—has grown 
out of the ‘deliberative’ constr. ov« older 
évOa un tis elcidy, by steps which have 
changed the interrogative clause into a 
final relative clause. A like instance is 
Ph. 281 obx éoris apxécevev, (seeing no 
one) to aid. See Appendix. 

904 ff. Bpvxaro: for the omission 
of the augment, cp. O. 7. 1249 n.—Bo- 
wwotou: besides the altar of Zeus épxetos 
in the avAy, there would be other altars 
of domestic gods in a large house; cp. 
Eur. Ale. 170 mavras 6é Bwpovs, of Kar’ 
’"Aduhrov dduous, | mpoohdGe Kdédcrewe 
kal mpoonvéaro. 

yévour %pnpot: she said, gpyuo éyé- 
vovto (or éyévecGe). After her death, 
and that of Heracles, these altars were 
doomed to desolation. Nauck seems 
right in thus amending yévour’ épypn, 
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and saw her son preparing a deep litter in the court, that he 
might go back with it to meet his sire, then she hid herself 
where none might see; and, falling before the altars, she wailed 
aloud that they were left desolate; and, when she touched any 
household thing that she had been wont to use, poor lady, in 
the past, her tears would flow; or when, roaming hither and 
thither through the house, she beheld the form of any well-loved 
servant, she wept, hapless one, at that sight, crying aloud upon 
her own fate, and that of the household which would thence- 
forth be in the power of others. 


But when she ceased from this, suddenly I beheld her rush 


five vv. are bracketed by Wecklein. 


908 
A, R, and Ald.—d@idwy] Naber conj. didov. 


into the chamber of Heracles. 


ei tov L, with most MSS.: el mov 
910 airns A: airic L.—dva- 


Karouuevn] ayKadhouuévy Dindorf (as Hermann proposed).—Wunder writes airy Tov 


aur7s Saiuov’ éyxadounévyn (‘ imputing’). 
KANOUMEV. 
913 


though not for the reasons which he 
assigns. Those words could certainly 
mean, ‘that she had become desolate,’— 
nor is the plaint less natural because 
death is so near. But the other reading 
is in truer harmony with the context, 
because she is saying farewell to the sur- 
roundings of happier days. Even in- 
animate objects move her tears at the 
thought of parting. Naturally the altars 
come first ; when they were forsaken, the 
family life would have ceased. 

dpydvev Stov avorevev : for the optat., 
cp. PA. 289 6 wor Baro (n.). OGrov here 
=e twos. Among the dpyava would be 
sacrificial vessels, and, as the schol. re- 
marks, the implements which she had 
used in weaving the robe. 

907 ff. dAAH...S@pdtov: for the gen., 
cp. 378.—lrwv...olkerav. The opening 
scene with the rpogds illustrates these 
kindly relations. Cp. Eur. Alc. 194 f., 
when Alcestis takes leave of her attached 
oixérat:—kKovTis nv ovTw KaKkds | dv ov 
mpocelre Kal mpoceppnOn madw.—eicoo- 
popévyn: the midd., as 2/7. 1060 écopw- 
MEVOL. 

910 avakadoupévy: cp. O. C. 1376 n. 

911 The MS. text, kal tds diatdas és 
To Aourrov ovorlas, is undoubtedly corrupt. 
Various attempts to explain or to amend 
it are recorded in the Appendix. 

The genuine verse must have had some 
direct reference to the context. She is 
weeping at the sight of attached servants 


The Aldine has airh mpos airis Sainova 
911 kai rds dradas és TO Nordyv obcias MSS. 
elcopuwuevnv| In L the final v is from a late hand. 


See comment. 


whom she is about to leave. The general 
sense ought to be, ‘bewailing her own 
fate, and that of the household over which 
a change was impending’; since, when 
master and mistress were dead, the house- 
hold would be dissolved, and the faithful 
slaves would pass into other hands. After 
the death of Heracles, Ceyx, the king of 
Trachis (40 n.), was deterred by Eurys- 
theus from continuing to protect the He- 
racleidae; who sought refuge at Athens. 
(Apollod. 2. 8. 1.) 

I believe that AJIAIAA2 arose from 
EIIAAAOIS when the E had been acci- 
dentally lost or obscured. <A similar in- 
terchange of initial a and e, combined 
with fusion of two words into one, occurs 
in O. C. 550, where é@’ dorddy was cor- 
rupted into dweordAyn. I would read, kat 
THs éw dAAots és TS AOTrov ovolas: ‘and 
the fate ofthe property which would thence- 
forth be in the power of others.’ For 
émi with dat. as= penes, cp. O. C. 66, Ph. 
1003. The slaves are part of the ovcia. 
Euripides has odcia, as = ‘property,’ at 
least twice: HY. F. 337 wartpwov és wéda- 
Opov, o} Tis ovcias | dAXOL Kparotot: Helen. 
1253 ws dv mapovons ovclas Exacros 7. 
(See Appendix.) éorias would be an 
easy correction of ovcias: but, on my 
view of the passage, the change is not 
required. 

913 rov‘Hpaxn.: for the adj., cp. 51, 
576.—@dAapov, the nuptial chamber: 
Ant. 804 n. 


TOPOKAEOY?2 


Kaye hab patov Ope emer kag perv) 


ppovpovr: 
Tous “H 
OTwsS © eTéNEOE TOUT, 


ope de THY yuvaia, depvious 


Hpaxdetors oT pura. Baddrovoay papy. 


Kabler’ év pecoirw evvarnpto.s, 
Kat Saxpvov phéaca Geppe. vdpora. 


ehefev™ @ dex TE Kal vupper end, 


> 
TO Aoumov a xaipel, WS EM oumOTE 
defeoO éT €V KOLTALCL Tatoo eva pia. 
TOT aUTa purycaca cTUvTOvy Kept 


Aver TOV avTHS WéTAoD, 


TPOUKELTO. baorev mrepovis, ex & élomicev 


mheupay TAC av ahevny T €VOVULOV. 
Kayo Spopaia Bao, OrovmeEp ea Gevor, 
7 TraLOl ppaco TNS TEXVOMEVNS TOOE. 
Kav @ TO Keloe deupo T eSopp apa, 


opapev QUTNV dppumdyye pacyave 


TEvpav vp nTap Kat ppevas mremhyy Levy. 
idov ore) TOUS opater’ eyva yap Tadas 
TOUpYOV KOT opyny Ws epaypevev 700¢, 

oW éxdioayOels Tov Kar oiKov ovvEKa 


918 evvarnptots Dindorf: etvacrnpiow MSS. 
924 aitris A: attic L.— Wakefield: @ Mss.: 


MSS.: etvjotpiay Ald. 


914. Aabpaiov dy’, acc. of respect: 
éreoktaopevyn, ‘ overshadowed,’ 2. @., 
‘shrouded from view.’ Thus the phrase 
means strictly, ‘shrouded as to (or in) my 
secret observation’: for duua here implies 
the act of observing. Aa@pacov expresses 
the result of éreoxcacuévn. She may have 
watched from behind a curtain, or at a 
partly open door.—Not, ‘ with eyes shaded 
by my hand’ (0. C. 1650 GupaTwv émi- 
ax.ov | xetp’). 

916 BddAAovoay with dat., in the sense 
of éu- or émiBdddovcavy (Ph. 67 n.).— 
orpwra goes closely with the partic.,— 
spreading them as coverings, OT POLAT O.— 
gdpy: the Homeric @apos is not thus 
used; but cp. Od. 4. 297 ff., where the 
bed (6éua) is spread with piyea (‘blan- 
kets’), rdarnres (‘rugs’), and woollen yxAai- 
vat as coverlets. 

918 edvarnplois: the form edvacry- 
plows appears to be a later one (Dind. on 
Aesch. Pers, 160).—Cp. Verg. Aen. 4. 


915 

érevOopovo ave 
920 

“a xprorpraros 
925 
930 
922 etvdarpiay Nauck: edyyrpiay 


of Schaefer. 


650 (Dido, about to die) Lmcuburtgue 
toro dixitgue novissima verba. 

919 ff. frytaoa: so Plut. Per. 36 
KNavOpov tre pnéar Kal wAHOos éyxéa da- - 
Kptwv. O. 7. 1075 n.—vupoeta, bridal- 
chamber (4z¢. 891): for the plur., cp. 
gor n.—evvdtptav: this form is rightly 
preferred to etvyrpay by Nauck, Zur. 
Stud. I. p. 175. 

923 cvvtova, intense, vehement: Eur. 
Bacch. 1091 cvvrévots Spounmact. 

924 f. 4, at the place where. Thems. 
@ doubtless arose from mém\ov: it would 
mean, 6s mepovida. ELXE LACT OV TPOKElLey HV : 
but this is less natural.—apotkevto pac- 
Tov: the wémdos was fastened near the 
left shoulder by the zepovis, which is de- 
scribed as lying ‘in front of,’ z.e. ‘above,’ 
the (left) breast. It would not accord 
with Greek usage to imagine the brooch 
as placed at the centre of the bosom. Cp. 
Zl, 14. 180 (of Hera’s éavds) Xpucelns & 
éverTnot xara oTn0os mepovadro. O. T. 
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From a secret place of espial, I watched her; and saw her 
spreading coverings on the couch of her lord. When she had 
done this, she sprang thereon, and sat in the middle of the bed; 
her tears burst forth in burning streams, and thus she spake: 
‘Ah, bridal bed and bridal chamber mine, farewell now and for 
ever; never more shall ye receive me to rest upon this couch.’ 
She said no more, but with a vehement hand loosed her robe, 
where the gold-wrought brooch lay above her breast, baring all 
her left side and arm. Then I ran with all my strength, and 
warned her son of her intent. But lo, in the space between my 
going and our return, she had driven a two-edged sword through 
her side to the heart. | 

At that sight, her son uttered a great cry; for he knew, 
alas, that in his anger he had driven her to that deed; 
and he had learned, too late, from the servants in the house 


926 mrevpav] wrevpas schol. /7. 1. 103. 
A, R. 


1269 n.—ék 8 éAwmuoev: for the tmesis, 
cp. Ant. 1233 éx 0 dpuwuévov: and 20. 
427. €ékdwrifm (from Away, AWTos, a 
covering) occurs only here. éxAwmicas 
has been conjectured in Pollux 7. 44 d7o- 
Sdcat kal arodkwmicar, ws Dopoxrys. 

927 f. Spopata: Eur. Or. 45 wndg 
Spouatos. Thuc. 3. 29 sxXoAator Komirbev- 
Tes. We may render, ‘warned her son 
of her intent’; but the literal sense is, 
‘warned the son of her who was devising 
these things’: the gen. depends on rq 
madi. Others take the gen. with opate 
(‘tell him aéout her’). It would then be 
best to govern rade by Ppdfw: for in this 
constr. of the gen. with verbs of saying or 
asking, the object is usually expressed, 
either by an acc. (Z/. 217, Az. 1236), or 
by a relat. clause (below, 1122, PA. 439). 
rade, however, belongs rather to Texvo- 


pevns. oe 
929 ff. 1d Keloe Sevpd 7’: cp. Eur. 
Ph. 315 éxeioe kal 76 detipo. For the art. 


with the first word only, O. C. 606 raya 
kaxelvwy (n.).—é@Eoppmpe8a might refer 
to the Nurse only, but rather includes 
Hyllus (as é6p@uev certainly does). It 
suits dedpo, therefore, but not xetoe. The 
thought is, ‘before I could return with 
him.’ 

6popev adTHy...merAnypevny, instead of 
TETANKTAL, ws dpouev.—apouTrdyye mac- 
yavw: adjectives which are properly only 
masc. or fem. are sometimes used in 
oblique cases with neuter nouns: cp. PA. 


931 id’ L, with most Mss., and Ald.: é¢’ 


932 6 rats] Omitted in L.—After éyvw two letters have been erased in L. 





19 duditpAros addlou: Az. 324 Borots | ot- 
Onpokujou. 

tp Arap Kal dpévas, lit., ‘to the liver 
and midriff.’ But it was her left side that 
she bared (926), and the fatal blow must 
have been nearer to the heart than to 
the liver. The phrase should therefore 
be understood in a general sense, as a 
poetical way of saying, ‘home to the 
very centre of life.’ It may have been 
suggested by Od. 9. 301 ovrdmevat mpos 
oT nOos, 60 ppéves Hap éxovow, ‘stab him 
in the breast, where the midriff holds the 
liver.” Cp. Ant. 1315 maicac’ bp’ Hrap 
arroxeip aUTHY, 

93S Trovpyoy...as ébarpeey, that he had 
‘fastened,’ ‘bound’ the deed ‘upon her,’ 
as a burden or doom. Cp. Pind. O. 9. 64 
un Kabdror viv aid réruov épayacs| dppaver 
yeveds, Shaving laid on him the doom of 
childlessness.’ /7. 2. 15 Tpweoor dé Kyde 
épjmra, ‘have been imposed’ on them. 

Others explain: (1) ‘that he had 2zndled 
the deed.’ But égdmrew never has the 
sense of Udamrrew. In Eur. Bacch. 778 
our only Ms. for that part of the play 
has, indeed, 76 768’ éyy’s wore mip 
épamrera | UBpicua: but the true pamre- 
Tat is attested by the Christus Patiens 
2227. (2) ‘That ske had made fast the 
deed,’—z.e. done the irrevocable deed. 
But kar’ épyyv must refer to the anger of 
Hyllus (734 ff.). 

934 f. tov kat’ olxov: for the simple 
gen. with ék8., cp. O. 7. 117 dérov...éxua- 


otp.a. XO, 


3 
QaVT. 


, 
a. 


aKOUC Tpos tou Onpos epfevev TAOE. 
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9395 


KavTav? oO Tals OVTTHVOS our OOUpLATwY 
édeirer ovdev, audi vi youwevos, 

¥y 93 >] 7 , b ] N\ , 
OUT Cppemriar av | TTomac LW, ahha theupobev 
mhevpay Trapels EKELTO TOAN avacrevayr, 


ws vi paratws atria Badou KaKy, 
Khatov dOovver eK Suot exo.? apa, 


940 


TAT pos i eKeivs T, appavic pevos * Biov. 


TOLAUTOL TavOdd cor: WOT €l TLS 
*re metous mHEpas Loyilera, | 
parauds €OTW* Ov yap cof ny aupvor, 


H Kat 


vO 


945 


mpw ev 7a0n Tis THY TapovTay yméepar. 


TOTEpO. im pore poy ETLOTEVO, 


2 TOTEPA “pelea TEPALTEpa, 


3 SUVOKpLT EMoLye OVTTAVY. 


, S ¥ Cc OA , 
TaOE pev exopnev opay Odposs, 


938 duditinrw] auderirywy Wecklein. 


gavicpévos] w made from o in L.—Biov Mss.: 


Nauck conj. rdvdov. 
Mss., and Eustath. p. 801, 1: 


Ouv.—ampos Tov Ompos, at his instigation. 
This pregnant sense of the prep. is some- 
what rare: but cp. J/. 1. 238 Oémoras | 
mpos Acds eipbarac (by his ordinance): 6. 
456 mpos ddAns iordv bpaivors (at her bid- 
ding). 

936 ff. Storyvos=dvarnvos dy, ‘mi- 
serable as he was.’ This is better than to 
make it an interjection, ‘poor youth !’— 
ékelrrer’ ovSév (adv.), ‘in no wise fell 
short.’ The verb has here a twofold 
constr., viz., (1) with gen. é68vpparev, as 
El. 474 yvcbpas Aerouéva copas : (2) with 
partic. dppurlirroy : cp. Xen. Oecon. 18 
§ 5 radra uév rolvur, pn, ovdev éwod Aelret 
yeyv eoKwy (‘you understand these things 
just as well as I do’),—where éuod is pa- 
rallel, not with ddupparey here, but with 
Trav wv Téxvwy in 266. 

dpol viv: the acc. with dui, as=‘con- 
cerning,’ is somewhat rare: but cp. Pind. 
P. 2.15 Kedadéovrt wév dui Kwipay. (In 
Il, 18. 339 api dé oe...cdavoovra, the 
sense is ‘around.’) 

dpobirlarev ordpacw: Eur. Alc. 404 
moti cota. wirvay oTduacw (=xeldear). 


950 


941 é«] Nauck writes eis. 
Biov Wakefield. 


942 wp- 
943 7év040"] 


944 7 kal Ti wAciovs Dindorf : 7} Kai mdelove Tic L, with most 
7 Kai wAéous ties T, A (from the corrector), and Ald. 





/ 

mAeupd0ev, ‘at’ (or ‘near’) ‘her side.’ 
The ending @ev properly denotes the 
point from which motion sets out. Hence 
a form in #e is equivalent to a genitive 
expressing source or starting-point. Bya 
stretch of that analogy, mwAeupdfev does 
duty here for the genitive of place, which 
is only a special kind of posséssive 


genitive,—‘ belonging to,’ and so, ‘in 
the region of’: £l. goo éoxdrns 0 
ope | mupas.. -Boorpuxor : fl. g. 219 ife... 


| roixouv rot érépowo. A somewhat similar 
example is //. 15. 716 mptpvnOev érei 
AdBev, ovxXi peBiex, where the form in 
Gev=the gen. after a verb of seizing 
(‘took hold by the stern’).—Cp. Eur. 
Alc, 366 WAeupa 7’ éxreivas médas | wev- 
pote Tots cots. 

940 airla Bddou, as with a missile: 
Ai. 1244 TGs... .kaxots Badetre: Eur. 27. 
902 uA be Tis POdvw Bary: Ar. Th. 895 
TOULLOV Gia Baddovea Woy. 

941 ék Svoiv...dpdhavicpévos Blov (acc. 
of respect), ‘orphaned as to his life;’ 
having his life made ép@avés, ‘on the part 
of both parents at once’: cp. the lament 
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that she had acted without knowledge, by the prompting of 
the Centaur. And now the youth, in his misery, bewailed her 
with all passionate lament; he knelt, and showered kisses on 
her lips ; he threw himself at her side upon the ground, bitterly 
crying that he had rashly smitten her with a slander,—weeping, 
that he must now live bereaved of both alike,—of mother and 
of sire. 

Such are the fortunes of this house. Rash, indeed, is he 
who reckons on the morrow, or haply on days beyond it; for 


to-morrow is not, until to-day is safely past. 


Cy. Which woe shall I bewail first, which misery is the 


greater? 


One sorrow may _ be 


seen 


Alas, ’tis hard for me to tell. 


in the house; 


Herwerden conj. 7 xdre wAefous: Hartung, 7 rhelovas (fv: Dindorf (Poet. Sc. 5th ed.) 


conj. 7 Kal miav Tis. 


947 «érepa mporepov émiorévw Dindorf: mérep’ av mpirepa 


émistévw L: wérepa mporep’ av émiotéva T: mirep dv morepa émiorévw A, and Ald.: 


woTep av witep émioTévw r (B, etc.). 


haa R, ra terevrata L?, acc. to Subkoff): 6\oa@ Hermann. 


948 wpédca Musgrave: ré\ea MSS. (TE- 
Blaydes con]. rdaéea. 


950 rdde peév...tdde 5€] rdde wev...rad 6€ V2, whence Hermann 7a wev...Ta dé. 





of Eumelus for his mother Alcestis (Eur. 
Alc. 397), wpodurotca 5 apov Biov | wpda- 
vicev TAG. Blov (Wakefield) is a ne- 
cessary correction of Bfov, with which the 
sense would be either (2) ‘deprived of 
life,’ as in Anth. 7. 483 (was vimiov wpgpa- 
visas: or (0) ‘deprived of subsistence.’ 
Nauck, keeping Blov, changes ék to és, 
understanding, ‘bereaved of the life of 
both parents.’ But efs is clearly unsuit- 
able here; and the phrase wp. duvow 
Biov would be strange as well as weak. 

948 f. Svo, z.c. to-day and to-morrow. 
—y kal tv wAelovs (Dindorf) is the best 
correction of 9 kat mAelous tis (L), which 
may have arisen from tt being accident- 
ally omitted or transposed. ‘The v. /. 4 
Kal wAéous Tis was an attempt to recon- 
cile that reading with metre. In lyrics 
we find the gen. mAéovos (O. C. 1211; PA. 
1100, if sound): but in the iambics of 
Tragedy there is no certain instance 
(apart from 7mdAéov) of the shorter form. 
(In Aesch. Ag. 1299, od« éo7’ d&dvéts, @ 
gévor, xpdvm mdéw, the text is doubtful.) 
A further objection to mAéous is the re- 
peated vues. 

The sense is:—‘ Men often reckon on 
the morrow, or even, perchance (tt), on 
more days to come; but this is rash. A 
man can never be sure that his good for- 
tune (z.é. immunity from disaster) will 





last even to the end of to-day.’ Cp. 0. C. 
567 e€o8 avip wy, ywre THs és avipror | 
ovdév mhéov pot cov péreotw Huépas. For 
H atprov (without Auépa), cp. Alexis “Lavos 
fr. 3 eis THv avpov.—aAoytterar, ‘com- 
putes,’ z.e, ‘sets down in his calcula- 
tions,’ as something upon which he can 
count. 
947—970 Fourth ordojmov. ist 
strophe, 947—949, =1Ist antistr., g5o— 
g52: 2nd str., 9§3—961,=2nd antistr., 


962—970. For the metres see Metrical 
Analysis. 

One blow has fallen, and another is 
impending. Heracles, in his dying 


agonies, is borne silently towards the 
house. 

947 ff. mwotepa mpdtrepoy: these 
words, as Schneidewin remarks, are 
often found in juxtaposition; ¢.g., Ar. 
Lccl. 1082 worépas wporépas...dmah\ayo; 
—B8voKpitra (€o71), wéTEpa TpoTEpoy eTTLO-TE- 
vw (delib. subjunct.), worépa wéNea mrepat- 
répw (€or). For dvoxpira, instead of 
dvoxpirov, cp. 64n. This is better than 
to place a note of interrogation after ém- 
orévw, and another after wepacrépw. 

wéden: the MS. téXea would mean, 
‘which woe is the more complete’; but 
this is less fitting here, since the second 
calamity is still prospective (gsr): nor is 
Té\ea Teparrépw a natural phrase. We 


st 
strophe. 


1st anti- 
strophe. 


otp. §. 


avr. fo. 
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* 


2 ThE OC 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


4 > > 93 ld 
pevopev em eATTLOW: 


3 Kowa O eyew TE Kat medre. 


Ys)? 3 a, 4 
et? avEenwoecoun TLS 


3 yy e an ¥y 
2 YEVOLT ETOUPOS EOTLWTLS aUpa, 


G > , 3 , id 
3 TLS Pe ATOLKLTELEY EK TOTWV, OTWS 


995 


4 7ov *Znvos ahkysov yovov 


5 pun tapBaréa Pavouw 


A S “a 3 ¥ 
6 LOUVOV ELOLOOUT aap * 


7 rel EV OVOATAAAGKTOLS OOUVVALS 


8 L 6 00 hé 
Xepev Tpo Oopwv heyovow 


, ~ 
9 QOTETOV TL Bava. 


960 


> ~ 3 “A 3 \ 
dyyou 0 apa Kov pakpav 
» . ) , e > , 
2 mpovKAatov, o€v@wvos ws anddy. 
, N 3° 7/ 4 J, 
3 EGov yap e&dutdos de Tis Bdots. 


951 jpévouey Erfurdt: wé\Nomev MSS.: wedouev’? Hermann. 


r Harl. (omitting ve after yeu). 


conj. éxmodwy. 


cannot well take it adverbially (‘ which 
woe I should mourn more completely’). 

951 rdde is governed by pévopev: 
ér édtrlow=‘with forebodings’: cp. 
Xen. Mem. 2.1. 18 6 pév éxovolws rada- 
muwpav én’ dyaby édrldc rovav edppalve- 
vat.—Hermann’s pedopey (sc. éori)= 
‘are cares to us’: Al. 1436 Tava dv pe- 
our’ épol. 

952 ¢éxewv, to have (troubles), péAXewv, 
sc. ew (cp. 75), to be in expectation of 
them. kotwd, sc. éorlvy, are kindred 
things. For this sense of xowds, cp. 
O. 7. 261 n.: similarly ‘cognate’ things 
can be called cuyyer7.—Others explain: 
(1) ‘It is all one’ whether sorrow is pre- 
sent or prospective. (2) ‘There are 
woes on both parts’ (that of Deianeira 
and that of Heracles), ‘for us to suffer or 
apprehend.’ 

9583 ff. dvepceroa (Doric for %-) 
atipa, a strong breeze: cp. Aesch. C2. 
aor dveuderr’ dv | aiyidwr dpdoa Korov 
(‘the stormy wrath of whirlwinds’). For 
€roupos, ‘wafting’, cp. O. 7. 194 n.: 
éoriatis, ‘of the hearth’, z.e., ‘coming to 
our home’ at Trachis. The word occurs 
only here. Schol. ei@e ws €orynxa mvev- 
gerev avenos otiptos émi Ths oikias, iva pe 
AaBav Tavrns dmarydryo. THs éorias.—aror- 


952 xowd 6] Kowd 


954 éoupos éstidtis] Frohlich conj. droupos 
(this with Erfurdt) éorias res—aitpa] atpa L. 


955 é« rérwv] Herwerden 


956 rov Znvos Triclinius: tov Atos MSS.: Tov Atovy Nauck. 


kioeev: O. C. 1389 Kad& 76 Taprdpov | 
oTuyvov tarppov épeBos ws o° arrokion. 
The optat. in the relative clause is due 
to the optat. of wish in the principal 
clause: cp. O. 7. 506 n.—Cp. the wish 
of the anxious Chorus in O. C. 1081 &@’ 
ded\Naia Taxvppworos medevas | aifeplas 
vedédas KUpoam’. Eur. Atpp. 732 a&d- 
Baro.s bd KevOuder yevoiuav K.T.X. 

956 ff. It is doubtful whether the 
ms. Avds, instead of which we require 
—~, should be corrected to (1) Zyvos, or 
(2) Atov. I incline to (1), because it 
seems unlikely that the poet should have 
preferred to make four consecutive words 
end in ov. It is also worth noticing that 
Atos, ‘belonging to Zeus,’ though used by 
Aesch. and Eur., is not extant in Soph., > 
who has only dts, ‘divine’ or ‘ godlike.’ 

povvov (adv.) eodovc” ddap, ‘at the 
mere sight of him anon.’ éa&pap might be 
‘suddenly,’ as in 821: but is rather 
‘anon, ‘forthwith’ (cp. 135): his arrival 
is close at hand. The schol.’s words, 
uy wapaxphua amroddvw Oeacapevn rov 
“Hpaxtea xax@s Otaxeiwevov, have 
caused a surmise that povvov has arisen 
from some word meaning ‘weak’ (see 
cr.n.). But there is little probability in 
podtvy (Hipponax fr. 60, perh. akin to 
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for one we wait with foreboding: and suspense hath a kinship 


with pain. 


Oh that some strong breeze might come with wafting power 
unto our hearth, to bear me far from this land, lest I die of terror, 
when I look but once upon the mighty son of Zeus! 

For they say that he is approaching the house in torments 
from which there is no deliverance, a wonder of unutterable 


woe, 


—_ 


Ah, it was not far off, but close to us, that woe of which my 
lament gave warning, like the nightingale’s piercing note! 


Men of an _ alien 


958 podvov] G. H. Miiller conj. waduy: Nauck, xadpov. 


race are 


coming yonder. 


960 po dduwy dé- 


vyousw] Hense conj. dduov mpodeyouow: and so Wecklein writes, but with dduous (re- 


taining OavdvTa in 969). 


For mpd douwv, a few of the later Mss. have apds douwv (B), 
or mpos Oémov (Vat.): Hermann conj. mpodopor. 
Herwerden and Blaydes conj. domerov Géaua. 
mss., and Ald.: Triclinius first deleted féva. 


961 dorerov Tt Oadua}] Schenkl, 
9683 dydwy] dndawv Eévor L, with most 
964 Bacis] Meineke conj. ordocs. 





padaxds), Kadpov (a word which, acc. to 
Photius Zex. p. 181. 14, Sophocles used 
in the sense of kaxds), pavov (properly 
opposed to muxvdv), or patpov (found 
only in grammarians). We might ra- 
ther suggest Odvou’, ad-|_avpov, were 
change needful. The schol.’s caxés dia- 
xeiwevov may, however, be a mere com- 
ment; and povvoy seems well fitted to 
emphasise the terror of the sight. Cp. 
Ph. 536 oluar yap 006’ dv dupacw povny 
Géav | dddov AaBovTa wAHY Euovd TAHVAL 
TOE. 

959 érel, ~~, with epic hiatus (cp. 
650 a 6€ oi). 

960 yxwpetv mpd Sépwv, advancing 
(so as to come) in front of the house. 
The phrase is correct, though it would 
more naturally suggest a movement from 
within the house, as in Eur. ec. 59 
ayer’, & matdes, Thy ypaty rpd douwv.— 
Aéyovowv: the Chorus may be supposed 
to overhear murmurs of astonishment 
and anguish from servants of the house, 
who are watching the approach of the 
litter.—As to the proposed changes in 
this v. (cr. n.), see on 969. 

961 Oavpa has been needlessly sus- 
pected: it is often said of persons (cp. 
1004, and Od. 9. 190 Gaim’ éréruxto Tre- 
Awptov, of the Cyclops), and is here far 
more forcible than Oéapa. 

962 f. dyxov 8 dpa «.7.r. At this 
moment the bearers of the litter,—first 
descried by the servants of the house 


(960),—become visible to the Trachinian 
Maidens; who say, in effect, ‘It seems 
that the woe presaged by our voice is 
(even) closer at hand than we knew.’ 
ayXov kod pakpav mpotKAatoy is a short 
way of saying, ‘the subject of our boding 
lament is near and not distant.’ We 
might supply ofea with the verb: but it 
seems better to supply év with the ad- 
verbs. Similar, though less bold, is Pz. 
26 rovpyov ot maxpay deyers, ‘the task of 
which thou speakest is not distant.’ 

dEIpavos ws andy refers to mpoviAacov 
only: z.e the point of comparison is 
merely the clear, sad note. Cp. 105 n.: 
Theocr. 12. 6 andwy | ...d\ucyvduwrvos. 
Here 6&dwvos well suits the context, 
since ég¥s and its compounds so often 
refer to tones of grief: Ant. 424 dprebos 
détv POdyyov: 76. 1316 déuKaKuTov: Ll. 
244 d€uTOvwY ryouv.—It would be forced 
to explain the simile by dyxov (because 
the nightingale often sings close to dwell- 
ings), or by paxpav (because its note is 
far-reaching). 

964 £évev x.7.’. It should be ob- 
served how the poet has marked succes- 
sive stages in the approach of the litter. 
When it first comes into view, the Chorus 
note the foreign aspect of the bearers. In 
another moment, they are listen’ng for a 
sound (ra 8 ad pope? viv) ; and the silence 
dismays them.—tévev...Baois=tevar Ba- 
digovres : cp. PA. 868 oixovpnua...Fevwv' 
(n.). The conject. ordots (‘company’), 


and 
strophe. 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 
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mpoxndopeva Bapetav 
axpopov déper Bao. 


Oo OoOay Dm oO 


¥” 
UTVOV OVTa KPUWa 5 


TA. oljLol eyo OV, 


7a 8 avd hopes vw; ws dirov 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


965 


aia, 00) GVavOaTOS Pepera. 
> 
Th XPM. Javovra. vw, » Kal 


970 


TATED, olLoL eyo cou pedeos. 


Tt 7FA0w ; 


TL O€ PHTOMAL; OlpoL. 


IIPESBTS. 


ovya, TEKVOV, BN KWons 


ay play oovLyY TATpOS @poppovos: 
aN toye Sakov 
TA. was ys, YEpOV 5 
ov py Eeyepets Tov vTV@ KdTOXO?, 


tn yap TPOTETHS” 
oTOpa oov. 
ITP. 


965 


xws didov. 
MSS. ; 


apogos Wecklein. 
times : 
Erfurdt: dvavdos MSS. 


Mss. (xpivac L). 


xXpy Kae’ trvov viv dvra | 7m Gavovra Kpivat. 


though specious, seems less fitting here. 
It would be unsafe to argue against Baows 
from the fact that Baow closes v. 967. 
Cp. Ant. 76, where xeicoua stands at 
the end of a clause, though it occurs also 
in 73. 

efoptdos, living out of our 6mros, 2.¢., 
‘foreign.’ Cp. Eur. 7. 4. 735 od Kadov 
éy dxdw ao é€outretoPar (midd.) otparot 
(said by Agam. to his wife), ‘to live 
abroad’ (out of thy proper Optnria). 

965 ff. wa 8° ad, ‘and then in what 
manner...?’?—Papetav, heavy with sorrow, 
slow; as xovd@y Bdots would be a joyously 
light step. —éper Baory, lit., ‘carries the 
step forward,’ ‘moves on its way.’ Baous 
(964) is subject to déper, but there is little 
real harshness in this, since évwy Baous is 
a mere periphrasis. Schneidewin well 
compares Az. 14 w POéyp ’APdvas, fol- 
lowed by os etpadés cov... | pwrny’ 
GKOvW. 

968 dvatdatos, ‘without speech,’— 
either from his own lips, or from those of 
his bearers. Cp. the comprehensive sense 


wa 8 af pope? vw] For mq, Triclinius wrote mas. 
ppovel. —Wecklein writes macdds popetov ws didov x.7.A.: 
966 zpoxyndonéva A, Harl., and Ald.: 

aporknoonéevay T.—PBapetar] Hartung ‘writes Bpadetay 0. 
968 aiai] The mss. give ai (as L), 
Hermann reduced this to a? al (afterwards preferring e€ at).—dvavdaros 
969 f. zi xen davovra viv 4 Kad’ | bavov (ovra Kpivat 
For Bavovra Bothe conj. Odvarov: 


of od orevaxrés in O. C. 1663. 


n Oy; 


For gdopet, Harl. has 
Blaydes, mwédas opel viv 
awpoxndopevay L, with most 
967 dodor] 


or at (as A), four 


Hermann, @6iuevov: Nauck, 7é 
For xi@’ trvéy Reiske conj. xd@umvor. 





In Az. 
713 avavéatos has its pass. sense. 

969 f£. tl xp7,x.7.\. In order to ob- 
tain an exact metrical agreement with 
obo, xwpelv mpd Sdouwv A€yovow, Savovra 
has been changed (1) by Hermann, to 
pOlwevov: (2) by Bothe, to @dvarov. The 
latter seems preferable; for, though xara 
suits tevoy better than @avarov, that turn 
of phrase may be regarded as an after- 
thought. ‘Death, is it,—or sleep?’ But 
I refrain from altering Bavovra, because 
it is doubtful whether metre requires that 
the dactyl should hold the same place here 
as in g60: see Metrical Analysis. 

A comma should follow xpy, since the 
constr. is, tl xpy (kpivac); (mdrepov) Oa- 
vovra vey etc., as in ZV. 766 ri ratra, wé- 
TEpov EVTLXH A€yw etc. 

971—1278 Exodos. Heracles be- 
wails his doom, and gives his last com- 
mands to his son.—Anapaests, which mark 
the entrance of the mournful procession, 
are succeeded by lyrics dé oxnvijs, in the 
nature of a Koupds (1004— 1043). Iambic 
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In sorrow, as for some 


loved one, they move on their mournful, noiseless march. 


Alas, he is brought in silence! 


he is dead, or sleeping? 


What are we to think; that 


Enter HYLLUS and an Old Man, wth attendants, bearing 
HERACLES afon a litter. 


Hy. Woe is me for thee, my father, woe is me for thee, 


wretched that I am! 
Ah me! 
OLD MAN (whispering). 


Whither shall I turn ? 


Hush, my son! 
cruel pain that infuriates thy sire! 


What can [ do? 


Rouse not the 
He lives, though prostrated. 


Oh, put a stern restraint upon thy lips! 
Hy. How sayest thou, old man—is he alive? 
OLD MAN (whispering). Thou must not awake the slumberer! 


971 f. 
both places: Dindorf, otuoc. 


of 3 f f of 3 t 4 n bet 
amor éywo cou marep | wiysnor éyw gov péXeoo L. Brunck wrote cod in 
As to further corrections, see commentary. Din- 


dorf would delete the second olua éyw god, substituting #, and combine the 
two vv. into one, thus: ofuo. éym cof, mdrep, & pédeos. 973 i dé phoouac;] 
Frohlich conj. ti yeryoopuar ; 977 yépov] yépwr L. Brunck has been 
cited as the first ed. who gave yépov: but it is in the Aldine text, which de- 
rived it from A. Some of the later mss., as B, have @ yépov.—For yépov; 7&7; 


Meineke conj. 7 ¢7 yap; 


978 wi “tevyepets Dawes: pnteyépes L, with. me 


written over e by the first hand: uh *Eeyetpys A, with most Mss., and Ald. 


dialogue follows, down to 1258; and ana- 
paests then close the play. 

Hyllus, detained by the events within 
(928), cannot have been far on his way 
towards the harbour (902) when he met 
the sufferer. At the side of the litter 
walks the rpéaBus, whose experience in the 
symptoms of the malady indicates that he 
has accompanied Heracles from Cenaeum. 

971 f. The traditional text, ofuo: éyw 
god, | marep, olwor éym ood pédeos, gives 
an anapaestic monometer, followed by an 
anapaestic dimeter in which the third foot 
lacks a syllable. The first four words, 
oluot éya@ oot, marep, are clearly sound. 
As regards the rest, the choice is between 
two remedies. (1) To omit the second 
olmot éy@ cov, and substitute w, as Dindorf 
does. 
one anapaestic dimeter. (2) To supply 
the defect in 972 by substituting an ana- 
paest, or its equivalent, for the second 
god. Thus we might write warep, otwot 
éyo, <marep, w> pédeos. I incline to 
this second course, because the monome- 
ter in g71 oto. éyw ood seems right as a 
prelude. | 

973 ri mddw; tl S€ proopar; the 
delib. subjunct. is combined with a fut. 


Verses 971 f. then shrink into. 


ind., asin Eur. fon 758 elrwpev 7 ovyo- 
pev Ti Spdoopevs For unooua (devise as 
a remedy), cp. Aesch. 7h. 1057 Tl raw; 
Ti dé Op@; Ti dé pHewpar 5 

975 wpddpovos does not refer to his 
general character, but means that he is 
exasperated by these torments: cp. 1035 
dxos, op’ ex drXwoev. 

976 £. mpotrerys, lying prostrate in the 
litter, —in a deathlike swoon. (It may be 
doubted whether the word here implies, 
‘lying ov his face,’ as the schol. explains 
it.) Others understand, ‘ verging on death.’ 
But, when mpozer7s = ‘on the brink of,’ éré 
(or ets re) is usu. added, as in Eur. Adc. 
908 wokids él xalras | 4dq wporerjs. It 
seems impossible that, without such help, 
mpomerys Should express ‘moribund.’ In 
Eur. Alc. 143 Oy mpovwmrns éore kal wv- 
xXoppayet, which Paley compares, the 
adj. = ‘drooping.’ 

Saxov, as by biting the lips, —a prover- 
bial phrase: fr. 811 dddvre mple 7d oTdma: 
Od. 1. 381 dda& év xelreor pivres: Ar. 
Nub. 1369 Tov Oupov dakwv. 

978 ov py Eeyepets, a sharp prohibition: 
Ar. Ran. 462 od wh diarpives: cp. n. on 
O. C. 177.—karoxoy with dat., as Eur. 
Hee. 1090” Apet karoxov ~yévos. 
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> > 4 
KAKKLHTELS KAVAOTHOELS 


douwrdda Sewn 


vooov, @ TéKvov. TA. 
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980 


GAN é7rt fou perew 


Bapos amerov: eupewove ppv. 
HPAKAHS. 


a Zev, 
Tol yas KO ; 


Tra.pa Tota. Bpotav 
KELLOL TETOVNLEVOS ahAnKTous 


985 


aduvaus 5 i oljLou <POlL> eyo TAAPLOY: 


1 é av puvapa pice. 
IIP. a 


ev. 
“eénon o oor wig KEépOos 


Ae keddew, Kat LN oKedacaL 


TOO Q7TrO Kparos 


Breddpov o UTVOD ; 


TA. 


990 


ov yap eyw Tas av 


orepSayue Ka.KOv TO0E LEVTTD. 


HP. 


979 Kaxxwihoes Kavactioces L: 


Ald. (a reading adapted to the corrupt ph Eeryelpys). 
pordda— | drAX’— | Bdpoo—dPpyy. 
émt] Shilleto conj. ére. 
4) §e0—rol|or—d Nar ors —TAd uw, 
oiwor (or Wot) MSS. 
988 é£)67 o Wecklein: 


the vv. thus: 
point after dim her ov. 
the vv. thus: 
conj. appyrots. 986 olor wot Brunck: 
46 Ald.: 46 Blaydes. 


981 


@ Kyvata Kpqmis Bopon, 
Lepav ola ote emt pou 
perew ydpw yviow, @ Zev. 


095 


KaKKW HOTS kavaornoys A, with most Mss., and 


980—982 L divides 
Vauvilliers first placed the 
983—986 L divides 

985 addAnKkros] Subkoff 
987 70] 76 L 
é€ydno L, with most MSs., and 





980 doitdda, coming at intervals: 
goiray was said in this sense of intermit- 
tent diseases : see n. on PA. 758 HKEL Yap 


avrn dua xpdvou, trAdvos tows | ws éferdjo- 


Oy. Not merely paviwdn, as the schol. 
explains it. 

981 f. GAN’ Emrd pou, sc. earl. Cp. Ph. 
806 rami cot orévwy xaxd (the ills which 
lie upon thee).—darherov=deipor, *im- 
mense’; a word of doubtful origin, some- 
times connected with the root of mAéws, 
as meaning (1) ‘which cannot be filled’ ; 
or (2) ‘what exceeds measure,’ a sense 
which Lobeck sought through m)é@pov. 
The word occurs in Attic prose.—If no 
stop is placed after d@aAerov, then Papos 

daherov becomes an acc. of the ‘inner 
obieees with ep pepove : ‘is wild wth an 
infinite weight of woe.’ But émf is then 
very awkward, whether we assume tmesis, 


or still join it with pov. 

983 ff. @ Zev: the hero’s utterance 
begins,—as the play ends,—with his 
father’s name.—Totert = Tist, contracted 


from the Ionic réovor (Her. 1. 37).—1etro- 


vnpévos: cp. Aeschin. or. 2 § 36 Tov OFjwov 
Karatemovnucvoy (‘exhausted’) ody k- 
tows, the regular form of this epic word: 

dAnkros is very rare (C. 7. G. 6303). For 
the \A, cp. Od, 12. 224 amod\Antevav. 

986 otpo. <pot>. The addition of 
pot, Brunck’s remedy for the metrical de- 
fect, is better than Bergk’s insertion, after 
d8bvats, of 68’, which would have a weak 
effect there. 

987 7 8’, the personified vdcos: cp. 
1084: so Ph. 807,76, and 26.758 atry. 
Blaydes writes &8° (Doric), which accords 
with yds and TAduwy, but not with wero- 
pnuévos or aAARKTos: the Doricism of 


~ 
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Thou must not rouse and revive the dread frenzy that visits 
him, my son! 

Hy. Nay, I am crushed with this weight of misery—there is 
madness in my heart! 

HERACLES (awaking). 

O Zeus, to what land have I come? Who are these among 
whom | lie, tortured with unending agonies ? Wretched, wretched 
that Iam! Oh, that dire pest is gnawing me once more! 

OLD MAN (fo HYLLUS). Knew I not how much better it 
was that thou shouldest keep silence, instead of scaring slumber 
from his brain and eyes? | 

Hy. Nay, I cannot be patient when I behold this misery. 

HE. O thou Cenaean rock whereon mine altars rose, what 
a cruel reward hast thou won me for those fair offerings,— 


be Zeus my witness ! 
Ald. (ééydeus T, B: é&etins Harl.): é&6y00’ Cobet. 990--993 L divides 
the vv. thus:—rq@d’— | ob} yap— | orépEarpt—evoowr. 991 Breddpwr 0°] 
Brepadpwr Wecklein. 992 orépEame| oréEayue Valckenaer and Brunck. 
994 f. iepdv olay dv@’ olwy | Ouypdrwv éi mor pedéw xdpw }|viow @ Zed Mss., and Ald. 
Triclinius inserted viv after olay. Brunck changed @uparwr to Ovo.wy, and (like 
Wakefield) qvtow to nvvoas. Instead of dv@ olwy Ouudrwy, F. J. Martin conj. olwp (so, 
too, Seidler, Wunder, and Hermann).—a Zed] In L the first hand wrote fed, but 


added @ above the line. 


tragic anapaests is not always consistent; 
see Appendix to Ant. 110.—BpvxKer: so 
Ph. 745 BpvKouae. 

988 f. dp’ é&y5y bcov Képdos ny ce 
oyn KevOe; ‘Did I not well know,’ etc., 
—referring to 974 olya, Téxvov, x.7.A. Cp. 
Ar. Av. 1019 ME. otuoe kaxodaluwy. IIE. 
ovx édeyou éya mddar; KevOeay is really 
trans. in sense, ‘to hide (thy grief),’ 
though the object is not expressed: cp. 
Ant. 85 xpupy dé Ketbe (rovpyov). The 
rare intrans. cevOm=‘to be hidden’ (O. 
T. 968 n.). 

é&y5n o is Wecklein’s correction of 
the MS. é&ySys, instead of which we 
must at least write ySyno0" (Azz. 447). 
Two explanations of é&ydy00’ have been 
given. (1) ‘Did you well know’ (as 
soon as Heracles began to speak, 983),— 
z.¢., ‘have you now learned?’ Such is 
the schol.’s view: dpa...dcov jv Kxépdos 
TO cuwrady Eyvws; He classed the plu- 
perf., then, with those aorists, referring 
to a moment just past, which we render 
by a present tense (P2. 1289 dmduoo’, 
n.). This is possible, but awkward. (2) 
‘Did you not well know (deforehand),— 
z.é., ‘had not I clearly told you?’ (Paley.) 
The tense has then its usual force; but 
the words lose their special point,— 


j.s. Vv. 


which is that the vesu/¢ must have shown 
him the value of the neglected advice. 

KevOe_v—oKedacar: for the pres. inf. 
(of a continued act), combined with the 
aor. inf. (of a momentary act), cp. PA. 
951 1397- 

990 f. Kpatos BArehdpwv 8’: the 
phrase suggests a movement of the head 
at the moment when the sleeper opens 
his eyes: cp. Ph. 866 kuvel yap av7p dupa 
kdvayer xdpa,—Wecklein, omitting 6, 
takes BAehdpwv wimvov as ‘sleep of the 
eyelids.’ 

992 orépfauw: cp. 486: Ph. 538 
oTepyew Kakd. 

993 Kyvala, instead of Knvalwy: cp. 
818 pnrpwov (n.).—kpytis, the substruc- 
ture, basis, of the altar; Eur. ZH. J. 984 
dui Bwpiav | érrnte xpn7id’, ‘at the altar- 
steps.’ The word has a picturesque force 
here, as recalling the moment when the 
altars were founded by him (237). 

994 f. iepav olwy, gen. of price.— 
ém( pow, lit., ‘in my case’: Ph. 1384 
Aéyes 6’ "Arpeidars dpedos 4’ mr’ éwol Tdde: 
Others explain, ‘against me,’ ‘to my 
hurt’; but this suits the irony less well.— 
The Ms. yvtow has been altered by many 
recent edd. to yvvoeas: but the proper 
force of the midd., ‘to obtain,’ ‘win’ 


IO 


/ 
OTp. a . 


otp. B. 
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olay ap p eov haar, otav* 

HY PH ToT eyw Tpoowew oO Tadas 
yy » 7035 3 4 

whedov ooaos, TOO aKrdynToV 
pavias avOos KatadepyOyvat. 


tis yap do.dds, Tis O YELpoTexvns 1000 
iatopias, os THVO aTHV 
xopis Znvos Kkataknhyoes ; 
Gav’ av moppoblev idoipnv. 
E €, 
2éaré p, earé pe dSUopopov “vVoTaror, 1005 


xsAPf7)> 4 7, A 
3 ead VOTQATOV evvac Oar. 


7a <7g> pov Wavers; mot Khivers ; 
2 dmoheus pr, amrodets. 
7 
3 avaTeTpopas O TL Kal LUCY. 
999 xaradepxOjvac] Hermann (3rd ed.) conjectured that the poet wrote caradepyOjvat 
<Tivt Ovnrav>. He formerly approved Erfurdt’s conj., caradepxels. Frohlich would 


delete xaradepyOjva. 1000 6 xeporéxvys] Erfurdt deleted 6. 1003 idoi- 
pov A, and Ald.: idofuay T: tSouw’ av L, with 7 written over a by an early hand. 


1005 f. 


(Ar. Flut. 196 etc.), seems fitting here, 
since the sacrificial altars may be said 
to have earned the recompense given by 
Zeus. Yvvoas would be simply, ‘hast 
effected.’—@ Zed at the end of the sen- 
tence: PA. 1139 n. 

996 ov pe AdPav=eAwByow we: cp. 
On C. 223 n. 

997 ff. iv, referring back to xpymls 
(993); cp. 358 (n.). Wunder needlessly 
placed v...dc0c0o1s immediately after 
993-—py wor belongs to mpoowdetv, not 
to @dedov, though the latter might have 
come between them; cp. P2. 969 uh mor’ 
wperov uweiy (n.).—akyAnTov: schol. 
dvlarov, aKxarampdivrov.— dvOos = axpuny : 
cp. Ant. 959 Tas wavias Sewvdv... | dvOnpov 
Te évos (n.).—karadepy Oyvat, inf. express- 
ing result, without wore: cp. Ant. 1076 
AnPojvac (n.). Though the malady is 
his own, he can be said ‘to look upon 
it,’ in the sense of experiencing it: cp. 
O.T. 832 mpdcbev 7} roavd? idety | Kn 
€“aUTw cuugopas agiymev ny. 

1000 ff. dovdds=érwdds, one who 
uses éqmdal, incantations, in healing: see 
on O. C. 1194.—Tls 6 xer—poréxvys, se. 
éoriy. (There is no art. before docdds, 


édré pw’ éaré (stc) pe | Stopopov evvaioa | éaré we Svoravov eivaoca L: 
with yp. dorarov in the left margin, opposite dUcuopov evvaca. 
and Ald., has edvaca: in both places; Ellendt conj. evvacdat. 


A, with most MSS., 
T omits the words 


because the insertion of 8s was an after- 
thought.) This is a climax; since, when 
gentle émrwdat failed, the next resort was 
to drugs or surgery: Az. 581 ot mpds ta- 
Tpod copod | Opyvew émmdds mpds TouarTe 
TyeaTt. Xeiporéxvyns iaroplas does not 
mean definitely, ‘one who uses a skill- 
ed hand in healing,’ z.e., a xetpoupyds, 
surgeon, as distinguished from a phy- 
siclan; it rather means properly, ‘a 
practical artist’ (as dist. from an ama- 
teur) ‘in healing’; but, at the same 
time, the xecpo in the compound serves 
to suggest the roxai employed by the 
surgeon. This is quite Sophoclean. 
Cp. Thuc. 6. 72 édcmras, ws eizety, 
Netporéxvars dvraywroapévous, ‘hav- 
ing been pitted like amateurs, as one 
might say, against masters of the art’ 
(where the dat., and not yeporéxyvas, is 
clearly right). | 

Xepls Znvos=‘with the exception of 
Zeus’: not, ‘without the help of Zeus’ 
(schol. ef wy 6 Zevs Bovdorto). 

1003 Oaip’ dv moppwbev iSolpny: ‘I 
should look upon him, from afar, as a 
wonder, ’—-z.e., ‘I should marvel as soon 
as he came within my ken.’ He means 
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Ah, to what ruin hast thou brought me, to what ruin! Would 


that I had never beheld thee for my sorrow! 


Then had I never 


come face to face with this fiery madness, which no spell can 


soothe ! 


Where is the charmer, where is the cunning healer, 


save Zeus alone, that shall lull this plague to rest ?. I should 
marvel, if he ever came within my ken! 


Ah! 


Leave me, hapless one, to my rest—leave me to my last 


rest ! 


Where art thou touching me? Whither wouldst thou turn 


me? 


Thou wilt kill me, thou wilt kill me! 


If there be any 


pang that slumbers, thou hast aroused it! 


éGré we Storavoy etvdcar, and so Brunck. The reading in the text is that of Wunder 


and Hermann (3rd ed.). 
that of 1006 by Hermann. 
lein. 

LOO9 
otpopas x (as B). 


The correction of 1005 was made first by Wunder, and 
1007 7a MSS.: 7a wa Seidler: w@ wat Weck- 

1008 After the second dodels, a letter (u’ ?) has been erased in L. 
dvarérpopas Erfurdt: avrérpopac L, with most mss., and Ald.: ayré- 





that he might scan the horizon long 
enough, in the vain hope of such a pro- 
digy appearing.--Others join méppalev 
with @avpa: ‘I should behold him as a 
wonder from some distant region’: 2.¢., 
the place which contains him must be 
distant indeed. Hermann further sup- 
posed a question: ‘am I likely to see 
such a wonder coming from afar?’—The 
phrase 77\ dev eicopav in Ph. 454 is not 
similar: see n. there. 

1004—1048 This passage consists 
of lyrics delivered by actors (47d oxyvjjs). 
As the Chorus takes no part in it, it is 
not technically a xcouuds, which is a 6p%- 
vos KoLvOs Xopod Kal amd oKHVAS. 

The lyric structure is complex, but not 
obscure. The passage falls into two main 
parts, separated by the five hexameters 
In 1018—1022 (W mat ToUS’ dvdpos...véwer 
Zevs). I. The first part consists of 
1004-1017, in which the first three 
verses correspond metrically with the last 
three. II. The second part consists of 
10231043. (It is equal in length with 
the first part, though the traditional num- 
bering makes it appear longer.) Here, 
the first four verses correspond with 
the last four. Then the central portion 
of part I. corresponds with the central 
portion of part II. Thus: (1) rst strophe, 
1004— 1006, = Ist antistr., 1o15—I1017. 
(2) and str., 1007—1009, = 2nd antistr., 
1027—1030. (3) 3rd str., 10231026, 
= 3rd antistr., 1040—1043. The dactyls 


in 1010—1014, and 1031—1040, could 
also be regarded as forming a fourth stro- 
phe and antistrophe.— For the metres 
see Metrical Analysis. 

1005 f. éaré p, édte...evrvac0ar. A 
restoration of this corrupt passage turns 
chiefly on the following points. (1) The 
corresponding verses of the antistrophe 
(1016 f.) may be taken as showing the 
true metre. (2) L’s variant for evvacar 
in 1005, viz, torarov, may therefore be 
received. evvdoat (a), from etvdgw is 
impossible, since, like evvdcar (edvdw), 
it could only be transitive. (3) In 1006 
the MS. 8toravov is clearly wrong; it 
may have been either a gloss on 8vcpo- 
pov, or a corruption of toratov. (4) 
Hermann’s reading in 1006, éa0” toratov 
edvac@at, is strongly confirmed by the 
metrical correspondence with 1017, }o- 
Adv ToD oTvyepov; hed hev,—a verse of 
undoubted soundness. 

1007 f. 7a....avers: a remonstrance 
against being touched at all. Cp. PA. 
817 dad w odes, Hv mpooblyys. Hyllus 
seeks to place him in a more comfortable 
position,—as Heracles himself soon re- 
quests (1025).—A comparison with the 
antistrophic verse, 1027, Op@oKxe. 5° ad, 
Op@oxer Setdaia, shows the loss of a syl- 
lable here. Hermann follows Seidler 
in repeating wa, which is the simplest 
and most probable remedy. 

1009 dvarérpodas, from avarpérw: 
schol. 6 re dv jovxdoy Tod KaKkod TovTOU, 


IO-——2 


ist 
strophe. 


and 
strophe. 
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®@ ' Sf ; ~ AN) 8 f> v4 ? ¥ b > 
nmTal pov, ToTOTOL, YO avl epre. wdbev €or, @ 

, e ld 7) lA > A \ 
TavTav “EXAdvev adiKdtatoe avépes, ovs 7 IOI 
TOAAa pev ev TOVTM KaTd Te Spia mavTa Kabaipav 

‘ ~ “~ “w 
@\eKopmayv 0 Tddas* Kal vuv émt THE VOTOUVTL 
A“ 5) > 

OU TUP, OUK EyXOS Tis OVHTYWOV OUVK émuTperper ; 


h 
€ €, 


2000 amapatar kpara “Bia Ode IOI5 
3 moh@v TOU oOTUyEpoU; ev dev. 
IIP. & wat rovd’ avdpds, Tovpyov T6de petlov aviKe 
d > > A es \ S8 , \ \  %&e 
n KAT euay popav, ov d€ ovAdaBe, Tol yap ™ EToipa 
* 2 4 x } >? > oO / , N »” 
és mhé€ov 4 Ov Euov owlew. TA. Wave pev eywye, 1020 


1010—1014 L divides each of these five hexameters into two shorter verses. 
The first hexameter is divided after 7d 7d rot: the second, after é\\dvwv: the 
third, after mévrwe: the fourth, after rdd\ac: the fifth, after éyxoc. 1010 7oro- 
Tot appears also as tororol, érrorot or érro Tot, 76 TO Tot (L), and rodrd rou 
(R, etc.), which last is the reading of Ald., retained even by Brunck. Triclinius, 
omitting rororo?, wrote jmrral wou <vdcos>* 7 5 abd’ Epwes <mot> rider éor’, w.— 


yo MsS.: 7 0’ Schaefer.—rééev] Kochly conj. mdf 30’. 
Wunder writes av@pwrwyv.—ots MSS.: ofs Wakefield. 
L.—xara re MSS.: cata 6€ Wakefield.—avra] Blaydes writes mo\)a. 


médw kwhoas avérpewas. Cp. Arist. 
Hist. An. 8. 24.(p. 605 @ 11) Kav 7 Kaé- 
apa (T& Udara), avarpérovow avira oi tarot 
rais omAats, ‘trouble’ them. For the 
perf., cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 131 aAuT%pov 
avreo érpepev, Os avarérpopev éxelvou Tov 
mwdovroy (‘overthrown’). <Aeschin. or. 1 
§ 190 modes avarerpopéras : or. 3 § 158 
Tiv worAw aponv avarerpodéra. In O.C. 
186 rérpopev is from tpépw: but the 
classical use of that perf. is ordinarily 
confined to the intrans. sense (Od. 23. 
237 TéTpopev GAN). 

6 tu kal pion, anything that Zas closed 
the eyes, z.¢, any part of the pain that 
has been lulled to rest. This is simpler 
than to supply vocov with avarérpodas, 
and to take 6 7e as acc. of respect (‘in 
so far as...’). Cp. Ar. Vesp. 92 qv & 
ov KaTapvon Kav axvny. 

1010 43°: cp. 987 n.—dbev eer’, 
‘whence are ye? Of what stock? Can 
ye be indeed of Hellenic race, and yet 
so heartlessly ungrateful? Cp. Od. 17. 
373 wélev yévos etxera elvar; —Her- 
mann explains wo0ev éoré as=‘ whence 
do ye appear to aid me? (zsde miht 
auxilio adestis?):—a complaint that they 
do zot appear. He compares Od. 2. 267 
oxes00e dé of nAOev ’AOHvyH: but might 


1LO1L ‘EAdvwr] 
1012 év wévT@] év et rovTan 
1LO13 ovKc 


better have cited /7. 16. 800 ovedd- 
dev 5€ of ev bdeApos. The version is 
tenable in itself, put is not well suited to 
the context. Heracles is addressing the 
men who are actually around him,—the 
Greeks (some of them his own merce- 
naries) who have brought him from Eu- 
boea. Cp. the very similar passage in 
Ph, 1203 ff.: add\N, & Edvor, &y yé poe 
evxos opétate. ...Elpos, ef robev, | 4} yévur, 
n Bedréwv tL, wpordupare. He is not 
making a merely rhetorical appeal to the 
absent,—‘ afl those who had been bene- 
fited by him,’ as the schol. says. In that 
case, he would not say, wavrwy “EAAavev 
aducwraro. avdpes: he had toiled for all 
Hellenes. 

1011 ods refers to ‘ENAdywy, not to 
dydpes. If the acc. be right, kabalpwoy 
here= ‘ridding of pests.’ In this sense, 
the verb is properly said of places (1061 
yatay ka@aipwy): but the bolder use here 
seems possible, and is not excluded by 
év ovr, since the thought is of the gain 
to seafarers. I hesitate, then, to receive 
the tempting ots (‘for whose good’). 

1012 ff. év wovtw: cp. Eur. A. F. 
222 ff., where Amphitryon denounces 
the ingratitude of Greece towards Hera- 
cles:—ov6’ *EANGS’ qvec’, od dvéfouat 
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It hath seized me,—oh, the pest comes again !_-Whence are 
ye, most ungrateful of all the Greeks? I wore out my troublous 
days in ridding Greece of pests, on the deep and in all forests ; 
and now, when I am stricken, will no man succour me with 
merciful fire or sword? 

Oh, will no one come and sever the head, at one fierce 
stroke, from this wretched body? Woe, woe is me! 
_ OLD Man. Son of Heracles, this task exceeds my strength, 
—help thou,—for strength is at thy command, too largely to 
need my aid in his relief. 

Hy. My hands are helping ; 


émirpéwe. V? (as corrected), Vat.: od«k dworpéewe. L, with most mss., and Ald.— 
Wecklein writes dvrirapéter: Nauck conj. ovééy dpéfe. (Frohlich épéfar) : Blaydes, 
od xépa Tpéwe (but in the text he has rpépar). 1016 = xpéra] Wecklein 
writes cdpxka.—Bia Wakefield: Biouv Mss. 1018—1022 L divides the first 
hexameter after dvdpdc: the second, after poyav: the third, after éuod: the fourth, 
after ddvvay : the fifth, after éfav¥oar. Further, swifewv stands in a line by itself. Thus 


the five vv. form eleven lines. 





dé] ot re B.—oot re yap dupa 


more | cvyav, kaxloryny NauBavwy és rats’ 
éuov, | WY Xphv veoroots Totade wip, NOy- 
xas, dada | dépovcay édNetv, wovriwy 
KadapuaTtwy | xépcou T amotBas, ‘as 
a reward for purging sea and land.’ Cp. 
7b. 400: ‘he went into the uttermost parts 
of the deep, making peace for the oars 
of men.’ Pind. 4. 1. 63 (of Heracles) 
dccous mev ev xépow KTavuav, | docous de 
movTw Onpas aidpodixas. 

kara re after 7oANd pev: cp. Ant. 1162 
gwoas mev... | A\aBwy re (n.).—Bpta, from 
the same rt as dpis, dpupds, dévdpov, ddpu 
(Curt. Atym. § 275): the only sing. found 
is (rd) dptos.—a@dexdpav, impf. of drAéxw 
(Ant. 1285), expresses the wearing effect 
of continual labours: cp. Ph. 252 dewddv- 
nv: 26.686 &rdvd’. 

Kal vov...odK émurpéiers ‘and now will 
no one turn fire or sword wpfon me,’— 
z.é@., ‘come to my rescue’ with it? The 
repetition of ovk with the verb gives a 
passionate emphasis: see n. on Azt. 6 
(ovx dawn, after obdéy yap ot? add-yewdy 
etc.).—The reading darorpépet has better 
authority (cr. n.), but seems untenable. 
It has been explained as, (1) ‘not-avert,’ 
=‘apply’: (2) ‘advert (from other uses),’ 
‘turn wholly against me.’—rode=ésol: 
cp. 305 n.—vp: thus Philoctetes prays 
to die even by fire (P%. 800).—éyxos 
= lpos: cp. 1032, Az. 95 etc. 

1016 f£. The MS. reading, dmrapdéat 


1018 avnxe A, with most Mss., and Ald.: dvelxe 
L (with 4 above, from a late hand): hence Nauck writes ap ei’. 


1019 f. ov 


Eumdeov 7 Se éuod | cwifew | L. The only variant 
in the MSS. is éwrAewy (B, T, and, acc. to Subkoff, Lc). 


See comment. 


xpara Plov, is explained as, ‘to sever 
the head from life,’—z.¢., to destroy life 
by striking the head from the body. 
This extraordinary phrase is surely not 
Greek. It has been supported by a 
corrupt verse of Eur., Welen. 302, opixpov 
(cuixpds Badham) & 6 Kacpos dpr’ darad- 
AdEat Blov: where Keil reads dp@p’, Nauck 
kpa7’, and Hermann odpkx’. But, what- 
ever be read there, dmadAdéa Biou is 
widely different from dmapdéa Biov. I 
hold, with Paley, that Wakefield’s Bto 
ought to be substituted for Biov, which 
might easily have arisen from tot orvye- 
pov.—Cp. //. 14. 497 amnpatev dé 
Xauace | aden ody wHdnke Kap y. 

1018 rotpyov 1dSe, the task of lift- 
ing the sufferer (who is lying apomerjs, 
976) into a position of greater ease (1025 
mpochaBe kovploas).—petLov is proleptic 
with dvyKe, ‘has risen, so as to be 
greater’: cp. Dem. or. 2 § 8 7p0n peéyas. 
The usu. constr. of dvynkew, as= ‘to reach’ 
a certain standard, is with es, as if here 
we had els pettdv re. 

1019 £. 7 kar euav popav, with uel- 
gov: O.C. 598 wetfov 7 kar’ avOpwrror (n.). 

ool ydp éroipa, sc. padua, ‘for strength 
is at thy command,’ és wAéov yf Sv eod 
oofev, ‘in too large a measure for the 
saving of him by my means,’ z.@ ‘so 
largely, that you have no need to save 
him by my means.’ 


1st anti- 
strophe. 
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ZOPDOKAEOYS 


Nabizrovov & sodvvay ovr evdobev ovre Bupabev 
€oTt por e€aviccat Biorov> TovavTa veer Zevs. 


2 mpoadaBe Koudioas. 


, oy A vas > 9, AQ? AQ, 
otp.y- HP. w@ mat, wou ToT €l; TEE pe 70,0€ jue 
€ €, ia Saipor. 


1025 


Opdoke SO av, Opdoxe derraia 


2 Stohova NpLAs 


3 - > 4 4 
8 amoTiPaTos aypla vomos. 


@ Ila\dds Iaddds, trode p av AwBarar. 


1030 


39 .N A 
L@ TAL, 


N Moye 9 > , 9 , ¥ » 
Tov ™“vTop oiKtipas aveTidOovov eipvaov eyyos, 

oa ~ ~ “~ Yy a 
Tatocov €was vio KAHOOs, aKOU O ayos, @ pm exd\woeV 


1021 f. 


dduvav...Biorov Musgrave: dduvav...Bidrov MSS.—Otpabey | éorc por B: 
Oupay? év-lecri yor L, A, with most Mss., and Ald. 


In L the accent of & is so 


high up (under the first a of a gl. @apudxov) that it might be overlooked; the 
first corrector (S) has added the apostrophe after @vpaf’, and deleted a smooth 
breathing on eort. The first hand had already indicated @vpaev by writing @ over ¢. 


—véwe| veo B. 1023 
mat mat L, with most MSS., 
(omitting @). 
é lid id L. 


The Mss. give oot re ydp dupa | ép- 
twreov 4 Su éuod odtev. The correction 
of umdeor (‘full’) to és wAéov is due to 
Meineke, and is confirmed by the follow- 
ing 1 with the inf.: cp. O. Z. 1293 
petfov 7 hPépew: Eur. Hec. 1107 Kpelooov’ 
q pépe Kakd. 

The Ms. words, ool te ydp dppa, are 
unquestionably corrupt. This is shown 
by two things: (1) Opa is incongruous 
with the context; strength, not keenness 
of sight, is in question; and, even if it 
were suitable, it could not be reconciled 
with any probable emendation of the 
following words. (2) te is unmeaning 
and impossible. I believe that I have 
found the solution by the slight change of 
cot te ydp Spua into col yap érolpa. 
The corruption began by otpa passing 
into épya. How easy this would have 
been, may be judged from //. 21. 252, 
aierod oluar’ éywv, where Philetas read 
éupar’, as in Zl. 8. 349, Topyots éupuar’ 
éywv, Aristarchus read otuar’. 

In the Appendix are given the pro- 
posed explanations of the vulgate, and 
various conjectures. 

1021 f. Aairovov 8 dduvav: cp. 
El. 1002 ddumos drys: Eur. 7. 7: 450 dov- 
Nelas... | ...avolmovos. The adj., found 
only here and in 4z. 711, recalls the 


@ mat Seidler (and so, acc. to Subkoff, L’): 6 
and Ald.: 
Nauck conj. » yéve (=1041 @ Atds). 
Dindorf writes ala?, iw (the second éw is wanting in K, Harl., 


mat mat Hermann 
1026 @ 2@ iw 


@ walt o wat R: 


epic Ad@cxyndys. It is proleptic predicate 
with éavicat, ‘to effect that his life 
shall forget,’ etc. The reference of Biorov 
to Heracles would be clearer if we could 
read éore ot (not éorw oi, cp. 650): but 
p-ov is confirmed by év8o8ev, ‘from my own 
resources’ (cp. 730 olko. n.).—Odpadey, 
by the help of others: cp. Eur. #./. 713 
ws Oupabev eixdoat (2.e. without personal 
knowledge).—The Ms. 68dvav...Budrov is 
tenable, but less probable, and much less 
forcible.—rovatra véwer Lets, z.¢., so 
grievous a doom. Not, ‘such healing is 
of Zeus alone.’ 

1023 ff. rade: he indicates the place 
at which Hyllus is to take hold of him.— 
TLS pe...rpdcraBe Kovdloas, literally, 
‘lend a helping hand in raising me thus’: 
the pron. depends on the partic. only. 
For this sense of the verb, cp. Plat. Legg. 
p- 897D kai éué rhs droxpicews tyiv... 
dixatov mporrkauBave, ‘it is right that I, 
too, should #e/p you with the answer.’ 
mpdoAaBé pe could not mean literally, 
‘lay hold on me,’ which would be mpooha- 
Bot wou (cp. Ar. Lys. 202, etc.). Kovdloas 
denotes the act in which, when done, the 
help will consist. For this quasi-pro- ’ 
leptic use of the aor. partic., cp. Plat. 
Gorg. 516B réd€ Tolyuy mor Xdpicar dro- 
Kptv dLevos. 
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but no resource, in myself or from another, avails me to make 
his life forget its anguish :—such is the doom appointed by Zeus! 


Hr. O my son, where art thou? Raise me,—take hold of 3rd 
me,—thus, thus! Alas, my destiny! strophe. 
Again, again the cruel pest leaps forth to rend me, the gas — 
strophe. 


fierce plague with which none may cope! 

O Pallas, Pallas, it tortures me again! Alas, my son, pity 
thy sire—draw a blameless sword, and smite beneath my collar- 
bone, and heal this pain wherewith thy godless mother hath made 


etc.). 1027—10483 L divides the vv. thus:—OpaoKxer— | dechata— | drrori- 
Baroo— | vdcoo— | 7dde pw’ af —| Tov gdvoav7’— | dvewipovov— | matcov—x\ri-| 
doo— | oa wdrnp — | av wd’— | atrwo— | w did0— | & yAuKio— | etvacdy p’— | &xv- 
mwétra— | Tov pédeov Pbicac. 1LOSL «@ IIadd\ds IladAds Dindorf: é& Ila\Xas Mss. 


The correction of é# to @ was made by Seidler, who wrote the v. thus: @ IIa\nas, 
76d pw’ ad AwBara’ iw wat <mait rov>, the next v. then beginning with dvcavr’. 
Hermann similarly inserted <iw roiv>. Bergk gives iw iw Ilad)\ds. 1O33 riv 
girop’ oixretpas Dindorf: rév dicavt’ oixrip’ Frohlich: rév ptcavr’ oixreipas MSS.: 
gvoavr’ oixretpas Campbell. Blaydes conj. rév warép’ oixreipas. 1O85f. éuas] 
qua L.—KAndos] KAnidoo L: kAntdos x, and Ald.—dxo6] dxou L.—@ pw’ éxddwoe A, 
and Ald.: 6 w’ éyé\woev L, with an erasure after 6, perh. of €: in marg., yp. éx6- 


Anoev otov XoAT Expice Tov XiTHva, 


Blaydes conj. éd\éxynoev: A. Spengel, éddrwaer. 





the movement 
Cp. Fh. 
O. T. 


1026 io Saipov: 
causes a new access of pain. 
1186 aiat, aiat, | daluwy daiuwr. 
1311 éw datyov. 

1027 ff. @pa@coKer denotes the shoot- 
ing spasms: cp. 1083 éinge: Ph. 743 
diépxerat, | Sidpyxerar.—derdaia: the ae is 
long here, though sometimes short (Azz. 
1310 n.).-dtror(Baros = ampdcBaros : cp. 
1214 TwoTwwavwy (n.). The personified 
vooos is ‘unapproachable’ in the sense 
that no healer can successfully cope with 
it. Cp. 1093 dardarov...Kampooryyopov. 

10381 ITad\Ads. Athena was always 
a guardian goddess to her half-brother, 
Heracles; of whom she says in //. 8. 
363 ff., reipduevov oweoxov br’ Evpvobfos 
déOrwv? | 4 To 6 pev KAalecxe Tpds ovpa- 
pov, abrap éuée Leds | 7@ éradeEnoovoay 
am’ ovpavddev mpotaddev. She was con- 
stantly represented in Greek art as pre- 
sent with Heracles during his labours, 
or as honouring and comforting him in 
seasons of repose. Sometimes she gives 
him a flower or a wreath; sometimes a 
refreshing draught. And, after the close 
of his mortal toils, it is Athena Niké who 
escorts him to Olympus. (Cp. n. on PA. 
728.) The art-literature of the subject 
will be found in Roscher, Lex., p. 2215. 
Attic black-figure vases often illustrate 
this relationship,—one which was the 
more welcome to Athenians because 
Heracles was essentially a Dorian hero. 


1032 dvrop, Dindorf’s correction 


of g’cavr’, gives an incomparably better 
verse than Frohlich’s tov @voavr’ olktip’. 
It is very improbable that otkrup’ would 
have been corrupted into the aor. partic. ; 
but a rare word, such as irop’, would 
easily have become voavrT’. Dindorf 
is clearly right in holding that the v of 
g@vrwp would be short, though metrical 
convenience might sometimes cause it to 
be lengthened in such compounds as 
dutenopvropa (Anth. 6. 44), which could 
not otherwise come into a hexameter. 
He might have added that the verse, 
addvaro. 6é€ IIrépwra, dua mrepopirop’ 
avayKnv, is prefaced by Plato with the 
remark that it is o} opddpa re Eupwerpov, — 
a comment which, as W. H. Thompson 
observes, may apply to the i no less than 
to the d€ (Phaedr. p. 252C). Hesychius 
has @vTopes* yevynropes. For the spell- 
ing olxrlpas, cp. 464 n. 

averi8ovoy: schol. dveudonrov, éd’ 
ovdels oe méuperat ws TarpoKTévoy. 

10835 f. eds imo KAndos: ‘under 
the collar-bone’ must denote a stab in 
the upper region of the breast: it cannot 
mean decapitation. For v7é with gen., 
in a local sense, cp. Azf. 65 n.—éxddw- 
oev, an epic word (//. 18. rrr), here 
partly suggested by the thought of the 
venom working in his veins. Cp. 1142 
éxujvat. The v. 2, éxodnoev (schol.) was 
intended to mean, ‘has used the hydra’s 
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oa paTnp dGeos: Tay ao emiSouyut TET OVe'ay 
y 
QUTWS, GO aUTWs, WS pP wWrEecer. 


> \ 3 , y ¥ / 
© Avs avOaipov, evvarov evvacdv bw 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


1038 
@ yhuKusS “Avoas, 


IO4I 


2 aKkuTeTa pop@ Tov médeov Plicas. 


o mohha on Kal Geppa * 


Kove epputa tda8e cuppopas, didar, 


aVAKTOS, OLALS otos QV ehavveran, 


1045, 
* KOU oye Kod 


Kat XEpoL Kat vaTourt pox Onoas eyo 


” 


KOUVTW TOLOUTOV OUT G.KOUTLS 7 Atos 
mpovlynKkev ov? 6 oruyvos Evpvobevs enol, 


otov 760 9 Sodk@ms Oivéws Kdpy 


1050 


“~ ~ ~ b) “~ > , 
Kabnbev wows Tots emots “Epwiav 


vpavTov aupiBrAnorTpor, 


1038 ay Seidler and Erfurdt: 
@ Ads avéatuwrv Seidler. 


av MSS. (mv B). 
& Ards abaiwwv, | w yAuxds ’Atédas MSS. 


© didAdUpAL. 


1089 f. & yduKis “Aldas, | 
In L the words 


© Odo avdaiuwy, which had been omitted from the text, have been added (by the 


first hand, not by S) in the right-hand marg., in line with wdeoev 


to form a verse preceding ® yyAukic atdac. 
Triclinius : 
wxuréra L. 


eWvacdy pw elvacov L, with most Mss., and Ald. 
L044 rdode cuudopas r: 


: they were meant 
1041. ctvacov etvacov Turnebus, after 
1042 wxurérg] 


Tacde suugopac L. 1045 olas B, 





gall against me’: but the Attic sense of 
Xo\dy was ‘to be medadyxoros.’ 

1O39f. aitws: for the smooth breath- 
ing, see n. on O. TZ. 931. —yAunds ; cp. 
O. C. 106 ir’, @ yAuKetae maides apxatiouv 
DKdrov (n.). 

1041 avOalpov: nom. for voc., like 
w TAduwy (O. C. 185). This adj., found 
only here, =duatuos, duaiuwy (O. C. 330 
n.), avdduatmos (2b. 335), as denoting the 
fraternal tie. But at@acuos, as used in 
O. C. 1078, 1s merely ‘kinsman.’—It is 
as the son of Zeus that he invokes 
Hades. 

1042 f. okuméra, an epic epith. for 
a horse (/7. 8. 42), or a bird (Hes. Op. 
210).—Bloas (7); 709 n. 

1045 otats, not otas, is clearly right 
here. éAad’vew can take a cogn. acc. de- 
noting the cozrse on which one is driven, 
as Ar. Muh. 29 wodXods riv mwarép’ édav- 
vets Spduous: but when it means ‘to vex’ 
or ‘harass,’ the troubles inflicted are ex- 
pressed by the instrum. dat., as in the 
examples cited by Dindorf: Az. 275 


hUmy...eAnrAarac: Eur. Andr. 31 Kkaxots 
ehavvouwat: Lom 1620 €hatveras ouppopars. 
1046 @ wodda 8) x.7.A. This 


speech, down to v. 1102, is translated by 
Cicero in 7zsc. 2. 8, where the fact that 
the poets recognise pain as an evil is 
illustrated by the laments of Philoctetes, 
Heracles and Prometheus. 

Cicero’s version is essentially that of 
an orator; the true test for it would be 
declamation. But even a reader can 
feel its sonorous vigour, and its Roman 
gravity; Cicero succeeds as Lord Derby 
succeeded in much of the //ad. The 
rendering of the Greek is very free, some- 
times inadequate, but always manly, and 
highly terse; indeed, the 57 lines of the 
original become 45; in one place, eleven 
verses (1079—1089) are reduced to four 
(vv. 30—33). 

Oepud: Gepuds was said (1) of a hot or 
rash temperament (Azz. 88) : (2) of arash 
deed, as in Ar. Lut. 415 @ Oeppov Epyov 
xevbctov Kai mapavouov | ToAu@vTe Opav. 
Here Gepud is not ‘rash,’ but expresses 
intense conflict with deadly peril; as we 
speak of ‘a hot fight. ; 

kov Adyw kaka fitly follows Seppad, the 
word which recalls the moment of dire 
stress. His trials had been fiery, and 
grievous, not in report or name alone. 
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me wild! So may I see her fall,—thus, even thus, as she hath 
destroyed me! Sweet Hades, brother of Zeus, give me rest, give 
me rest,—end my woe by a swiftly-sped doom ! 

Cu. I shudder, friends, to hear these sorrows of our lord ; 
what a man is here, and what torments afflict him ! 

He. Ah, fierce full oft, and grievous not in name alone, 
have been the labours of these hands, the burdens borne upon 
these shoulders! But no toil ever laid on me by the wife of 
Zeus or by the hateful Eurystheus was like unto this thing 
which the daughter of Oeneus, fair and false, hath fastened upon 
my back,—this woven net of the Furies, in which I perish! 


T, Vat.: 


Kaka MSS.: Kat Néywy mwépa Wunder. 


volacot: see comment. 1051 
hand.—épwiwr L: épwrydwy yr, 


erasure, from w. 


No Adyos could express to others what 
the épya had been to the doer. In 47. 
761 ff. a similar antithesis is implied: 
Towra go tat?’ éoriv, ws bev év hoy | 
aNyewa, Tors & iSotocy, olrep ctdoper, | 
péeyicTa mdvrwv wv owwm éyo Kakav: 
grievous enough to hear; but far worse 
to see. For ov Adyw, cp. Az. 813 Kod 
NOyw delEw povov: El. 1453 xamédaccev od 
Aoyw povov. Thuc. 6. 18 adutvecOar ov 
hOy@ GAN Epyw MaAXov. 

The Ms. reading, kal Adyw kaka, is 
certainly wrong, for two reasons. (1) 
When the required sense is, ‘grievous to 
tell,’ xax& becomes, for Greek poetical 
idiom, too weak; we need such a word 
as dewd or ddyewd. This objection does 
not apply to a phrase of ironical form, 
such as o¥ Neym xaxd. (2) Idiom would 
require kai éyew rather than kai Ndyy. 
Cicero, no doubt, read xal \0yw (‘O multa 
dictu gravia, perpessu aspera’); but that 
proves nothing. In Azz. 4 ot’ arns drep 
was the only reading known to Didymus 
(c. 30 B.C.). 

1047 xepot refers to deeds of prow- 
ess: vorourt to feats of sheer strength, 
as when he took the place of Atlas, or 
carried the Erymanthian boar to Myce- 
nae.—Cicero’s version, Quae corpore ex- 
anclavi atque animo pertult, has caused 
the inference that his text contained an 
equivalent for azimo. Wecklein sug- 
gests that he read orépvotot (cp. 1090), 


oiag L, with most MSS., and Ald. 
Hense would write kai Aéddm xaxd, making 
those words change places with pmoxOjoas éyu. 
Harl., and Ald.—xai vdrowt] Wecklein conj. kal orépvowwe: 


1046 xo’ Adyw Kaka Bothe: kal Adyw 


1047 xepoi] xepi A, R, 
Hartung writes kxdav- 


éuois] éuot L, with o added above by a late 
and Ald. 


1052 did\Avuar] L has o in an 


but misunderstood it. Perhaps, however, 
Cicero felt his rhetorical antithesis to be 
warranted by the idea of anguish implied 
in pox Oyoas. 

1048 f. KotTw: kai here=‘and ne- 
vertheless’; cp. Av. 332 n.—dkouTis 7 
Avos (for the place of the art., cp. 762), 
since the dpyadéos xéAos “Hpns (//. 18. 
i119) was the prime source of all his 
troubles. Hera caused Eurystheus to 
be born at Argos a little before the 
birth of Heracles at Thebes (Z/. 19. 
114 ff.), and afterwards gave the hero 
into his power. But she also persecuted 
Heracles directly, as when she sent the 
serpents to his cradle (Pind. WV. 1. 40), 
or drove him by storms to Cos (//. 14. 
253 ff.).—apovOnkev, of setting a task: 
Ant. 216 n.—HipvoGeds is not elsewhere 
named in the play: cp. 35. 

1050 ff. otov 7168’...dugiBr. Kabn- 
bev = olor sig? aupiBrnorpov éorw, 6 
Kabjwer : 184.—8o0A@mts, ‘with de- 
ceitful feces smiling on him while plot- 
ting evil. — “Epwitoyv .. - dphlBAnorpov : 
cp. Az. 1034 ap ovK Bows Tour’ éxd)- 
Keug eV Eipos; The epithet vhayvrov marks 
that the ‘net’ is the robe: just as, in Aesch. 
Ag. 1580, tpavrois év rétras “Epiwtwr, 
it marks that a real robe is meant. (So 
an eagle is mryvos kvwy, Aesch. P. V. 
1022.) A net would properly be de- 
scribed as mAexTév rather than tdavrov 
(cp. Pollux 7. 139 dexrvom)dxos). 


3rd anti- 
strophe. 
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TEVPALTL yap Tpoo pay Oev eK pe eoXaras 
BéBpwKxe capkas, TEV MOVOS T apTnpias 


pope Evvoixovv: ék 6€ 


yAwpov aiud pov 


1055 


TETOKED non, Kai diébOapuwor déuas 
TO Trav, adpdor@ THE Xerpo Geis Ted. 


KOU TOUTS hoyxn medids, 0 


vf o yyyevns 


oT paros Tvydvrev OUTE ae Bia, 


ov? “EdXds ot7 ay\waoos ov? conv éyo 


1060 


A , e ‘4 ¥ , 
aed Kalaipov LXOPLYYV, eopace IT @ ° 


yun Sé, Onhdus 


*dvoa Kouk avdpos dvaw, 


pov Be dn Kabetre pacyavou dixa. 
i) mat, yevou jou Tras ETHTUMLOS “YEYOS, 


Kal [1 TO PNT pos _Ovopa. mpeo Bevorns TEov. 


1065 


00s 401 Xepow oo aUTOS é€€ otkov haBov 
és xelpa THY TEeKoVTAY, ws Elda odda 


1053 f. écydras.. 


567): mvedpovds TY: 
wénrrwkev A, Harl., 


.cdpxas] Wecklein writes éyxara...capxds (from Cicero’s morsz 
lacerat viscera).—meipovds 7 L, with »v written over X 
wievnovas 7 A, Harl., 
and Ald. — dvépOappar] duepOaprar B. 


by the first hand (cp. 
1056) rérrwxev| 
1058— 


and Ald. 


1060 xov Taira was altered by Elmsley to Kour’ abrd, because ore follows. 


Blaydes and Wecklein, keeping xo’ ratra, 


1053 f. mpoopay Ov, ‘plastered’ to 
his sides: cp. 468 dpriko\Nos. —eoKaTas 

.odpkas, z.¢., not only on the surface 
of the body, but to the inmost parts. 
Cicero renders the phrase by wzscera. 

wedpoves T dprnplas : ‘the suspend- 
ers of the lungs,’ z.¢., the bronchial tubes 
which convey air to the lungs. For the 
sing. mAeduwv in a collective sense cp. 
Plat. 72. Pp. 84D 6 Tay mveupdtwr Te 
owpare Tapias mAevuwv. Asto the word 
dprnpta, see Appendix. 

1055 fodet, ‘drains,’ ‘empties’ (of 
air): his breath is arrested by the spasms: 
cp. 778 omapayuds...rhevpnovev av Oqparo. 
Though the grammatical subject is cel - 
Bdnorpov, the agent is properly the ve- 
nom itself; §vvovkovv, since this inter- 
ruption of the breath is frequent. For 
this use of fodeiv, cp. Ar. Ach. 278 po- 
gioer TpUBNov (empty it). Cicero well 
renders, Urgensque graviter pulmonum 
haurit spirttus. 

xAwpov, fresh, vigorous; cp. Theocr. 
14. 70 Woe Te oe ds (=€ws) yoru XAw- 
pov (‘youthful’).—Not ‘discoloured’ (de- 
colorem sanguinem, Cic.). 

1057 ddpdorw, ‘indescribable,’ un- 


change otre to ovdé in all five 


utterably dreadful; not, ‘inexplicable,’ 
z.e., of unknown origin.— xeupwbels: cp. 
279 0. 

1058 f. Kov...0v0’. It is wunneces- 
sary to change o¥@’ to ot8’. The se- 
quence ov...ovre is foreign to Attic prose; 
and an Attic poet would presumably 
have avoided it where od was followed 
by only one negative clause: @g., in 
O. C. 702 08 veapos ovdé yhpa, etc., ore 
is improbable. In Theognis 125 od yap 
dy eldeins avdpos vdov ovdé yuvacxos, where 
the MSS. have ode, ovdé stands in Aris- 
totle’s quotation of the verse (2zh. Lud. 
7. 2). But when, as here, several clauses 
with otre follow ov, an Attic poet might 
imitate the frequent Homeric usage : 
é. £., Od. 4. 566 od viderds otr’ dp Keywwv 
modvs otre mor duGBpos. So zd. g. 136 fF. 
ov is followed by two clauses with oltre, 
and in /7. 6. 450 f. by three. 

A6yxy Medias, the spear of the war- 
rior on a battle-field; as when Heracles 
fought with Laomedon of Troy, with 
the Amazons, or with Augeas king of 
Elis (Apollod. 2. 7. 2). 

otpatos Tuydavrev: after sacking 
Troy, and ravaging Cos, Heracles went 
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Glued to my sides, it hath eaten my flesh to the inmost parts ; it 
is ever with me, sucking the channels of my breath; already it 
hath drained my fresh life-blood, and my whole body is wasted, 
a captive to these unutterable bonds. 

Not the warrior on the battle-field, not the Giants’ earth-born 
host, nor the might of savage beasts, hath ever done unto me 
thus,—not Hellas, nor the land of the alien, nor any land to 
which I have come as a deliverer: no, a woman, a weak woman, 
born not to the strength of man, all alone hath vanquished me, 
without stroke of sword! 

Son, show thyself my son indeed, and do not honour a 
mother’s name above a sire’s: bring forth the woman that bare 
thee, and give her with thine own hands into my hand, that I 

may know of a truth 


places. 1059 @npews Bia] Onpioce Bia L. 1062 éfrvo ofca 
KovK dvips dvow MSS.: for otoa Nauck writes dca (after Steinhart, who, however, 
read 69\v). Blaydes adopts this, but with @7Auwv. Reiske conj. @7\uv cxoica: 


Mudge, OfAus Kovx exouc’ dvdpds pvow (received by Hermann). 


1067 L has 


el66, made by S from eféw: Nauck writes ‘6w. 





to Phlegra (sometimes identified with 
Pallené, the westernmost headland of 
the Chalcidic peninsula), and helped the 
gods to vanquish their Earth-born foes. 
In Pind. JW. 1. 67 Teiresias predicts what 
Heracles shall achieve, érav Oeot & 7re- 
Siw Préypas Teydvrecow pdyav | avrid- 
fwow. In the Gigantomachia on the 
pediment of the Megarian Treasury at 
Olympia, Heracles fought at the right 
hand of Zeus (cp. Ausgrabungen, vol. Iv. 
pl. 20 4). Early Attic vase-paintings of 
this subject associate him with Zeus and 
Athena (Roscher, Lex., p. 2211). 

Oypecos Bla seems to be a general 
phrase, including both the Centaurs (@7- 
pav, 1096) and the wild beasts (1092 ff.). 
Cicero understood it of the former only, 
non biformato tmpetu | Centaurus. 

1060 f. dyAwooos profits by the 
suggestion of yf in the adjective “HAAds 
(Ph. 256 “Eddddos yijs). The BdpBapos 
has zo ‘language’ properly so called: to 
the ear of the Hellene, he merely twit- 
ters like a bird (n. on Azt. 1002). Cp. 
Pind. 7. 6. 24 ovx éorw otrw BapBapos 
otre TaNniyyAwooos mods, ‘barbarous or 
strange of speech.’—ov@’ oonv: the di- 
vision of mankind into Greeks and bar- 
barians is exhaustive; but the range of 
earth traversed by Heracles extended 
beyond the dwellings of men (cp. 1100 
ér’ €oxaros Toros). It seems unneces- 
sary, then, to regard this third clause as 


merely a rhetorical summary of the other 
two.—yatav: antecedent attracted into 
relative clause: O. C. go7 n. 

1062 f. OnAvs for Adela, as in the 
Homeric O7dus é€pan (Od. 5. 467): O. C. 
751 n.—Nauck’s correction of otoa into 
gioa is indispensable, if avdpds be re- 
tained; the alternative would be to read 
dyip, which is less probable. For the 
cogn. acc., cp. Az. 760 avOpwrov piow | 
Br\acrHv.—povy...dy: Ant. 58 n.—kab- 
etXe, brought low, destroyed, as in Az. 
517 (of death).—acydvov dlxa: the 
warrior laments that he has not fallen in 
combat; cp. Aesch. Hum. 627 (of Aga- 
memnon’s death) kal radra mpos yuvackés, 
ov Tt Ooupiows | Tofos EéxnBdroow wor’ 
"Apafovos. 

1064 f. ‘yevov, show thyself: yeydés 
and ér1jrupos cohere, making an equiv. 
for yujovos: hence there is no awkward- 
ness in having two forms from yiyvoua. 
Cp. 1158: Az. 556 det o’ Saws rarpos | 
delEers ev éxOpots otos é& otov ’rpddyns.—Td 
pntpos Svopa: she is such in name only 
(817).—mpeoBevdons, prefer in honour: 
Eur. Hipp. 5 rods pev océBovras raya 
mpecBebw Kparn.—éoyv is, in strictness, 
redundant; cp. Plat. Lege. 887 B mpo- 
Tyundy Bpaxvroylay maANOY 7 LKoS. 

1067 ff. «80, which Nauck changes 
to t8, is in accord with usage (cp. ¢.¢., 
678, O. C. 889 dws ci5G: Ph. 238 ws 


(da). 
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> 3 \ 3 ~ ~ A , e “~ 
El Toupov adyets paddov 7H KelvyNS OpwY 
hwBytov eidos ev diky KaKovpevor. 


+A) = , s ” , , 
uf, @ TEKVOL, TOAPNOOV: OLKTLOOV TE fle 


1070 


a 3 4 4 4 ; 
TO\NOLTW OLKTPOV, OTTLS waTE TapHEVoS 
BéBpvxa Kdaiwv: Kat 760° ovd dv eis more 

, 3 KA 4 4 > 93 ~ , 
TOvd avdopa dain mpooF idew dedpaxdra, 
G\N aoTévaKTos aley elTopynv KaKots. 


vuv © é€« TovovtTov Oydruvs yUpywat Tadas. 


1075 


\ ”~ ‘ ~ 4 4 
Kal vov tpocefav ornft mdyociov rarpos, 
aoxépat S omotas TavTa ocupdopas vio 


mérovla: deiEw yap 


7QS > 4 
Ta0, €kK Kahuppator. 


idov, Oeaobe mavres aPduov Sé€uas, 


6pare TOV SVaTHVOY, WS OiKTPaS Exe. 


7 A Ss , + a) 
alat, @ Tadas, atat, 


1080 


COadiev arns omacpos dptiws 00 av, 
dinge wAevpav, ovd dyvpvacrdv p éav 
goukey 1 Tarawa SiaBdpos vdcos. 


1068 4 Keivns] 7 ’Kelvns T. 
aoris L (=s Tus). 
éorounv L, with most Mss., and Ald. 


el rovpoy «.7.-A. The constr. is, ef 
padrov adyels, dp@v Tovmdy AwByrov eldos, 
h (7d) kelvns (AwBnrov eldos) év dixy KaKov- 
pwevov. For the omission of 76 before 
kelyns, Cp. 929 TO Keioe Sedpo 7 (n.).— 
KaKkovpevoy as in Ph. 228, O. C. 261. 

Cicero represents this passage by a 
single verse, /am cernam, mene an tllam 
potiorem putes. WHence Nauck rejects 
v. 1069. But the inference is most un- 
safe, as another instance will show. The 
passage beginning with édo¥ (1079) and 
ending with é&dpunke (1089) shrinks, in 
Cicero’s version, to three lines and a 
half, viz., Videte cuncti: tugue, caelestum 
sator, | Lace, obsecro, in me vim coruscam 
fulminis! | Nunc, nunc dolorum anxt- 
jeri torquent vertices: | Nune serpit ar- 
dor. Thus Cicero wholly ignores vv. 
108s ff.: he ignores vv. 1o80—1084 also, 
except in so far as their general sense is 
blended with his version of 1088 f., dat- 
puTat...cgwpuncey. Yet the Greek text 
there is clearly sound. 

1070 f. 16’, expressing entreaty, is 
similarly combined with toApynoov in 
Ph. 480 f.: 16°’, tépas tot moxAos ovx 





1069 Nauck brackets this v. 
1074 eimrduny schol. on Az. 317, where this v. is quoted: 
[Acc. to Subkoff, eiwréunv is in A, B, T.] 
Meineke conj. eéxéunv: Blaydes, also érovmunp. 


1071 wore] 


1075 nipnua] evpnua MSS. 


SAns pds, | TOAUNoOV, K.T.A.—ATroANOTo LW 
oiktpdéy: cp. O. 7. 1296 ofov Kal orvyobvr’ 
émouxtioa. Cicero: Aiserere! Gentes nos- 
tras flebunt miserias——dore wapQPévos: 
the schol. compares //, 16. 7, where 
Patroclus weeps ire xovpy | vnmrin.— 
BeBpvxa might seem strange in such a 
comparison; yet cp. 904, where Bpuxdaro 
is said of Deianeira. The fitness of the 
word is more evident in 805, as in O. 7. 
1265, and 42. 322, Tavipos ws Bpvywpevos. 
For the perf, cp. gwéuvka (puKdouat), 
péunka (unkdouat), 

1074 dorévakros: as Ajax was dyé- 
gyros d&éwy Kwkupdtov (At. 321).—eiwo- 
pny, not ézrero, though rév8’ dvdpa pre- 
cedes: cp. O. C. 6 n. The imperf., 
which was read here by a scholiast of 
the Ajax (cr. n.), is certainly prefer- 
able to éomépnv, though the aor. would 
also be right, if he was viewing the past 
as a whole. If éordéunv were read, aiév 
would go with acrévaxros: though de is 
not necessarily incompatible with an aor. 
(Ph. 1140 n.).—etréunv kakots: cp. Eur. 
Phoen, 408 was & Ges “Apyos;... | ovK 
010’: 6 daluww wu’ éxddecev rpdos Thy TUXNV. 
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which sight grieves thee most,—my tortured frame, or hers, when 
she suffers her righteous doom ! 

Go, my son, shrink not—and show thy pity for me, whom 
many might deem pitiful,—for me, moaning and weeping like a 
girl ;—and the man lives not who can say that he ever saw me 
do thus before; no, without complaining I[ still went whither 
mine evil fortune led. But now, alas, the strong man hath been 


found a woman. 


Approach, stand near thy sire, and see what a fate it is that 


hath brought me to this pass; for I will lift the veil. 


Behold! 


Look, all of you, on this miserable body; see how wretched, 


how piteous is my plight! 
Ah, woe is me! 


The burning throe of torment is there anew, it darts through 
my sides—I must wrestle once more with that cruel, devouring 


plague! 


Cp. O. 7. 546 n. 


1077 oxéyai 6 MSS.: 
L080 dicravoy L, with 7 written over a by an early hand. 


oxéwat @ Nauck. 


1078 7d85’| 765’ B. 
1081 aiai, 6 Tddas, 


aiat] al ai w rddac ai ai L, with e e written over the last two syllables by a 


A 


at...é 


1885) ; 


later hand. ai é r: 


(Teubner ed., 


formerly aiat rddas (ed. 


ais al w tadass & & Ald.: alat, & radas Dindorf 


1860). 1082 éOarwer] 


Hermann conj. @0ahkyé pw’.—dpriws 86° af,] dpriwc’ 6 8 aS L: dpriws: 66° ad 


most MSS., and Ald. 


So dxorovdety to éoyw (Plat. Phaedo 
107 B), Tots mpdyuaow (Dem. or. 4 § 39), 
2.é., to follow their lead. 

1075 é« tovodrov: cp. 284 n. 

1076f. Kal vov...cTHO..., oKkafar dS’. 
The first clause is introduced by kat, the 
second by 6é (instead of re), as in Azz. 
432 ximets iddvres iéuecOa, orv Oé vu | 
Onpwued’ evOds. The effect of dé is to 
throw the second clause into relief by a 
slight rhetorical antithesis (as if wév had 
followed or). This expressive 8’ should 
not be changed to 6’. 

1078 dei~w ydp: the ictus on yap does 
not spoil the rhythm, because the chief 
stress falls on the verb: cp. O. C. 1540 
x@pov 0’, éreiyer yap me TOVK Oeov mapdr, 
Below, in 1247, the case of ov is simi- 
lar.—é€k Kkadvuppdtev = éxxexaduppévor, 
since e« here=ééw, ‘outside of’: cp. Od. 
15.272 orw To. Kal éyav éx warpldos (sc. 
ejui), ‘I am an exile.’ The sense is 
different in Aesch. Ag. 1178, ék Kadup- 


pdarov | ...dedopxws, where éx=‘ forth 
from.’ 
1079 dod: cp. 821 76° (n.). 


1081 It is best to retain alat, a 
TaAas, aiat, L’s reading. Hermann and 


others, taking ala? ® rddas as a dochmiac, 
read éé or é @ instead of the second aiai, 
placing it in a line by itself. Dindorf 
formerly read aiat rddas (deleting & and 
the second aiat), as an iambic dipodia: 
but his latest text gives aiat, d@ rddas (as 
a dochmiac). Nauck requires bacchii, 
and suggests iw jot, Tddas, med. A brief 
interjection of this kind could take almost 
any metrical form; and, in the absence 
of a lyric context, the metre here can- 
not be defined with certainty. 

1082 ff. e€adwer is trans., ue being 
understood, as after éumpyoov in PA. 801 
(n.).—dirys: cp. 1104.88’ ad should be 
taken with €0adwpev, because (1) 60’ fitly 
stands in the first clause, and (2) diye 
thus gains force by its abruptness: cp. 
1088 f. If a point were placed after 
dpriws, 66° would still be better than 6 6’. 
—8ujée, a word used by medical writers, 
as Wakefield pointed out; e.¢., Hippocr. 
Morb. 1. 5 bh’ éwuradv ddvvar diatocovow 
dddore GAAY TOO cduaros.—aybpvacrov: 
cp. Eur. fr. 683 wav xpuuds avris mreupa 
yupvager yods ;—SvaBdpos: distinguish 
diaBopov (pass.) in 676. Cp. Ph. 7 vocw 
...dcaBdpw (n-). 
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1085 


evoeioov, avak, éyKaTaoKn ov Beédos, 


TATED, KEPavVoV. 


qvenner, eFopyn KEV. 


re) VOTA Kat OTEpV, @ 


OaivuTar “yap av maAL, 
3 Epes XEpEs, 

thou 
vpets O€ Ketvor On Kabléaral’, 


ie) paxioves, 
Ol ToTE 


1090 


Nepeéas évo.kov, BovkKd\wy addoropa, 
héovT, amharov Opéupa Kam poonyopon, 
pig karepydoacbe, Aepvaiay & vopay, 


Supva T apLKTOV urmoBdpove oTparov 
Onpar, vBpiaT Hy, avopor, UITEPOXOV 


1095 


Biay, 


"Epupavéidy te Onpa, tov & vireo yOovos 
"ALoov TpikKpavovy OKVAGK, ATpPOTMAYOV Tépas, 
dens “Eytdvns Opéupa, Tov TE ypvoéwv 


1085 Gvaé] ’wrak (szc) 
de (szc, not dé) Keo. L: 


L.—dé£ar pw] d€€ar we L. 


1087 Gvai] GvaéL. 1091 tyeio 


buets éxetvo. A, with most Mss., and Ald.—xaéécraé’ | 


Dindorf, Campbell and Subkoff agree in reporting L as having xareord6’: but it has 


1085 f. Séar p’: cp. Ph. 819 @ 
yata, dé&ar Oavaciudv pw Srrws éyw.—Din- 
dorf is probably right in regarding these 
two lines as anapaestic dimeters, each 
short of a foot (Bpayuxaradnkro). Her- 
mann, writing “Avdy instead of *At8n, 
made them iambic verses with spondees 
in the second place (icx.0ppwyckoé). 

1087 £. éévoewov suggests the force 
with which the brandished bolt leaves the 
Thunderer’s hand; éykardoknwov, its de- 
scent upon the victim’s head.—8alvurau: 
Cp: 771. 

1089 f. qvOnKev: cp. 1000 aos (n.): 
Ph. 258 % & éun vooos | det réOnre (n.). 
For this rare perf., cp. Thuc. 2. 49 é&yv- 
Onxos. 

& Xepes: cp. Lh. 1004 @ xetpes : 2b. 
1354 W...KUKAOt (D.).—@ voTa Kat OTEpY 
Quoting from memory (with & orépy’ in- 
stead of these words), the rhetorician 
Apsines (c. 240 A.D.) cites this passage 
(Spengel Rhet. 1. 400) as an instance of 
pathetic apostrophe,—subjoining it to 
another example from Sophocles, viz. 
O. 7. 1391. Dindorf notes this (ed. 
1860). 

1091 tpets 5é ketvor: for dé cp. O. ZT. 
10Q7 (n.). This reading is not better 
than tpets exetvor, but has better authority, 
because the de in L (cr. n.) was not likely 
to have been interpolated.—kabéo-ra’, 


not merely ‘are,’ but ‘have come to be.’ 
For xa@ecravac in this sense, see on At. 
435. The form of expression is due to 
the emphasis on tpets: ‘yours is the 
plight to which those arms have come.’ 
It is a compressed way of saying, Tovodroe 
duets Kabéorare, éxeivor 5 (dvres) etc. 
For éxetvos referring to the past, cp. O. C. 
1195 od & els éxelva, wh Ta viv, dro- 
oxoret: for its juxtaposition with dyets, 
2b. 138 60° éxeivos éyw. 

1092 f. Nepéas, a valley in Argolis, 
about three miles s. w. of Cleonae, four 
and a half s. E. of Phlius, and eleven nN. 
of Argos. The lion is described by 
Hesiod (7%. 331) as Kotpavéwy Tpnroto 
Neuelys 70’ “Améoavros, Treton and Apesas 
being mountains which partly enclose the 
valley. It was in Tpyrov (‘the caverned’) 
that the monster had his den. Pindar 
calls Nemea the xdproc Aéovros (Ol. 13. 
44); also Ads dAoos (ZV. 2. 9), from its 
temple of Zeus, in a cypress-grove. 

dAdoropa (0. C. 788 n.), as Hesiod 
calls him miu’ dvOpwras (Th. 329).— 
a&wrhatoy = aré\acroy, unapproachable: 
cp. Pind. Ff 12. 9 amwrdrots édlwv Kepa- 
Aais.—atpooryopoy, lit., ‘not affable,’— 
boldly applied to the intractable beast 
with which men can establish no rela- 
tions. The word has here much the 
sense of ampdcourov: cp. O. C. 1277 76 
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O thou lord of the dark realm, receive me! Smite me, O 
fire of Zeus! Hurl down thy thunderbolt, O King, send it, O 
father, upon my head! For again the pest is consuming me; 
it hath blazed forth, it hath started into fury! O hands, my 
hands, O shoulders and breast and trusty arms, ye, now in this 
plight, are the same whose force of old subdued the dweller in 
Nemea, the scourge of herdsmen, the lion, a creature that no 
man might approach or confront; ye tamed the Lernaean 
Hydra, and that monstrous host of double form, man joined 
to steed, a race with whom none may commune, violent, law- 
less, of surpassing might; ye tamed the Erymanthian beast, 
and the three-headed whelp of Hades underground, a resistless 
terror, offspring of the dread Echidna; ye tamed the dragon 


xabecTad’ (p. 77 A, line 3 from bottom). 
See on Ph. 1014 adva. 
virelpoxov MSS. 
(1568). Tov & or tovd’ xr: Tovd? Ald. 


1095 didvaé Dindorf: didvh Mss. 


1096 wrépoxyov Bentley, and S. Clarke on J/7. 2. 426: 
1097 7dv 6’ L: the first ed. who gave this was H. Stephanus 





dvompdvorcrov Kampooyyopov ordua. Ver- 
gil’s description of the Cyclops has been 
quoted (Aen. 3. 621), Mec visu facilis nec 
dictu affabilis ulli; but Polyphemus could 
speak. 

1094 Bia katepydacacbe: Heracles 
throttled the lion, which was invulner- 
able: Eur. H. F. 153 dv év Bpoxors édow | 
Bpaxtovds dno’ ayxovacow éedetv. This 
was the first of his labours; and thus he 
won the lion-skin (Pind. /. 5. 47). 

Aepvatay 0° vdpav: see 574 n. Eur. 
H. F. 419 Trav Te juptdxpavov, | modvpovoy 
xiva Aépvas, | tdpay é&er’pwoer, | Bédect 
7 dupéfar’ idv. This a@dos—usually 
made the second—is closely connected 
with the first; it is wrought in Argolis; 
and it completes his equipment by giving 
him the poison for his arrows. In both 
these labours, as in others, he is the 
aeELKAKOS. 

1095 f. The next two exploits are 
also linked. Sent by Eurystheus in quest 
of the xdmpos (8jpa 1097) that haunted 
Mount Erymanthus in north Arcadia, 
Heracles passed over Pholoe, a wild up- 
land district on the borders of Elis. 
Here he was: entertained by the Centaur 
Pholos, and routed the other Centaurs 
who flocked to demand a share of his 
host’s wine. 

Supa : Diodorus (4. 69) applies this 
word to the Centaurs. Cp. Pind. P. 2. 
47: Ixion and Nephele begat a son Cen- 
taurus; és | trou. Mayvytidesow éni- 
yvur’ év Ilaniou | opupots’ éx 5’ éyévovro 





atpatos | Oavyacrés, adudorépors | 6- 
fotoe ToKketot, TH paTpodey pev KdTw, 
Ta 8’ UarepOe marpos.— dpuxtroy, with 
whom it is impossible to hold humane 
intercourse; Eur. Cycl. 429 ducxrov dvdpa: 
cp. ayuéia (Thuc. 1. 3).—tirmoBapova, 
usu., ‘mounted on horses,’ and so some 
take it here as= mounted on horses’ legs’; 
but it is more simply explained as ‘ moving 
like horses.’ —®npov: cp. 556.—tBprorry, 
dvopwov: intemperance and violence were 
essential attributes of the Centaurs (ex- 
cepting Cheiron): cp. 565. Eur. H. / 18r 
reTpackenés 0 UBpicua, Kevratipwv yévos. 

1098 ff. “A.dov tplkpavov oKtAak : 
a three-headed Cerberus seems to have 
been the usual type in early Ionian art; 
while on Attic black-figure vases of the 
middle and later style he is two-headed: 
see Roscher, Lex. p. 2205. Hesiod, the 
first poet who names Cerberus (7%. 311), 
gives him fifty heads. 

"Ex dvns Spéupa, as in Hes. 7%. 310: 
but in O. C. 1574 he is the offspring of 
Tartarus and Earth. In //. 8. 366 ff. 
Athena saves Heracles when Eurystheus 
sends him é& épéBeus dEovra xiva orvyepov 
"Atéao: cp. Od. 11. 623.—Pluto said that 
Heracles might take Cerberus, if he could 
do so without using any weapon. The 
hero succeeded, and having shown his 
living prize to the terrified Eurystheus, 
restored it to the nether world. (Apollod. 
2.5. 12 § 8.) 

Xpvoéwv: in tragic dialogue ypvceos 
usu. suffers synizesis, but there are several 
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4 4 4 3 > 3 3 , 4 
OpdKovro, prov pddas’ er EaXaTOLS TOTOLS. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


IIOO 


- addov TE pox ov pupa eyevoapny, 
Kovoels TpoTAaL ETTHTE TOV ELV XEpav. 
vov Oo oo avapOpos KaL KOT Eppak@pevos 
Tuphys UT aTNS exrremo pOnwat Tadas, 


0 7S apiorns LNTpOs QVOPLAT HEVOS, 


T1O5 


0 Tov KaT aoTpa Znvos adn Bets YOvos. 
GND’ ev ye Tou TOO loTe, KaV TO pydev @ 
Kav pndev epTro, THY "ye Opdoacay Td.d€ 
XEupaoopar KAK TOVOE* T poo pOdoL [LOVOD, 


Ww _€KOWaX OD TAC Ww ayyedhew OTL 


ILIO 


Kal Cov KQKOUS YE Kal Javav eTELT ap ND. 


A 
= 


@ TAnpov “ENXas, 


TévOos otov €loop@ 


eouray, avdpos Toved y el ohadynoerat 


TA. 


Emel _TOper es VT Upovnacar, 
ouyyy TOPArXov KAvGi pov, voowy OMOs. 


TATED, 
Bees 


AUTO OMAL yap o Ov dtKkara TVYXOVEW. 


1100 én’ éoxarors] emer Xarour L. For em éaxarous romots Hense conj. yijs em’ 


ETXATOLS : 


L: tpdma’ y and Ald. Cp. 751. 


exceptions, such as fr. 313: fr. 439: Eur. 
Low 1175. 

The golden apples, brought from the 
garden of the gods, originally meant the 
winning of immortality. Hence this a@dos 
properly comes after the Cerberus, though 
the latter is sometimes made the last (Eur. 
fT. F. 427). 

Spdkovra pyrdwv pidak’. The garden 
was in the far west, where Atlas supports 
the sky, beyond the stream of the Oceanus 
(Hes. 7%. 215). When Zeus espoused 
Hera there, a wondrous apple-tree (udéa) 
sprang up. This tree was committed to 
the care of maidens called Hesperides, 
daughters of Night (Hes. Zz. a sweet 
singers; and it was guarded by a terrible 
dragon, coiled round the stem (Eur. 4. 
F. 397, Paus. 6. 19. 8). Heracles slew 
this dragon with poisoned arrows (Apoll. 
Rh. 4. 1396 ff., where the monster is 
named Addwv). 

ém’ éoxdrows rémro.s: for ézi, cp. 356. 
So Hesiod 7%. 518 melpacw év yains. 
Eur. Tipp. 742 ‘Horepiiwy 5° émi unhs- 

oTopov axrayv dvucatme Tav doday, | ty’ 
TOV Tomes wy mopgupéas Niuvas | vavTais ov- 
xé0’ Gddv véue. The garden was some- 


6 


Nauck, é’ éoxdroot ys or ém éoxdros x 4ovoes. 


L102 rporat’ 
1106 avindels] a’ dybcio L, the 





times placed among the Hyperboreans 
as by Apollod. 2. 5. £1, and prob. by 
Aeschylus in the IpounGeds Avouevos, 
Strabo 4, p. 183: sometimes in Libya, or 
in Spain. 

1101 .6xQv, a general word, in- 
cluding both the tasks done for Eurys- 
theus (the d@Ao: proper),—such as the 
five just enumerated,—and other enter- 
prises, such as the warfare against Lao- 
medon and the Giants (1058). In the 
temple of Athena yarxloxos at Sparta 
Pausanias saw mod\g pev trav dOdAwY 
“Hpaxdéous, woddka 06 kal wv EPeNOVTIS 
KaTw@pdwoe (3. 17. 2). As to the cycle 
of the ‘twelve labours,’ and its probable 
origin, see Introduction, § 2.—éyevrdpyyv : 
schol. érepdOnv. Cp. Ant. 1005 éumipwr 
éyevouny (n.). Eur. 4. 7. 1353 Kal yap 
woévwv On wuplwy éyevoduny. 

1102 yepav, valour (488); for the 
gen., cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 147 Tpotaia Ta 
woteiwy...drédeveay. Cicero well ren- 
ders, ec guisquam e nostris spolia cepit 
laudibus. 

1108 £. dvapOpos, like éxvevevpic- 
bévos, since his whole frame has been un- 
hinged and unnerved; so Eur. Or. 227 8rav 
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that guarded the golden fruit in the utmost places of the 
earth. 

These toils and countless others have I proved, nor hath any 
man vaunted a triumph over my prowess. But now, with joints 
unhinged and with flesh torn to shreds, I have become the miser- 
able prey of an unseen destroyer,—I, who am called the son of 
noblest mother,—I, whose reputed sire is Zeus, lord of the starry 
sky. 

But ye may be sure of one thing:—though I am as nought, 
though I cannot move a step, yet she who hath done this deed 
shall feel my heavy hand even now: let her but come, and she 
shall learn to proclaim this message unto all, that in my death, 
as in my life, I chastised the wicked ! 

Cu. Ah, hapless Greece, what mourning do I foresee for her, 


if she must lose this man! 


Hy. Father, since thy pause permits an answer, hear me, 


afflicted though thou art. 


letters 67 (which are still traceable) having been erased after av. 
1108 pndév éprw| Blaydes writes wnxéb’ eprw. 
opadnoerat] 
1114 sapéoxes] Wecklein conj. tapeixers: Blaydes, wapins (as Heim- 


conj. KaKxovpyous. 1113 


éoet. 


I will ask thee for no more than is 


my due. 


avdndns A, R. 
L111 == xaxovs ye] Cobet 
Meineke and Nauck conj. oganeio’ 


soeth), or rapjxas. Wunder wrote elzrep mapeoru. 


Ww avy vécos | wavlas, a&vapOpds elue xa- 
obevw wéAn.—KaTeppakwpévos: cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 1023 (the eagle rending the flesh 
of Prometheus) Suapraynoe cwpmaros péya 
paxos : Lycophron 1113 kal wav Naki fovea’ 
év hovais Wuxpdv Séuas.—rudArs, cacca, 
unseen: fr. 533 7 5’ és avdprov det | rupddv 
gore. Cp. Eur. Med. 1200 (the fatal 
robe consuming Glaucé’s flesh) cdpxes & 
dm’ éctéwy wore tevxivov Sdxpu | yvabmots 
adnrots hapudKwv adrréppeor. 

1105¢£. dplorys, since Alcmena, daugh- 
ter of Electryon and Anaxo, belonged on 
both sides to the Perseidae, and so traced 
her descent from Zeus himself.—vo- 
pacpévos: it is not necessary to supply 
-yovos from 1106: cp. fr. 84 KatapKel ToDde 
KekAfjoOa marpos.—avdnPeis: cp. 736: 
Ph. 240 abdmpar 5é mats | "AxerAr€ws. 

1107 To pydev d: cp. Az. 1275 Fon 
Td ponder Bvras: Ant. 234 Nn. 

1108 kav pdtv epmw: the adv. is 
emphatic; cp. 773: l. 1014 o@évovca 
pndév. Powerless as he is to seek her out, 
he is still able to execute his vengeance 
if she be brought to him. 

1109 ff. yeipdoopar: 279 n.—KdK 
tovde: Eur. Med. 458 duws 5¢ xdx rave’ 
ovx drrecpyKkas pirdots | yKw: also ws éx TwVde 


J. Ss. V. 


(Az. 537, etc.).—tv’ éxd8ax 67... ciyyér- 
Ae, with grim irony: see on O. C. 1377. 
—Kakots ye is far better than Cobet’s xa- 
KoUpyous, which, indeed, would mar the 
point. The ye is very expressive: it 
means, ‘when guz/t is to be chastised, I 
am strong even in weakness,—even unto 
death.’-—@avev, since he thinks of his life 
as already closed: cp. 1137 xrelvaca. 
1112 £. & tXypov “HAAds: cp. Eur. 
HI, F. 877 pwédeos ‘“ENAds, & Tov evepyéray | 
dmoBanels: and 26. 135.—ogadyoerar, not 
opadjoe, since & TAfmov “ENAds is rather 
an exclamation than an address. oadeio” 
ret. would be an easy correction (cp. 
O. C. 816 Avwnbels oer), but is needless, 
—The poet may have preferred this verb 
to the more natural orepijoerat as more 
forcibly expressing a disaster (cp. 297, 
719). Elsewhere the genitive after o@dA- 
Aouat always denotes, not a person, but 
a thing (dd&ns, rUxNs, XonUdTwY, etc.). 
1114 ff. twapéoyes followed by wapa- 


- ©X@v is somewhat inelegant, but it should 


not too hastily be pronounced spurious: 
cp. 967 (Bdacw, after Baows): PR. 1219 
oretywy followed in the next v. by orel- 
xovra (n.).—voorav Spws: cp. O. C. 666 
n.-—Olkara: 409. 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


4 N : a ¢€ , 
60s pot CEAUTOY, MY) Pana beas ae OaKvEL 


Pup dvTOpyos: 


ov yap av yvoins ev ois 


Xaipev mpoOvuper Kav oToUs adyets parny. 


HP. 
ovdev 
TA. 


puv cor, ots 


HP. 


TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. déky’, evriaBov dé a) 
TA, 


HP. 


1117 
in A and Harl. 


1 POS TOU; 


L117 Sds por oeavtov, give thyself 
to me, 2z.¢., listen to what I would 
say, pa TorovTov Sicopyos (wy) ws 
Sdxver Ovpo@, without being wrathful in 
the degree to which thou art (now) stung 
by passion; z.¢., in a less wrathful mood 
than that to which thy present anger 
excites thee. dvcopyos agrees with the 
subject to dos, rather than with ceauror, 
since dds pot ceautév (PH. 84 n.) is equi- 
valent to mifotU wor. Ovum is best taken 
with ddxve only, though it might go 
with dvcopyos also. For ddxve., cp. 254. 
—Prof. Campbell, reading the subjunct. 
Sdkvy, construes ws py ToTovToy ddaKxyy 
K.7-A., ‘that you may not be so exceed- 
ingly ‘vexed with rage, being grievously 
distempered.’ But ws should then pre- 
cede p71. 

With the conjecture ToLovToy (masc.), 
the sense would be, ‘not in the mood to 
which thou art stung by anger.’ This 
would be simpler, but is unnecessary. 

1118 f. ov ydp av yotns: the sup- 
pressed ‘protasis is ef pn doins: cp. O.C. 
g8 n.—év ots xalpew mpobvpe?, in what 
a situation, under what circumstances, 
you desire a triumph,—the intended 
victim being already dead. év ois is used 
as in 1122: for ots, instead of d7ovs, in 
the indirect question, cp. O.C. 1171 n. 


elrav 6 xprcers Anfov: os €y@ vooav 
Euviny: QV ov TroukiAhets TONAL. 
7S HATpOS Ko 7s ELNS ppaoov év ots 
Hpapte OUx EKOVT LG. 
o _TAYKEKLOTE, Kb TOpELyyow yap av 
7s TATPOPOVTOY | patos, OS khveww ELE 5 
eXel yap OVTWS WOTE LT ouyay T peTELD. 
ov OnTa TOUS ve mpoa bev HwapTnpevors. 
GAN ovde pev O71) TOUS y &b 


T1120 


T125 


Mpepav Epets. 


pavys KQKOS yeyos. 
Neyo rebum Kev ApTLOS vEeor payns. 
Tépas TOL da Kakov ebéomicoas. 


1130 


rocovrov] Mudge conj. ToLovT ov, and SO Brunck reads. ——This v. 1s omitted 
1118 dv yvoins év ois] Hense conj. 
1119 yalpe] Wecklein writes xAéeuw. 
with ¢ over e from a later hand.—zoxidders} Nauck writes kwriddes ( 


ev yvoins av ois. 
L121 évvinu’| Eweinw’ L, 
=)ahels). 


There is no class. example of yaipev 
évy twe as=‘to rejoice zz a thing,’ the 
regular constr. being yalpew rivi or émi 
mut; in Aesch. Zum. 996, xalper’ év 
aiciuiaws wAovTov, év=‘amidst.’ rpuddv 
éy Twe occurs, but is not exactly similar. 
—kav Stois aAyets poarnv, and under 
what circumstances you are bitter with- 
out cause,—z.é., against one who is really 
innocent. 

1121 moukiAXes, of riddling speech, 
as in 412 Tl more moxidas éxyets; He does 
not understand the allusions in yalpev 
and a\-yets.—mradat expresses impatience: 
cp. PA. 589 n. 

1122 £. THs pyTPdS...ppdowy «K.7.A.: 
cp. n. on 928: PA. 439 dvatiou wey pwros 
ékephoowa, | ...7e viv Kupel.—vov éorw: 
some edd. give vuv torw: but the verb. 
is here merely the copula, not substan- 
tive (‘exists’).—ots @ tpaprev: év is. 
carried on from the first ofs to the second, 
as in 423 to moAddotow from solos év 
dv Opwrroiww. 

1124 kal twapepyyow: kai gives an 
indignant emphasis to the verb,—‘hast 
thou zzdeed...?? cp. Ant. 726 (n.) of T7- 
Nexolde Kal didatduccOa 5h | Ppovety...; 
It could also mean, ‘even,’ ‘so much 

s’; but this would be hardly so forcible. 
—For ydp in an angry question, cp. O. C. 
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Accept my counsels, in a calmer mood than that to which this 
anger stings thee: else thou canst not learn how vain is thy 
desire for vengeance, and how causeless thy resentment. 


HE. 


Say what thou wilt, and cease; in this my pain I un- 


derstand nought of all thy riddling words. 


Hy. 


I come to tell thee of my mother,—how it is now with 


her, and how she sinned unwittingly. 


He. Villain! 


What—hast thou dared to breathe her name 


again in my hearing,—the name of the mother who hath slain 


Speak,—but give heed that thou be not found a traitor. 


She is dead, lately slain. 


thy sire? 
Hy. Yea; such is her state that silence is unmeet. 
HE. Unmeet, truly, in view of her past crimes. 
Hy. And also of her deeds this day,—as thou wilt own. 
HE. 
Hy. These are my tidings. 
He. By whose hand? 


phet of ill-omened voice! 


1123 viv éorw,, ofs 6’] viv écr’ év ols &’ Harl., and so Blaydes (with éo7’). 
As to accent, most MSS. and Ald. give viv éorw: L, viv éorly 
1128 épeis.] épeto; L. 


writes viv gory ws 6’. 
(and so Hermann). 





863.—Trapepyyow, of zzczdental mention ; 
Her. 7. 96 Trav éyw, ov yap avayxaly 
é&épyouae és toropins Noyov, od} Tapapue- 
py na. 

1125 warpoddyrov, fem., as the poets 
use cwrip (O. 7. 81 n.), poveds (Eur. 
I. T. 586), xedovadrns (26. 141), “EAAnv 
(Heracl. 130), etc. The word ought to 
mean, ‘slayer of her own father’; but 
here its reference is decided by the sub- 
ject of the principal verb, as in Od. 1. 
299 (exrave marpopovja). A still bolder 
use occurs in Eur. Ov. 193, where the 
sense of mrarpopévov parpos is relative to 
nuas in 191, while the subject of the 
principal verb is 6 PotBos. 

as KAvew éué, the last person who 
ought to hear it. The emphasis on the 
pron. is, however, very slight; cp. 1220: 
O. ZT. 1048 wor ibeiv éué: Ph. 299 (n.). 

1126 éxer ydp ovTws, sc. éxeivn. This 
suits the context better than to make 
éyec impersonal (‘the case stands thus’). 

1127 od 87a (cvyav mpéret), Tots ye 
tpdoGev rpapt., by reason of them, in 
view of them: for the caus. dat., cp. 
Thuc. 3. 98 rots mempaypévors PoBovmevos 
tovs ’A@nvaious. 

1128 GAN ovdée pév 81} Epets (G7e cryav 
mpémret) Tots y’ eh Hpépav, by reason of 
this day’s deeds. Heracles has said, 


A wondrous message, from a pro- 


Nauck 


bitterly, ‘Silence is indeed unfitting, in 
view of her crimes.’ Hyllus replies, ‘It 
is so also in view of her deeds to-day,— 
as you will admit, when you know all.’ 
His father must learn that she has died, 
and that she was innocent.—dAN od8é 
pev 57, rejecting an alternative, as in Az. 
877. (Cp. ddrAu pev 67 in 627.)—Tots... 
éh pépav=Tols oiuepov memparyyuévors. 
The sense of é¢’ juépay is usu. ‘ for the 
day,’ as in Her. 1. 32 rot ém’ nuépyv 
éxovros: Eur. £7. 429 ris ép’ qudpay Bo- 
pas. Here the phrase is perhaps tinged 
with a sad irony,—‘this day’s portion of 
evil.’ Cp. O. C. 1079, where kar’ duap 
=‘to-day,’ though 26. 682 kar’ jap 
means, as usual, ‘daily.’ 

1129 k«akos, by defending her; he 
is a true son of Heracles (1064 ff.) only if 
he abhors his mother. 

1130 déyw: cp. Ph. 591, Ant. 245. 
—dptiws veoopayyns: the same phrase 
occurs in Az. 898: cp. Amt. 1283 (Téb- 
YNKE...) ApTe veoTduotot TWAHY WAL. 

1181 eéomoas, as having announced 
what no human. wit could have foreseen, 
—since Deianeira, as Heracles supposes, 
is happy and triumphant. So Theseus 
says to Oedipus (O. C. 1516), moda yap 
ce Oearrifovd’ dp& | kod Pevdddrnua.—répas 
implies incredulity.—6id_ kakov, ‘in ill- 
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164 TO’OKAEOYE 


TA. auTn Tos auT7s, ovdevos 7 pos éxTOTrov. 
HP. olpou: mpiv os Xpny op ef Enns Oaveiy yepos; 
TA. Kav cov otpadein Ovuds, et TO Tay pdbous. 
HP. Oewvou Adyou Karnpgas: eimé O vOELs. 1135 
TA. dara 70 XPNE NILApTeE Xpnora open. 
HP. XPHOT » @ KAKLOTE, mTaTépa oov Krevaca Opa; 
TA. orépynpa yap doKOUTG. poo Bahew oelev 

darypaThay ws TpoTeloe TOUS EVOOV yapous. 
HP. kat tis TroaovTos dappaxevs Tpaxivior ; I140 
TA. Néooos maar Kevravpos eléreano€ vw 

Tormoe HilTp@ TOV Gov éexunvar 7oOor. 
HP. tov iov dvaTnvos, otyomar Tahas: 

¥ > » , > +> » 

oh@dN OAWAa, PEyyos OVKET ETL MOL. | 

Yy ~ \ “~ 7 3 Y 

olor, Ppova oy Evppopas w eotaper. 1145 
1132 abrijs r: atric L.—éxromov] Meineke conj. évromov: Hense, olkérov. 
1134 «dv cod Schaefer: xdv cov L, with most Mss., and Ald.—orpadein] o7pa- 
poin Ald., with A. 1135 xarijpéas] xarnpéac L. 1136 dirav TO Xphw 
Tuapre MSS. ‘Meo monitu Erfurdtius comma posuit post ypjw’’: Hermann. Nauck 
writes dirdoty TO phu’.—uwudvn Heath (and L?, acc. to Subkoff): pyopévn L, with 


most Mss., and Ald. 1137 ypior’] xphor (not xpijo7’) L, as in Ph. 450. 
1138 orépynua] Nauck writes orépynépa.—océ#ev] Hermann writes é@ev (=éaurijs). 





omened words,’ not because she hasdied,  Vesp. 799 Spa 7d Xpjua Ta by’ ws TeEp- 
but because his vengeance has been baf- aiverax. The phrase is best taken as a 
fled (1133). Schol.: dmuwrov yap 6:4 nom., with rdde éoriv understood: cp. O. 
Sve djuwv wowep euavTevow. T. 1234 f.: Eur. fr. 255 aadots 6 piddos, 
1132 ovSevos wpds exrétov: z.¢., by muy Ady ed. It might, however, be an 
no one coming, from without, into the acc. in appos. with the sentence.—po- 
place where she was: hence, ‘by noex- pévy:: cp. O. C. 836 n. 
ternal hand.’ Hyllus knew that she had 1137 «relyaoa: cp. IIIr Gaver: 
been alone in the @ddapuos when she did AZ. 1126 Slxara yap T6v0" edruyety KTel- 
the deed (927—931). Weneed not sup- vavrd ye; 


pose, then, that écroros means merely 1188 f£. ydp justifies xpyoTd wwuéry. 
addos (which it could not do); nor, —orépyynpa occurs only here. Its forma- 
again, that it means ‘foreign to Trachis.’ tion from orépy-w is anomalous, since 


These two explanations, which miss the the word ought to be orépywa: but the 
matk on each side, have been fused in same may be said of orépyn@pov (instead 
L’s gloss, bard addovu E€vov. of crépxrpov): and 6é\yynTpov was in use 

1133 The emphasis on ¢ epns xepds along with @éAcrpov. [Lidd. and Scott 
excuses the form of expression, (ré6vynxe) cite 6é\ynua from Suidas s.v. Bouxodyaas: 
amply Oavetv. Cp. Az. r10, where the but Bernhardy (ed. 1853, vol. I. p. 1017) 
stress on vara gowvixdels similarly ex- reads 6édyntpov there, without noting a 
cuses Odvy (after Oavelv in 106). variant.] The objection to orépynua 

1135 Sewot, ironical, asin 42.1127 from the form is not, then, decisive. As 
Sewdv vy’ elas: Ph. 1225.—Karyptas: to sense, orépynOpov, like idrpov, is ‘an 
cp. Plat. Prot. 351 E kardpxeis ToU Aéyov. instrument for producing love’; while 
—]: cp. 553 ie orépynua, like @iknua, ought to denote 

1136 dav To xpyp’, ‘this is the an effect. But here, again, we must 
sum of the matter.’ For this use of ro allow for the freedom of poetical diction, 
XPTHO. as meaning ‘the state of the The analogy of xpAnua, ‘a spell’ (Eur. 
case,’ like 7d rp@yua in PA. 789, cp. Ar. Zvo. 893), by the side of kndnOpov (Bek- 
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By her own hand, and no stranget’s. 

Alas, ere she died by mine, as she deserved ! 

Even thy wrath would be turned, couldst thou hear all. 
A strange preamble; but unfold thy meaning. 

The sum is this ;—she erred, with a good intent. 

Is it a good deed, thou wretch, to have slain thy sire? 
Nay, she thought to use a love-charm for thy heart, 


when she saw the new bride in the house; but missed her aim. 


HE. 


And what Trachinian deals in spells so potent ? 


Hy. Nessus the Centaur persuaded her of old to inflame 


thy desire with such a charm. 
He. Alas, alas, 
lost,—undone, undone! 


miserable that I am! 
No more for me the light of day! 


Woe is me, I am 


Alas, now I see in what a plight I stand ! 


L139 dmriurdaxy’] drjurdax’ L, with x over x from the first hand. Elmsley (on 


Med. 
véous. Mekler suggests eldev. 
1144 éo7 wor] Nauck writes elcopd. 
corrected from éorduev in L. 


ker Anecd. p. 46. 25), is not a strict one, 
since kyAnua is properly, ‘an effect of 
charming’; still, such an analogy may 
have influenced a poet who found orép- 
‘ynua more convenient than orépynOpov. 
Hyllus presently refers to this charm as 
roupode pidrrpy (1142): which rather sug- 
gests that a word in the sing. number 
was used here also. Cp. 575 knAnrnptov: 
685 ddppakoy. (In 584 f. the plurals 
@idrtpots, OéAxrpotot describe the class of 
remedy: they do not directly denote the 
unguent.) For these reasons I refrain 
from changing orépyynpa, with Nauck, 
to orépynfpa.—o ev, objective gen. with 
orepynua. 

Soxotoa, imperf. partic. (Azz. 166 n.), 
=6re é6dxe. The position of the clause, 
ws mpocetde Tovs Evdov yduous, which 
would properly precede danumdake, is 
made possible by the strong emphasis on 
oTépynua...doxotoa mpooBareiv: ‘It was 
a love-charm that she thought to apply 
(though she failed), when she saw,’ etc. 
The leading idea of the sentence is here 
expressed by the participial clause ( 5Q2n. ). 

Tovs evdoy yapous: cp. 843 véwr...yd- 
pw, and 460 (n. on éynue). ‘The new 
union (=the new paramour) in the house 
there,'—a way of indicating Ioleé, whom 
he abhors (1233), without naming her. 
Cp. the euphemistic rijs...car’ otkouvs in 


115) would write dmwrymd\ax’. Cp. 
L141 WNéooos r, and Ald.: 
Hense suspects the verse. 


O. T. 471 n.—édov] Wecklein writes 
véoos L. Cp. 558. 
1145 écrapev 


O. T. 1447.—The new turn given to the 
thoughts of Heracles by vv. rrqr f. 
averts them wholly from Deianeira; and 
he speaks no word of pardon. 

1140 kai gives a scornful tone to the 


question: cp. O. C. 263 n.—tTowodros, 
so potent: Plat. Symp. 177 C rToootros 
Beds. 


1142 éxpyvar: cp. Ar. Zccl. 965 Ku- 
mpl, Tip éxpalvers éri TavTy; 

1148 iov tod, as in O. 7. 1071 (Io- 
casta), 1182 (Oedipus).—8torynvos: for 
the nom., cp. 986. 

olxopat. From the beginning of his 
torments, Heracles has felt that they 
could end only in death (cp. 802: 1001: 
rrrr). Why, then, should he now speak 
as if he realised his state for the first 
time? The answer seems to be that, 
though the ultimate prospect is un- 
changed, his doom acquires a new terror 
in the light of its supernatural source. 
Hitherto he has believed himself the 
victim of human malice: it might leave 
no hope, but still it fixed no term. Now 
he knows that he is in the grip of dvayxy: 
his moments are numbered. Henceforth 
he thinks only of the end. 

1144 ff. peyyos ouKér’ EOTe POL: Cp. 
Theocr. 1. 102 dn yap dpdodn ave’ 
adtov dup Seduxetv.—Evpdopas ty’ ¢ora- 
Bev: cp. 375 n.: O. 7. 1442 W’ Eorauer | 
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yp S 4 
uv, @ Pore: 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


TaTnp yap OUKET EOTL COL’ 


4 
ene TO TOV juor OTreppa Ov OpaLLoven, 
KaNeEt b€ THV Tahowvav ANKE nY, Aws 
parny QKOLTLVY, OS TehevTatav €0U 


Py UNV mbeno Ge decdhatav 6a oid eyo. 
GAN ovTEe LATNHP evo, Ns €TAaKTiC 


TA. 


Tipyvit ovpPEBnKev QOT eve EO po, 
TralBov O€ TOUS pev fv\\aBovo” AUTH TpEedeL, 
tous © av To OnBns aorv vaiovras pabous: 


~ ¥ , 
Tpets GOGOL TAapEeTpeEV, EL TL XPT, TATED, 


Tpaoo ew, khvovTes efumnpern coper. 


HP. 


ov 6. ouv dove TOUpyov" EENHKELS 


pavers omrotos @v avnp €H0s Kael, 
€ol yap Av TpOpavTov EK TAT POs Taha, 


* ray ELTVEOVT OV pendevos Pavety v U0, 


1150 G0’) dco’ L. 


1153 saldwy dé] Reiske conj. ratéwyv re. 


TI50 
I 155 
y 
Wa 
1160 


1155 £. 7uels 


o boot] Nauck would write ets 6€ cor, and delete v. 1156.—mpdocev Brunck : 


wparrew MSS. 
F. W. Schmidt conj. rotvmor : 


xpelas.—v0’, & réxvov: for the pause, and 
the absence of caesura, Cp. 27 n. 

1147 ff. KdAeL.. dder 88: cp. Ant. 
806 n.—épatpovev, brethren (O. C. 
330 n.): Hyllus was the eldest of the 
family (56).— AAkpyyyy: 1105 0. —.d- 
THv, since Zeus had been cruel to her son. 
Cp. Eur. AH. F. 339 (quoted by Wake- 
field), where her mortal husband, Amphi- 
tryon, says, with the same meaning, w 
Zev, udryv ap duoyaudv o? éxrnoduny. 

redevTaiav...prypnv...lerpdtav, my last 
(dying) utterance of them. _Cp. O. T. 
723 pha pavreKa : 2b. 86 Tot Geot phunv 
péepuv. epod with mi@nobe: cp. O. 7’. 
333 00 yap dv wvOo.d pov. The schol, 
wrongly took éuot with red. djunv, as= 
Ty wept THs TEAEUTHS Lov PHU. 

The oracles can be only the two which 
are told to Hyllus (1159—1171). If 
there had been others, they also must 
have been confided to him, as represent- 
ing the absent kinsfolk. Heracles wishes 
to. gather his family around him at a 
solemn farewell,—to convince them, by 
the décgara, that he is in the hand of 
Zeus,—and, with that sanction, to lay 
his last commands upon them all. 

1151 ff. GAN...dAN: cp. PA. 524 n. 
—oire is followed by 8€ (1153), as in 


1157 ov 6 oty L, with most MSS.: 
Nauck, 7ovzros. 


av vov V*, Vat.—rovpyor | 
1158 davets Harl.: daviuo L. 


Eur. Szppl. 223 ff., Xen. An. 6. 3. 16 


(=6. 1. 16 of some edd.), Plat. Res. 
389 A, etc. Cp. 143 n.—émraxrlga T- 
puv0.: see on 270. 


ocupBéBnkev, impers., it has come to 
pass: the subject to éxew (atrjv) can 
easily be supplied, and the whole phrase 
=Tuyxdver Edpay éyovoa.— For doe, 
cp. Arist. Pol. 2. 2. 5 Kal cupBaiver 67 
TOV TpdTOY TOUTOY Wore TdavTas dpYeW.— 
Not, ‘she has come to terms (with Eurys- 
theus), so that she should dwell,’ etc. 

Sophocles glances here at parts of the 
story which do not come within the scope 
of the play. Alcmena, daughter of Elec- 
tryon king of Mycenae, had been be- 
trothed to her first cousin, Amphitryon, 
son of Alcaeus king of Tiryns. Amphi- 
tryon accidentally killed his uncle, Elec- 
tryon, and then fled from Tiryns to 
Thebes with his betrothed. At Thebes 
Alcmena bore Heracles to Zeus. Hera- 
cles afterwards went to Argolis and served 
Eurystheus,—with the hope that his toils 
would purchase a return to Tiryns for the 
exiled Amphitryon and Alcmena (Eur. 
Hf. F. 19). When these toils were over, 
Heracles dwelt in freedom at Tiryns with 
his family, including Alcmena,—Amphi- 
tryon being dead (Diod. 4. 33). He 
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Go, my son,—for thy father’s end hath come,—summon, I pray 
thee, all thy brethren; summon, too, the hapless Alcmena, in 
vain the bride of Zeus,—that ye may learn from my dying lips 


what oracles I know. 


Hy. Nay, thy mother is not here; as it chances, she hath 


her abode at Tiryns by the sea. 


Some of thy children she hath 


taken to live with her there, and others, thou wilt find, are 


dwelling in Thebe’s town. 


But we who are with thee, my father, 


will render all service that is needed, at thy bidding. 


HE. 


Hear, then, thy task: now is the time to show what 


stuff is in thee, who art called my son. 
It was foreshown to me by my Sire of old that I should 
perish by no creature that had the breath of life, 


Most mss. have gavys (the Aldine reading), or davis. 
1160 mpds trav mrvedyTwr (rrEdvTwY V2) undevds Oavely Uo MSS. 


mpboparov L. 


L159 mpddavroy r: 


(1) Keeping uo, Erfurdt conj. rav éumvedvrwy: Dindorf, dvépay (Blaydes Bporar) 


avedyrwy: Blaydes also, rav pév mvedvTwr. 


(2) Keeping sapés, Musgrave conj. 


Oaveiy woré (Dobree mor’ dv): Wecklein, ypjvar Baveiv. 


afterwards slew Iphitus, and then sought 
a refuge for his household at Trachis 
(39). But, in the course of the fifteen 
months since he departed for Lydia, 
Alcmena had returned to Tiryns, (Eurys- 
theus having no cause to fear the aged 
widow,)—-and had taken some of her 
grandchildren with her, in order to lighten 
the burden on the hospitality of Ceyx.— 
EvANaBoto’, here simply=AaBodoa ped’ 
éauTis: cp. O. 7.971 n. 

1154 16 OyPys dorv. Thebes, the 
birthplace of Heracles (116), and his 
early home (510), was a place where 
some of his children might well find 
friends. Sophocles has perhaps taken a 
hint here from his elder contemporary, 
the logographer Pherecydes, who re- 
lated that, after the death of Eurystheus, 
Thebes became the home of the Hera- 
cleidae; fr. 39 (Miiller Frag. fast. 1. 
p- 82) "LArAos dé kal of drdoe “Hpakdetdau 
kal of oly avrois dmobavévros Hipvcbéws 
karolfovrai mddw é€v OnBas. —dy... 
pdBous: sc. ef mUOoio: since he has been 
so long abroad. 

1155 f. 8001 maperpev. The plural 
includes those who had accompanied 
Heracles from Euboea: cp. 1194 gvv ois 
xpases PiAwy. We are not obliged to 
suppose that any soz besides Hyllus was 
at home; though verses 54 f. implied 
that. Nauck rejects v. 1156 because 
(1) Hyllus could not say éo0., and (2) 
Heracles has not yet asked him to do 


anything.—efvrnperyoowev: cp. O. 7. 
217 n. 

1167 £. ot 8 ovv dove: there is no 
emphasis on ov (as if it referred to the 
absence of the others): rather the sense 
is, ‘ Well, then (since you are ready to 
help), hear the task.’ For this use of & 
ov, cp. O. 7. 669 n.—rotpyov=6 re 
dpacréov éotrw: cp. Ph. 26 Totpyov ov 
paxpay Aéyers.—éEy kets, you have reached 
a point, a situation: cp. O. Z. 1515 aXus 
w’ é&jxes Oaxptwy: 26. 1158 eis 740’ HEeus. 
—épos without mais: cp. 1205: Az. 547 
elmrep Otxaiws Eo’ éuds Ta tarpddev. The 
stress falls on the participial clause (592 
n.). 
ere yap is merely prefatory.—7mp6- 
davrov ék matpds: this oracle, given by 
Zeus at an unspecified time and place, is 
not mentioned elsewhere in the play. 
Nor is it noticed by any other writer. 
Sophocles may, however, have found it 
in some earlier treatment of the fable. 

1160 tov ésrvedyvrwy, Erfurdt’s cor- 
rection of wpds Tov mvedvT@v, is the 
most probable. éumvety as= (fv (PA. 883) 
is frequent, while wveiv has that sense 
only in the Homeric mveler re cat épre 
(72. 17. 447, Od. 18. 131). wo might, 
no doubt, have arisen from mo[ré], but is 
presumably genuine: it closes a verse in 
1077, O. T. 949, Ph. 334, 583, El. 553: 
and it is associated with @ynocKxw in O. T. 
1246, Ph. 334, El. 444. The combina- 
tion of wpés with Jad cannot be defended 
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aN’ ooTLs "Avdov Pbipevos olKyT@p TENOL. 
60 oUV Oo Onp Kévravpos, ws 70 Oetov Hv 
mpopavror, our Cavra pp exrewev Oavar. 
pave & eye TovrouL oupBaivovr toa 


pavTeva Kawd, Tous TANG Curpyopa, 


T165 


G@ TOV OpEiwy Kat XApaLKoUT ev eyo 

Ze\dov evehOav ahoos eloeypabapnv 

pos TNS TaTpyas KQL Tovyhdacov Opvos, 
OL Xpov@ TO Cavre Kat Tapovre vuv 


» 
EPAT KE ud Oev Tov épEcTOTaV Ewot 


1170 


vow teretoOar: Kaddkovy mpd€ew Kaas: 
N > icy Y 3 IQA A ‘ “~ 3 ‘4 
70 6 Wy ap ovdev aho hay Fave ee. 
TOUS yap Javovor poxdos ov T pooybyVEr au 
TavT ovv erelon hapmpa oupBaiver, TEKVOD, 


det o av yevéobar THdE TAaVSPL TUppaAyor, 


1175 


L161 wé\xc} wédcc L, with oc written above by the first hand: wéAe A, with most 


MSss., and Ald. 


eicehOav L.: mpocedOaw T, V2, Vat., 


as= ‘to be slain by no one on the part of 
(wpés) the living.’ Paley, quoting Eur. 
Or. 407 é€k hacudrwv dé rade vocets trolwy 
Urro; describes davracudrwy as Nauck’s 
conjecture; but that word stands in most 
of the recent MSS., and in Porson’s text. 

1161 GAN Gortis: for the ellipse of 
the antecedent (éxelvov), cp. Az. 1050 
doxotvr’ enol, doxovvTa & ds Kpalver orpa- 
roo. Eur. Jon 560 7 Giyw 590 ot pw 
épuoav ;—' Ardov...otkyitwp: 282.—8ortts 

..wéXou: if we suppose that Nessus was 
alive when Zeus spoke, then this is ob- 
lique for doris dy wéd\yn, as O. ZT. 714 
(in a prophecy) doris yévoir’ for doris dy 
yévynrat, But if Nessus was then dead, 
it is oblique for darts mé)eu. 

1162 f. Orjp (556) is In appos. with 
Kévravpos.—ftovra po exrevev Saver: 
as the dead Hector brought death on 
Ajax (dz. 1027). For other examples of 
ae favourite antithesis, cp. O. Z. 1453 

: Ant. 871 n.: Az. gor. 

“iiea TrovTotot «.7.A. The pavreta 
katva denote the oracle given at Dodona 
twelve years before this time, saying that 
at the end of the twelfth year Heracles 
should have rest. This is the oracle to 
which allusion was made in 44, 164 ff, 


1168 éxrevev A, Harl., and Ald.: &rewe L: éxravev (or éxrave) r. 
1164 cupBaivorr’ ica] Wunder writes cupBaivovra cot. 
this v. (‘ Versum deleri malim,’ Dobree, Adv. vol. 11. p. 42). 


1165 Nauck brackets 
L167 écedOorvr: 


prob. from Triclinius.—eiseypawdunv] Elmsley 


824 ff. The other and earlier oracle 
(1159 ff.) had predicted the agency: this 
Dodonaean oracle, ‘recent’ in a relative 
sense, predicted the ¢zme. The two oracles 
‘agree,’ because each verifies the other. 
The thing has come to pass by the right 
agency at the right time. 

oupBalvovr’ toa, ‘coming out in agree- 
ment with them,’—yielding the same re- 
sult,—viz., that ¢#zs is the predicted end. 
For cupBaivew, cp. 173 n. The idea is 
emphatically repeated in rots mdAat Evv- 
yHyopa, ‘pleading on the side of the older 
oracle,—upholding its truth. Cp. 814 
Euvnyopets. 

1166 ff. ad tov dpelwv «.7.A. The 
ZeAAOv dAoros is the sacred precinct at 
Dodona, including the temple of Zeus, 
with its temenos; its limits have been 
traced by Carapanos (Dodone, pp. 16— 
23): see Appendix, note on this passage, 


2. 

The name Zeddoi, or ‘EAAoi (akin to 
"EAAnv, “EdAds), denoted a_ prehistoric 
tribe, dwelling at and around Dodona: 
see Appendix, § 4. The priests of Zeus, 
furnished by this tribe, are said to have 
been called réuovpor, from Mount Tomaros 
(Orphic Argon. 268 Topaplas éxdve Pnyds), 
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but by one that had passed to dwell with Hades. So I have 
been slain by this savage Centaur, the living by the dead, even 
as the divine will had been foretold. 

And I will show thee how later oracles tally therewith, con- 
firming the old prophecy. I wrote them down in the grove of 
the Selli, dwellers on the hills, whose couch is on the ground ; 
they were given by my Father’s oak of many tongues; which 
said that, at the time which liveth and now is, my release from 
the toils laid upon me should be accomplished. And I looked 
for prosperous days; but the meaning, it seems, was only that I 


should die; for toil comes no more to the dead. 
Since, then, my son, those words are clearly finding their 
fulfilment, thou, on thy part, must lend me thine aid. 


con]. éfeypayapyny. 


Hense conj. ypnodévre or pybév7e: Wunder, wéddovre, T@ Tapévte viv. 


1169 % wo] Blaydes conj. 7ris.—re (Ovri] rae Favre L. 


1172 76 


&’] The first hand in L wrote 7d 6’: S has corrected this to 766° (without deleting 


the grave accent). 
that ro 8 is required. 


L.—ovppaxov L: édupayor r, and Ald. 


760’ is in most Mss., and Ald.: Wyttenbach first pointed out 
1173 mpocyiyvera] mpooyiverat L: cp. 425.—Nauck, 
with Axt (PAzlol. 4, p. 575), brackets this v. 


L175 rede Tavdpl] Tddér’ avdpi 





which towers above Dodona on W. Ss. W. 
In early times these priests were the di- 
rect interpreters of the oracle; hence the 
Lerrol are called broP@Frae in 7. 16. 235. 
Afterwards, when the cult of Dione was 
associated with that of Zeus, the office of 
interpretation was transferred to the 
priestesses called Peleiades (172: Strabo 
7. 329). Here, as in 171 f., the poet 
says that the oak gave the oracle; but he 
does not here mention the expositors. 
He refers to the ZedAol only to define the 
ddoos. 

dpetwv refers to the site of Dodona 
in a valley, more than 1600 feet above 
sea-level, surrounded by hills. See Ap- 
pendix, § 1. 

Xaparkouray, a trait of barbarism, sur- 
viving as a mark of sanctity. According 
to Philostratus (Jmag. 2. 33), the Selli 
were ‘men of a rude life’ (avrocxédrol 
vives), who held that their austerities were 
pleasing to Zeus. Cp. //. 16. 235 dvurrd- 
modes XYauaetbvar: Eur. fr. 355 év dotpw- 
Tw wédm | eVdovor, mynyats 8 obx Uypat- 
vouow wodas. Callimachus De/. 284 calls 
them Tledacvyoi...ynrexées. 

eloeyparpapny, z.e., wrote for his own 
use in the déATos (157). Cp. Her. 8. 135, 
where Greeks accompany the Carian Mys 
on his visit to the oracle of Apollo at 
Ptéon, ws droypawoudvous Ta Oeomceiv 


€wedde: then Mys snatches the déAros 
from them, and makes an abstract for 
himself (cuvyypayapevov). Ar. Av. 982 
(xpnopos) dv éyw mapa TamodAwvos éFeypa- 
Waunv. At Dodona, in later times at 
least, the inquirer gave his question in 
writing to the Peleiades, and received a 
written answer : many of the leaden plates 
thus used have been found (Carapanos, 
pp- 68—83): Appendix, § 6. 

1169 yxpdvw to (avi: the past can 
be described as dead (Az. 141 Tis viv 
@Ouévns vuxtros); the future, as unborn 
(O. C. 618 xpovos rexvobrat...nuépas) ; 
the present is here called (Gv, not merely 
in the sense of mapa, but with the 
thought that this is the moment for the 
oracle to become operative. 

1L7Of. éheototwv, ‘imposed’ as a 
doom: cp. //. 12. 326 kijpes épecraow 
Gavdrovo. — Tedeto Bar, fut., with pass. 
sense, as in Od. 23. 284, etc. 

1172 to 8’ refers to AUow Tedeicbat: 
‘but ¢at (the promised release) was, it 
seems, only my death.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. 
357A éya pev obv...gunv oyou amyd- 
AdxOa* 7d 0’ HY dpa, ws €orxe, mpootutov.— 
Bavety: for the simple aor. inf., though 
the ref. is to the future, cp. Ph. 503 
mabey (n.). 

1174 ocvupPaiver, are coming true: cp. 
173 0. 
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KO b pay TYLELVOLL TOUJLOV oguvar oTOpLA, 
GAN avrov eixabdvTa cupTpaoce.y, vO_OV 
Ka\NucTov e&evpovTa, Tefapyeiv Tarpt. 


TA. 


HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 


y pay Ti Spacey ; 


1176 pi rimetvac (or wh éripetvar) most MSS., and Ald.: mw meimetvat (stc) L: 


G\N, @ TaTep, TaPBa meV Eis Adyou oOTAacoW 
TOLLVO ere Pav, TELTOLaL & a& oot Soxet. 
euBahre XEtpa. deLiay TpPOTLITE jLou. 

ws mpos Tt ToT THVO yay ETLOTPEPELS 5 
ov Gaocor oloress pd dmrLoT Ho EUs E108 5 
idov, MpoTeivw, KOVOEY AVTELPHO ETAL. 

OMYY. Avds VUV TOV PE QUTavTos Kapa. 

Kat TOO e€eupyorerar ; 
i) pene epot TO Nex Dev epyov EKTENELD. 
OMPUpL eyoye, Znv €xov Eresorov. 

el O €xr0s €Ooss, TH LoVvas evXoU haBew. 
ov pn A\dBw- Spdcw yap: evyopar 3 opas. 


I180 


1185 


II90 


ec is in 


an erasure, prob. from #: the first ec has also been retouched, but it is not clear that it 
has come (as Diibner thinks) from a. av had been written above (apparently by S), but 


has been deleted by a line drawn through it. 


Te TAHVaL.—O£dvat] d&bvae L. 


Ald.: eikd@évra A (6 from first hand). 


1176 f. émmetvar...dgtvar, to wait 
on, (so as) to sharpen. (In Thuc. 3. 26, 
émipévovTes...wevoeo bat, the fut. inf. stands 


as after wpoodox@vres: it does not, like 
6édvac here, express the result.) Cp. Az. 
584 yA@ood cou TeOnyuévyn. For the aor. 
inf. of ériuévw, cp. Od. 11. 350 TART... | 
.emiyervar és atpiov. The delay is 
viewed as a whole, not as a process.— 
Others, less well, make oroua the subject 
to 6é0var: ‘Do not wait for my words to 
goad thee.’—avrov, of thine own accord. 
—eixaboyra: as to these forms, see O. 7. 
651 n. 

1178 éfevpovra. is illustrated by the 
words atrov eixafovra. He is not to 
wait until this law has been brought 
home to his mind by a rebuke. He is to 
‘find it out’ in the light of his own reason. 
evpicxew often expresses the result of re- 
flection. O. JZ. 441 Totadr’ dveidee’ ols 
éu’ etpyoes méyav (2.e., when you look 
deeper). Her. 7. 194 Noyegdmevos 6 
Aapeios etpé of mrAéw ayada Tov apap- 
THhuaTuv Temonueva: id. 1. 125 Ppovrif¢wy 
dé etipioxé Te (v. 2. evpioxerat) Tatra Kat- 
piarara eivat, Kal émolee On TadTa. 


Meineke conj. uh avametvar: Blaydes, pr 


1177 cixaddvra] eixdfovra L, with most MSS., and 
1178 é&evpdvTa] Wecklein writes éfop@otvra: 
Wakefield conj. é&aipovra (and so Wecklein, Avs Soph. em. p. 52): 


Meineke, ék- 


Cp. Eur. fr. 219 rpets elow dperai ras 
Xpecdy a’ doxelv, réxvov, | Oeovs Te Timav 
Tous Te OpéwarvTas a | vowous TE Kot- 
vovs ‘EXados. 

1179 £. GAN, & wdtrep: GAA here 
prefaces assent, as Ph. 48, 524.—TapBo 
Bev K.T.A, The sense is: ‘I am alarmed, 
indeed, at the issue to which you have 
brought me,—a choice between disobedi- 
ence, and a blind promise; but I will 
obey.’ Adyou ordow Tovdvbe, ‘such a 
situation in our converse’: émeAOov, ‘ hav- 
ing advanced,’ z.¢., having been drawn on 
to it, by the progress of the dialogue. It 
may be noted that the sing. Adyov suits 
this sense of oracis: if the meaning had 
been, ‘s¢rvz/e of words’ (the ordous yNoo- 
ons of 0. 7. 634), we should have ex- 
pected rather the plur. Aoywy, as in Eur. 
Ph. 1460 eis pw NOywv. For this general 
sense of oTaOLS, status, cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
p- 253D 6...€¥ TH KadNlom oTdoel ww. 

Throughout the dialogue (1114—1156), 
Hyllus has been gentle and respectful. 
If, then, ordow means ‘strife,’ éreuv 
must mean merely, ‘having advanced up 
to it,’ z.e., ‘come Zo the verge of it.’ But 
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Thou must not delay, and so provoke me to bitter speech: thou 
must consent and help with a good grace, as one who hath 
learned that best of laws, obedience to a sire. 

Hy. Yea, father,—though I fear the issue to which our talk 
hath brought me,—I will do thy good pleasure. 


HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
suffer. 
Hy. 


To do what deed ? 


pépovra: Herwerden, 8 rypotvra. 
L181 guPadr\4{€ xetpa] euBar exetpa L. 
opepets. 


11883 oices}] Subkoff conj. ettes: 


First of all, lay thy right hand in mine. 

For what purpose dost thou insist upon this pledge? 
Give thy hand at once—disobey me not! 

Lo, there it is: thou shalt not be gainsaid. 

Now, swear by the head of Zeus my sire! 

May this also be told? 

To perform for me the task that I shall enjoin. 

I swear it, with Zeus for witness of the oath. 

And pray that, if thou break this oath, thou mayest 


I shall not suffer, for I shall keep it:—-yet so I pray. 


1179 craciv] Wecklein conj. rdow (‘tension’). 


1182 émicrpépecs] Hense conj. éwe- 
Blaydes, dpets, which Nauck and 


Mekler cite without noticing the @.—dmicrjces] aricrnons L, with e written above 


” by first hand. Schol. 
mpooTyae. vy’ émol. 
and Hermann. 

The usual pointing was dpaceuv ;.. 
marg.). Hermann, dpaceu ;.. 


the clause with uév, opposed to meicouat 
dé, ought to express something which tells 
against obedience (as the fear of a blind 
promise does); not something which tells 
am favour of it, as the fear of strife would 
do. The same objection applies to con- 
jecturing éwedOety (‘I am afraid of being 
drawn into such a strife’). 

1181 Barre: see on PA. 
Badye xetpos rlorw. 

1182 os mpds tlh: ws=‘in your in- 
tention’: cp. O. Z. 1174 ws mpos ti 
xpetas; Ph. 58 mets & ws wpds olkov.— 
émuotpéhers: the primary notion is that 
of turning some constraining force pox 
a person,—bringing it to bear on him: 
so, ‘press,’ ‘urge,’ upon him: schol. éza- 
yews wor. It is a stronger equiv. for émt- 
oxynmrets.—Not, ‘regard’ (Musgrave): this 
would be ricrews ériorpégper (midd.). 

1188 ov Bacco «.7.d.: At. 75 od oly’ 
aveger nde decrlav ape; Eur. Bacch. 343 
od Ln pogoloets xelpa, Pakxevoers o lay, | 
und? efomopter pewpiav Tip om épmol; 2b. 

792 ov hi ppev seers bw, GrAAG déoptos 
guyav | cdoe 765°; For od wh with fut. 
ind., cp. 978. —otcas, sc. xelpa deécav: 


813 éu- 


in marg., YP. TpooTynoni émol: 
1185 vw] viv L, with most MSS., and Ald.: 
1186 L points thus : 
pee raeae 
CEELPNO ETAL 5 


whence Hermann con]. 
so Brunck 
H phy th Spaoev Kal 76d’ eLeepyoerac. 
Hence the v. 2. 767’ for 760° (B in 


but the choice of the verb may have been 
influenced by riovwy. 

1185 opvv...kdpa: 
atTuyos tdwp (Ll. 14. 
Med. 746), etc. 

L186 f. efapyoerar; This is clearly 
the right punctuation; for Hyllus is most 
anxious to know what will be asked of 
him. Heracles evades the question by 
replying, TO NEXOEv eEpyov,—z.e, 3 5 dy 
Nex OT: just as in Az. 528, éayv pudvov TO 
TAX Oev ev ToAMG TeXelv, the partic. =8 ay 
TaxOqj.—With a full stop at eFetprio era, 
the sense would be merely, ‘and this 
promise shall be given.’ 

1L88 éroporov (427) here=Jdpxcov 
(schol.), rév Gpxov éyyunriy (Suid. s. v.). 
Cp. Ph. 1324 Ziva & Spxcov kad@ (n.). 

1189 é&rtos Oats, sc. rod Spkou ; cp. 
Plat. Symp. 183 B éxBavre Tov Opkov.— 
THLOVaAS evxov AaPety: the usual sanction 
of a solemn oath; cp. Lys. or. 12 § 10 
auoo ev éfederay €autw@ Kal Tots maoly 
érapwuevos, MaBwv Td TadavTov pe ow- 
COely. 

a ov px Ad Bw: for the pause cp. 
114 


so duvivat Oeovs, 
271), médov (Eur. 
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HP. 
TA. 
HP. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


ola F ouv Tov Ourys Znvos UsieoToOV TaYOV 5 
old, ws Ouryp ve Toda. dy otaleis avo. 
evra yuv xpn TOU}LOV eCdparrd oe 


TOL auToXerpa Kab Evy ots xpncers pirov, 


Tohhyy pev vAnv 7S 


BaPuppicov Opvos 


I195 


Keipavra, ToNNOV o apoey’ exTELOvE opov 
dy prov ehauov, Towa TOUpLOY EwBaheiy, 
Kab TevKivns Na Rove Aaprddos oéXas 


mp7, Tat. 


syoov d€ pndev eLoiT@ ddKpv: 
GAN GaoTevaKTos KaddKpurTos, elirep EL 


I 200 


Tovd dvd pos, eptov: El Oe PB; preven o eyo 


Kat veplev @V dpaos cloa.el B 
orp.or, TATED, Th <o > elas ; old pp elpyaca.. 
omota dpaaré é€oriv: et O€ uy, TaTpos 


TA. 
HP. 


L191 Oirns] Musgrave conj. 
11983 évradéd vuv Brunck: 


1191 ov Otrns Zyves...mdyov; cp. 
Ph. 489 Ta XadxwOovros HvBotas orabud. 
The change of tpirrov to inplorov is a 
plausible one. Pausanias mentions sta- 
tues of Zeds “Lyoros at Corinth (2. 2. 8), 
Olympia (5. 15. 5), and Thebes (9. 8. 5); 
the title occurs, too, in an Attic inscr. 
(C. LZ. G. 497 —5§06), and was frequent in 
poetry. I prefer, however, to keep the 
reading of the Mss., because, here, we 
seem to need an epithet for rdéyov rather 
than for the god. Cp. 436 Tod Kar 
axpov Olratoy vamos | Atos karaotpamrrov- 
TOS. 

The place traditionally known as the 
‘Pyre’ was probably somewhere near ‘the 
proper summit of Oeta’ (Leake, Morth- 
ern Greece, Vol. 11. pp. 19 f.), now Mount 
Patridtiko, about eight miles W.N.W. of 
Trachis. A /yra is marked in Kiepert’s 
Atlas von Hellas (ed. 1872, map 5), where 
the greatest height of Oeta is given as 
2152 metres, or about 7055 ft. It is men- 
tioned by Theophr. flist. Plant. 9. 10. 2 
(rijs Oirns dui rhv IIvpav): cp. Liv. 36. 
30, and PA. 1432. 

1192 Ovryp (613), slightly emphasised 
by ye, implies that he is familiar with the 
place.—oraleis: cp. 608. 

1193 évrav0a properly refers to éu- 
Badeiy (1197), but, since the inf. is so 
long delayed, is more conveniently taken 
with édpavra, in the sense of évravdot: 


Oirn.—vyorov 
évravda viv L, with most MSS. : 
éfarpévra L, the « inserted by a later hand: 


apus. 


Mss.: Wakefield conj. vypilorov. 
evTavda 6) B.—éEdpavra | 


éfapévra schol. in marg. 1195— 


cp. El. 380 &ratéa mémpew. For the 
sense of éEdpavra, cp. 799 apov etw. 

1194 Kal can be prefixed to Edv ols, 
K.T.A., Since avroxetpa implies Tats ceav- 
ToU xeEpat. 

1195 ff. The pyre is to be built with 
(1) oak, sacred to Zeus (1168); and (2) 
the wzld ol7ve, which Heracles himself 
had brought to Greece: Paus. 5. 7. 7 Ko- 
pcOAvar O€ Ex THs ‘LrepBoptwy yns Tov 
kérivdy pacw bird Tob “Hpaxdéous és “EA- 
Anvas. Pindar, in treating that legend, 
uses the generic word, éAala, O. 3. 13. 
Pliny A. WV. 16. 89 Olympiae oleaster, 
ex quo primus Hercules coronatus est: 
where he also mentions that, near Hera- 
cleia in Pontus, were guercus duae ab 
flercule satae. 

Kelpavta, like //7. 24. 450 dotp’ édarns 
Kepoarres. In Attic prose, xelpewv, ‘to 
shear,’ is said only of cutting off hair, or 
devastating land. The prose word here 
would be xéyavra.—éxrepdv0’, cutting it 
from the stump, close to the ground: fl. 
12. 148 dyvuTov tAny, | rpuvmvhy éxrdp- 
vovres (‘at the root’). In Lys. or. 7 § 19 
éféreuvov Ta mpéuva refers to cutting the 
roots of an olive out of the ground.— 
dypov €Xatov: the xérwos was also called 
dyptos édavos (Pind. fr. 21), dyptéAacos, or 
dvypehala, The epithet dpoeva expresses 
its sturdy vigour. Acc. to Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant. 4. 13) the xdrwes lives 
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He. Well, thou knowest the summit of Oeta, sacred to 
Zeus ? 

Hy. Ay; I have often stood at his altar on that height. 

He. Thither, then, thou must carry me up with thine own 
hands, aided by what friends thou wilt ; thou shalt lop many a 
branch from the deep-rooted oak, and hew many a faggot also 
from the sturdy stock of the wild-olive ; thou shalt lay my body 
thereupon, and kindle it with flaming pine-torch. 

And let no tear of mourning be seen there ; no, do this with- 
out lament and without weeping, if thou art indeed my son. 
But if thou do it not, even from the world below my curse and 


my wrath shall wait on thee for ever. 


Hy. Alas, my father, what hast thou spoken? 


thou dealt with me! 
HE. 


1198 Wunder rejects these four vv. 


1197 édacov] édXady L. 


How hast 


I have spoken that which thou must perform ; if thou 


wilt not, 


1208 7i 0’ 


elras] ri elwmac L, with several of the later Mss.: tiv’ efmas A, R, Harl., and 
Ald.: rt uw’ etras T, B (with Triclinius): ro?’ etwas V*, Vat., whence Hense con). 


Wot elas. 





longer than the édaia. Ovid says, Ure 
mares oleas (Fast. 4. '741).—ToANOv = Tro- 
Avy, as Ant. 86 modd\dv=ToAV: the only 
instance of this Ionic form in tragedy.— 
copa Tovpov is repeated, the sentence 
having become so long: cp. vw in 289, 
after éxeivov. 

1198 f. wevklyys: cp. 766 muelpas 
dpvés (n.).—ampyoat, made emphatic by 
place and pause: cp. Aut. 72 Oapw.— 
yoou...8dkpv, the tear that belongs to, 
accompanies, lamentation; as ddxpua and 
yy6ot are so often associated (Eur. Ov. 320, 
l. T. 860, etc.). (Not, ‘a mournful 
tear,’ as opp. to ddxpu xapas.)—eiotra, 
abs., ‘come in,’ ‘find a place’ there: cp. 
Plat. Phaedr. p. 270 A 76 yap. bYyddvouv 
TovTo...€oxey éevTedbév moder eiorévar. We 
ought not to supply oe, as if the sense 
were, ‘come into thy thoughts’ (Phaedo 
p- 58 E otire...we...éeos elopet). 

The ordinary éxpopad was attended by 
wailing; but these obsequies, like those of 
the priests in Plat. Legg. 947 B, were to 
be xwpls Opjvev kal ddupudv. Cp. Ma- 
noah’s words in Samson Agonistes (1708), 
‘Come, come; no time for lamentation 
now.’ 

1200 ff. dorévakTos: cp. 
elarep ef K.7.A.: Cp. 1158. 

pevo of éyo «.7.d., ‘I will await 
thee with my curse’; z.¢, ‘my curse 


107 4.— 


will be in store for thee,’ attending on 
thee thenceforth. (Not merely, ‘I will 
await thee in the nether world,’ to 
punish thee when thou comest thither.) 
Cp. 1240 Bedv dpa | weet ao. So Ant. 
1075 ox@ow...’Hpwves.—dpatos, here, 
‘bringing a curse’: cp. Eur. Z. 7. 778 7 
gots dpaia Swuacw yevjooua. (But in 
O. T. 1291, ‘under a curse’).—eloael, 
because the power of the Erinyes over a 
mortal did not end with his life: it was 
their part, duapretv, pp’ av | ya bredOy 
Gavav © otk dyav édevOepos. (Aesch. 
Eun. 340.)—Bapits, as in O. 7. 546 dve- 
pmevy Te Kal Bapvy. 

1208 The hiatus ri etmas is sup- 
ported by the mss. here, but appears as 
uncongenial to the poet’s style as in PA. 
917, olor, re elas; Here, as there, rf 
p elitras seems inadmissible. It could 
mean only, ‘What hast thou said of me?’ 
——and we can hardly justify this as mean- 
ing, ‘hast thou said that, if I refuse, I 
shall be no true son? The alternative 
is to insert 8°: cp. O. C. 332 réxvov, rl & 


M\Ges; See Append. on P2#. 100. 
1204 £. dmoia Spacré’ éotly, se. 
elrov. The reply passes over epyacat, 


and refers to elas: cp. 423, where zroh- 
otow dordv answers the earlier of two 
queries.—ei 8& prj, sc. Spdoers.—yevoi, 
‘become’, as if by adoption (eiomolyots) 
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addou yevou TOV pnd EWL0s Kn bys eTL. 
olor par avls, old pe eKkadel, TaTEp, 


TA. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


1205 


povee, yeveo Fan Kat TON OLVO.Lov oeev. 


HP. ov Snr eyoy, add wv 
Kal LOUVOV LaTnpa TOV 
TA. kat woes vrailov copy 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 


ooo 


HP. 


EXO TALVLOV 

EUV KAKO. 

av idpnv To o6v; 
GN Et pope Tpos TovTO, TalNa yY epyacat. 
popas ye tor POovycis ov YUTET AL 

y} Kab TUpas Thypofea. TNS ELPNMEVNS 5 

dv avTos py ToT Msavev XEpou: 

Ta 0 aha. mpage, KOU Kozel TOVJLOV [LEpPOS. 
aG\N apkéoes Kal TAUTE! TpPOOVELLcL d€ Lou 


I2IO 


T215 


Xapw Bpaxevav JT pos. paxpots addous didovs. 


TA. 
HP. 
ne iNe 


THV Evpuretay 


"IdAnv €de€Eas, 


1205 ov] vot L. 
Hermann writes ws éxw. 
OvoTHV WY. 1210 


1206 


MSS. 


into another family. Cp. Lys. or. 13 
§ ot Tov Te yovy warépa...Tdv TE momnTov 
Tar épt. So Oedipus to Polyneices, OC. 
1383 ob0 pp’ drbmrvarés Te Kader ep éuod. 

1206 f. oid p éxxadei, ‘what dost 
thou call upon me to do.’ For the double 
acc., cp. Plat. Luthyphr, 5A avTa Tatra 
mpoxareta Ba avr ov. 

Tadapvatoy is not weak after ovea, 
because, as used in poetry, it often im- 
plies the defilement (dyos) of blood- -guilti- 
ness,—meaning, ‘accursed wretch,’ ra- 
ther than merely ‘ slayer.’ Cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 448 &pboyyor eivar Tov maa,uvatov 
vouos, «.T.A. Hence, like puaorwp, it 
can denote also the avenger of guilt (Eur. 
I. T. 1218). Photius had this in view 
when he explained mahapvatos by o- 
veus 7 Me apdos. Properly the word means 
merely ‘a man of violent hand’: cp. PA. 
1206 mahdapar, n. 

1208 f£. ov Snr’ eywy, addAN: the 
same formula as in O. 7. 1161, PA. 735. 
—év txw (kaxdv) wamvioy refers more 
especially to bodily sufferings; while to- 
Tipa TOV ENLOV KoKOY is rather, ‘ physi- 
cian of my woes’ generally. After wy» 


EKKANET | 

1209 rév éuav] Wecklein conj. @avaciuwv: Blaydes, 
tbraidwy| In L an early hand has suggested tzatdor. 
1211 7dd\d\a y’ A, Le, R, Harl., and Ald.: 


El Kal paxpa KapT €oTlv, epyaoOnoerat. 
oia Aa ae TapUévon ; 
as y emenkacew ee. 


T2270 


éxxanerts Harl. 1208 oy éxw] 


Téd\\a vw L, with most of the later 


1214 wi rornvavwy] Hartung reads wh more Watwv, a few of the later 


éxw, Trav éuwy is awkward; but it is 
partly excused (1) by the slight pause 
which might follow wammmov, and (2) by 
the emphasis on darjpa. It might, in- 
deed, be suggested that xaxwv belongs to 
Trav éuav only, while dv éxw should be 
taken separately, ‘what I suffer’: this, 
however, is less natural. Hermann’s 
emendation, os éxw (‘considering my 
state’), is possible, but slightly weak. 

1211 doPet mpds tovro: cp. O. 7. 
980 at & eis TH NTPs UH PoBot vuuded- 
Mara, 

1212 ¢0ovyots is found only here. 
Cp. Plat. Phaedo 61 D d...tTvyxavw axKn- 
Kows, POdvos ovdels Aéyew. Low 530 D 
ov POovjcers pot émidetear. 

1213 wArpepa (nom.), sc. yeryjoerac: 
—cp. Eur. Hec. 574 of 6€ mdnpotow 
mupav, | Kopuwols epovres  ameuxlvous. 
Though zAjpwors would have been more 
natural, wAjpwua, expressing the result, 
is equally correct here. 

1214 (wypwow), Soov ye (wAnpo- 
cain’) dv Bt) ToTup. : cp. O. T. 347 elp- 
yaoOar 8, dcov | wn xepol Kalvuw (sc. éf- 
xes elpydoOa). Hyllus will help to hew 
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then get thee some other sire, and be called my son no 


more ! 
Hy. Woe, woe is me! 


What a deed dost thou require of 


me, my father,—that I should become thy murderer, guilty of 


thy blood! 
HE. 
physician of my pain! 


Not so, in truth, but healer of my sufferings, sole 


Hy. And how, by enkindling thy body, shall I heal 


Nay, if that thought dismay thee, at least perform the 


The service of carrying thee shall not be refused. 
And the heaping of the pyre, as [ have bidden? 
Yea, save that I will not touch it with mine own hand. 


All elec will I do, and thou shalt have no hindrance on my 


part. 


He. Well, so much shall be enough.—But add one small 


boon to thy large benefits. 


Hy. Be the boon never so large, it shall be granted. 
Her. Knowest thou, then, the girl whose sire was Eurytus? 


Hy. 


It is of Iolé that thou speakest, if I mistake not. 


MSS. having ph wore Watw (in T wy is superscr.),—probably due to Triclinius. 


Wunder, bn TL Wpocwavev. 
ae B: 


erasure, from xpar’ (or Kparr’ ys 
1220 ws y’ Schaefer: 
with most mss., and Ald.: 


the wood, but not to build the pyre. The 
pyre was kindled by Philoctetes, or, acc. to 
another version, by Poeas (7%. 802 n.).— 
morupavwyv: tragic lyrics admit roré (fr. 
225), and its compounds (1030 arori- 
Baros: Aesch. Theb. 94 mworitécw, etc.). 
But tragic dialogue presents no other 


example, except Aesch. Lum. 79 mori 
TTONW. 
1215 kov Kapet, 2nd pers. sing. 


midd., thou shalt have no difficulty, trov- 
HOV pépos, on my part (acc. of respect: 
cp. Ant. 1062 7d ody pépos, n n.).—Most 
editors take cape? as 3rd pers. sing. act.: 

‘and my part of the work shall not flag.’ 
But xapotduac is the regular fut.: indeed, 
the only trace of the act. form is in 
Hesych., ka Ho" épydoouan 

1216 dipKéeret Kal Tavra, even this: 

SO Lh. 339 olwae mev dpkely gol ye kal 
THO, w Tahas, | dd-y7}u06?,—arpdoverpar : 
the midd. is noteworthy, as we should 


1216 mpdcveua A, with most MSS., 
mpdvetuat L, with o added above the line, probably by the first hand, 
to whom the accent on o may also be attributed. 


and Ald.: 


1218 L has xdpr’ in an 


1219 mapOévor | mwapvov L, with @ over a. 
wor’ L: ws Wecklein: wore vy’ eixagew Reiske. —éreixagew L, 
dmeckagew x (as B). 


have expected mpédcvermoy: cp., however, 
Ar. Av. 563 Tpooveiwac bas dé TpETOVTWS | 
Tolat Oeoiow rav dpvidwy bs dv apuorry 
Ka’ éxaorov,—where, as here, the act. 
might have been expected. The accen- 
tuation mpoovetpat (cr. n.) represents a 
wish to read the aor. inf. act. as an im- 
perative. 

1217 Bpayxetav, small (O. C. 586 n.): 
paxpots, large (Az. 130, etc.). — 8800s, 
sc. atta: cp. O. C. 475 veoroxm mah 
haBdy (n.). 

1219 Hupvutelav: cp. O. 7. 267 7 
AaBdakeiw mardi (n.).—mapévov, an un- 
married woman: cp. 1225. 

1220 érexdf{ev has here much better 
authority than dmwecxafew: cp. 141 n.— 
as y’, asa correction of ea’, is prefer- 
able to ws, not only as accounting for 7’, 
but because ewé is added: cp. Eur. Alc. 
Sor ws vy éuol xpjcOae kpiry: Ar. Plt. 
736 ws y éuol doxetv. 
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A , 3 > , , 
TOO OVUTOV on Oo Beale id, TEKVOV* 


TAUTYV, ELOU Oavdvros, ELITED evoreBew 
Bovhe, TaTpewv opKtov HELV LEvos, 


mpoocOov dduapra, 


pnd amuaTHoys Tar pi 
> » r) A 

pno addros avdpav Tots Ewots mEvpots ofLov 

K\eiray avTny avr Tov 


1225 
“ha Bn aoré, 


aNN aurds, @ Tal, TOUTO KiSevoor NEXOS. 
“afov" 70 yap TOU Heyada TLUOTEVOQVT ob 
TpLKpols: darvorrely THY TAPOS TUYYEL Xap. 


TA. 


oupLou TO pev VOOOUITL Ovpova Far KOKOY, 1230 


70 S ad opay d@povouvra Tis ToT av dépor; 


HP. 
TA. 
preTaitvos rol 


ws epyaceiov ovder QV hey Opoeis. 

TUS yap 708, 1 [LoL pT pl pev Gavew pov” 
KO aves WS EXELS EXELY, 

Tis TAUT av, OOTLS rad cs ahacTopav VOCOl, 


1235 


ehouro ; KpeLooov Kaye Y, @ TATED, davew 
n-Towow €xOloToict cuvvater OfLOv. 


1221 676°] Hartung reads 677’: Blaydes conj. vuy.—F or TEKVOV, Wecklein conj. reAetp. 


1224 spooc8ot Dindorf: wpdcfov Mss. 
by a later hand. 


1226 )aBy Elmsley: AaBou Mss. 


1225 éuots}] éuot L, with o added above 
1228 God Brunck: reiou 





1221 eémoxymrw with double acc., 
like keXedw ria re: so Eur. J. 7. 7o1 
mpos deftas oe Thad ETLOKYTTW TOE. 

1223 ratpdwv opkiwyv, the oath im- 
posed on thee by thy father. 

1224 mpoo8o, associate with thyself: 
cp. O. C. 404 n. 

Sdipapro.. This passage concerning 
Tolé and Hyllus (1216—1251) was ren- 
dered indispensable by the plot, if the 
poet was to avoid a contradiction which 
must otherwise have perplexed the spec- 
tators. 

Iolé figured in legend as the wife of 
Hyllus. Their son, Kdeodaios (called 
KyXeodarns by Theopompus, fr. 30), was 
mentioned by Hesiod (schol. Ap. Rh. 1. 
824), and was recorded in the pedigree 
of the Spartan kings, being the grand- 
father of Aristodemus (Her. 6. 52, 8. 131). 
Hyllus and Iole had also a daughter, 
Evaixun, known in Messenian story (Paus. 
4. 2. I). 

But, in this play, Iolé is the paramour 
of Heracles, and indirectly the cause of 
his death. How, then, could Hyllus wed 
her? His own words (1233—1237) ex- 
press what a Greek would feel. It was 
necessary, then, that the marriage should 


be imposed upon him by his dying father’s 
inexorable command. 

Cp. A pollodorus 2.47.7 § 13 &re- 
pee 'TAAW...THV “loAnv dvdpwhévra 
yywar: as if Hyllus were younger than 
Sophocles here imagines him. Ovid, Jed. 
g. 278, of Iole: Herculis tllam | Imperits 
thalamogue animogue receperat LLyllus. 
Acc. to Pherecydes, it was for Hyllus, 
not for himself, that Heracles had first 
asked the hand of Tole (schol. on v. 354). 

1225£. dddos...dvtTi cod: cp. Al. 
444 00K dy Tis abr’ emapyev ddXos avr’ 
éuod.— op.od, prep. with dat., in the sense 
of ‘near’ (O. Z. 1007), a specially Attic 
use (PA. 1218 Append.).—AdBy, in this 
command, is clearly right: the mere 
wish, AdBor, would be unsuitable. Cp. 


31 n. 

1227 add adres, x.7.d.: this third 
clause reiterates the sense of the first, 
m poo ov Oduapra : cp. 433 n.—rTotvTo.. 
héxos=Toiro Kjdos, cogn. acc. to KiSev- 
oov (‘contract this marriage’): cp. Arist. 
Pol. 5. 7. 10 Kydevew btw OéXwWoW.— 
Not, ‘cherish this bride,’ as in Eur. AZed. 
888 xndevovoay is said of Medea ‘tend- 
ing’ Iason’s new wife. 

1228 £. mod, not weifov: it is a 
f 
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He. Even so. 
my son. 


177 


This, in brief, is the charge that I give thee, 
When I am dead, if thou wouldest show a pious re- 


membrance of thine oath unto thy father, disobey me not, but 


take this woman to be thy wife. 


Let no other espouse her who 


hath lain at my side, but do thou, O my son, make that marriage- 


bond thine own. 


Consent: after loyalty in great matters, to 


rebel in less is to cancel the grace that had been won. 

Hy. Ah me, it is not well to be angry with a sick man: 
but who could bear to see him in such a mind? 

HE. Thy words show no desire to do my bidding. 


Hy. What! 


death, and for thy present plight besides? 


When she alone is to blame for my mother’s 


Lives there the 


man who would make such a choice, unless he were maddened 


by avenging fiends? 


Better were it, father, that I too should die, rather than live 


united to the worst of our foes! 


most Mss.—éyuol] Wecklein con]. ou. 
awdpos| maar Harl. 


1229 curxpots] Blaydes writes opixpdv o’.— 
1280 76 r: ra L.—voootvT:] Wakefield con]. vocotvra. 


1231 8’ dpav] Groddeck and Wunder conj. &de Spay (‘that a sane man should 


obey such a command’). 
through the first. 


most MSS.: aipoiro r. 


peremptory summons: cp. 470 n.—trio- 
TeboavT =—Tidduevoy, as in 1251. These 
are perhaps the only clear examples of 
TisTevw as=‘to obey,’ though dmorety 
as = drevlely was frequent.—é€pot, not pot, 
because the pron., though it has no strong 
emphasis, implies, ‘to me, your father.’ 
A son’s obedience should be complete.— 
opukpots, dat. of respect: cp. Ph. 342 
Tpiyu, OTw o° évvBpioay: Eur. fr. 1051 
XpHjuaow Nerelupeda.—ovyx et, obliterates, 
as if it had been traced in sand: cp. O. 
C. 609 n. 

1280 f. 16 pev vorotytt x.7.A. Cp. 
543 ff. OvuotoOar pev ovx érictapmar | 
vooodvTt Keivm... | TO 5 ad Evvotxety THe 
éuod Tis dv yuvyy | SivarTo... ;—@8e...dpo- 
votvra, in a state of mind so deplorable 
as is argued by the bare suggestion of 
such a marriage. This is not an ‘aside’; 
but the speaker’s amazement precludes a 
direct reply. 

1282 ds épyacelwv: cp. O. 7. 625 
ws ovX wrelgwy ovde micTevowy éyeLS; 
For the desiderative verb, see P2. Ioor n. 

1238 ff. tis ydp 700’, the indignant 
exordium, is immediately followed by the 
relative clause concerning Tole, 4 having 
a causal force,—as we might say, ‘What! 
when she...’ etc. Cp. n. on O. C. 263 


J.s vz 


1284 ool 5 Schaefer: 
Frohlich conj. 77v6’.—vooot L, with most MSS.: voce? r. 
1287 éx@icroww L, with two dots over v. 


1232 ovdér] ovdévy oddéy L, with a line drawn 


got T’ MSS. 1235 rad7’] 


1236 é\oTo L, with 


Kdovye ov Tar’ é€oTiv; oirives Badbpwy 
K.T.A. Then, instead of ravrny or THvde, 
as antecedent to 4, the speaker bitterly 
says, radr’, ‘all this,’—the horrors which, 
for him, are embodied in Iolé. Cp. O. 7. 
1492 GAN jvik’ av 6) mpds yduwv AKyT’ 
dxuds, | tis otros éora, ris mapappiver, 
réxva, | TotavT’ dveldoy AaunBavwvs It 
would miserably enfeeble the passage to 
alter ratr’. 

The ethic dat. pov implies, ‘as I have 
seen.’—Oavetv, without rov: cp. Azz. 
1173 alvio. Baveiy (n.): povn peratrios 
means that she alone shared the blame with 
Heracles (cp. 260 n.).—oot 8’ is more 
probable than oot tr’ here, where the 
antithesis is marked.—os dxeis exew: 
Dem. or. 3 § 8 éxdvTwv ws éxovot OnBatwv: 
O. C. 273 ixdpyny wv’ ixdunv: O. T. 1376 
n.—borts py...vorot: the optat., on ac- 
count of édorr’ dv: the relative clause is 
equiv. in sense to a protasis, ed 7 vooo : 
see on O. C. 560. For the form vocot 
(instead of vocoin), Ph. 895 n.—ddac- 
Topov: O. C. 788 n. Such a marriage 
would imply that some dr had deranged 
his mind (Azz. 622). 

1287 toto éxP8orouwt: cp. O. 7. 
366 rots @iArarots (Locasta).—6opod added 
to ouvvalew, as in 545 to Evvockely. 


I2 


1240 


1245 


1250 
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HP. avynp 0d as EOLKEVY OU VEWELV Ejol 
plivovr. jotpav: ahha TOU Gear dpa. 
pevel o amurT ne Avra TOUS EpLous hoyots. 
TA. Ol4L04, TAX, ws EOLKAS, WS vOoELS ppaces. 
HP. ov yap p am evva.o Vevtos exKwvels KQKOU. 
TA. deihavos, ws €S Troha, TATOPEW EXO. 
HP. ov ydp Sdixasots Tov puTevoavtos K)veww. 
TA. aN éxd.dax 0a Ora dvaoceBeir, Tar Ep ; 
HP. ov dvoceBeua, TOUBOV el Téepers KEéap. 
TA. mT pado oe dveryas oUv pe Travodikws TAOE ; 
HP. eyoye’ TOUT@V pdprupas KaN@ Geovs. 
TA. Tovyap Tonow KOUK ATT Opa, | TO GOV 
Jeoirr SELKVUS epyov" Ov yap av OTe 
KaKOS Paveinvy oot ye TUITEVTS, TATE. 
HP. xadas TedevTas: Kami Towwde THY yap 


12388 dvinp] avhp (sec) L 


veuet marpds | POivorros wpar. 


final « by the first hand. 


.—vepety Brunck: vee Mss.— Wakefield conj. ovK Euol pened : 
Hense, ob veuet Twa: Erfurdt, od veuet mar pt: 


Mekler, ovdauw’ dv véuor: Nauck, ov 


1240 dmiorjoayre L, with a written over the 
main oot Y: 


@ por L.—rdx’ ws] In L a letter 





(perhaps a) has been erased after x? -—ppdoers Mss.: Axt conj. gaveis: Hermann, 
gavety: Subkoff conj. otfuo, capws ~ouxas ws voces Ppdoat 1242 an’ 
1288 f. ds ~ouxev, od vepety, instead sound, though it has been much suspected 


of od veer. The verb which ought to 
have been principal is attracted into the 
relative clause. Cp. Her. 4. 5 ws 6é 
DKvOar Adyouet, vewrarov amdavrwy eOvéwy 
etvae (instead of éort) 7b opérepov. Id. 
6. 137 ws 6é avrot *“AOnvato. réyovet, 
dixalws €FeAdoae (instead of éfjAacar). 
Plat. Sophist. 263D wavrdmacw, ws éot- 
Kev, 7 TovatTn otvOeots...ylyveoOasr (in- 
stead of ylyverau) Adyos Yevdys. Id. Phileb. 
20D Téde ye piv, ws oluat, wept adrov 
dvayKatéraroy elvas (instead of éort) dé- 
yew [for elvat can hardly depend on the 
word dvdyxn higher up]. Eur. 7. 7. 52 
Kaetvac (instead of Kab7je) after ws éboée. 
But Aesch. fers. 188 rovrw crdow Tw’, 
ws ey "Séxoww opav, | revXew, is more 
complex, as the fusion is between (1) é66- 
Kow (37a plur.) revxew, and (2) @revyor, 
ws éyw éddxour opav. In Latin, too, this 
natural laxity occurs: Cic. Office. 1. 7 § 22 
ut placet Stoicts, quae tn terris gignantur 
ad usum hominum omnia crearz (instead 
of creantur). 

Paley would get rid of the irregularity 
by making ws exclamatory (‘how !’): but 
this is impossible. The text is clearly 


(cr. n.). 

vepety...potpay: joipa is the share of 
respect due to a person: cp. Plat. CraZ. 
398 C peyddny motpay Kal tinny éxer: and 
O. C. 277 Append. For vepeiv, cp. §7 
véLou...@ par. 

Oeav dpa (like Oe@v "Hpwies, Ant. 1075), 
—the vengeance sent by the gods, in 
answer to the father’s imprecation (1202). 
In this objective sense, the Curse is itself 
the agent of retribution: cp. O. 7. 418 
dewdmous dpa: Aesch. Zheb. yo ’Apd 7’, 
*Epwods warpos 7 peyac Berns : and the 
Eumenides call themselves “Apat (Zum. 
417). Sometimes, again, the Apa is dis- 
tinguished from the power which it calls 
into action: AZ. 111 mérve’ ’Apd, | ceuval 
Tre OeGy watdes "Hpwves. A_ transition 
from the latter idea to the former may be 
seen in O. C. 1375 f., where Oed. sum- 
mons his own imprecations to be his 
Euppaxous. 

1241 ds eoucas (instead of ws Eouxev), 
as in £7. 516: so Eur. Helen. 497 ws 
elaowv. —dpaces, wilt ‘show,’ ‘make it 
clear’ (by acts, or words, or both), After 
such words—Hyllus means—some violent 
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He will render no reverence, it seems, to my dying 


prayer.—Nay, be sure that the curse of the gods will attend thee 


for disobedience to my voice. 


Hy. Ah, thou wilt soon show, methinks, how distempered 


thou art! 
HE. 


Hy. Hapless that Iam! 


Hy. 
clear duty? 
HE. 


Yea, for thou art breaking the slumber of my plague. 
What perplexities surround me! 
Yea, since thou deignest not to hear thy sire. 

But must I learn, then, to be impious, my father ? 

’Tis not impiety, if thou shalt gladden my heart. 

Dost thou command me, then, to do this deed, as a 


I command thee,—the gods bear me witness ! 


Hy. Then will I do it, and refuse not,—calling upon the 
gods to witness thy deed. I can never be condemned for loyalty 


to thee, my father. 


He. Thou endest well; and to these words, my son, 


eivacbévroc L (the apostrophe after a is from the first hand): daevvacGévTos the other 


Mss., and Ald. 


a later hand. 1247 otv] 6m K. 


1246 dvocéBera] SvoéBeua L, with a second o added above by 


1249 f. 70 odv...goyov] Dobree conj. 


7d odv...rotpyov : Heimsoeth, cdv dv...rotpyov.—detxvis] In L the letters vo have 
been made from ofo.—For @eotor Sexxvds Hense conj. Geots dcouvis. 





outburst of madness may be expected. 
gpavew, ‘to declare,’ does not necessarily 
imply speech: Her. 4. 113 g@wvijcar pev 
ov elxe, o8 yap cuviecay add\jrwy, TH Se 
xepi 2ppate. Aesch. Ag. 1061 ob & api 
guvis ppave xapBavy xepi. There is a 
shade of mournful irony in ¢pacers (‘make 
it plain enough’), which is lost in the con- 
jecture davets.—For the double -evs, cp. 
Ant. 682 wy Néyets Soxeis répt. 

1242 dt’ civacbévros...ckaxod, lit., 
‘from a lulled plague,’ z.e. from the repose 
allowed to me by its subsidence. This 
is simpler than to understand, ‘after the 
plague had been lulled,’ when amé would 
be used like éx (Theocr. 15. 106 d@avdray 
dd Ovards).—The v. 7. dmevvacbévros 
would be rather a gen. absolute. azrev- 
vagew does not occur. 

1248 és qmoddd, ‘with regard to’ 
them: cp. n. on 1211. 

1244 kdvew: z.¢., as to the marriage. 
The question as to the pyre has been 
settled (1215). 

1245. SvooeBety. He regards Tole 
as virtually the destroyer of both his 
parents (1233): it is not edaeBés for him 
to marry her. Heracles replies that the 
supreme duty is to do a father’s pleasure 


(cp. 1177). 


12497 rpdocetv...ravdikes, to do these 
things ‘with full justification,’ z.2, as a 
duty imposed by a father’s solemn com- 
mand.—Others explain, ‘command me 
absolutely’: but wavdixws could not mean 
mwavred@s: see on 611.—For the place of 
ovv in the verse, cp. O. C. 1205, PA. 
21. 

1248 tyoye, ‘that Ido’; cp. Az. 104, 
1347, 1365. 

1249f. woyow. He will marry Tole. 
But he will call the gods to witness that 
it is his father’s doing, and not an act of 
his own choice.—réd odv Qeotor Serxvds 
%oyov: the épyor is not, strictly, the mar- 
riage itself, but the act of Heracles in 
prescribing it. Hence the words, ‘show- 
ing thy deed to the gods,’ mean properly, 
‘pleading, before the gods, the constraint 
which you have put upon me’: not, ‘pro- 
testing that my act in marrying [ole is 
really your act.’ Accordingly we have 
decxvls TO ody Epyov, not decxvds 7d Epryov 
adv (dv). The text has been suspected 
(cr. n.) only because it has not been fully 
understood. 

1252 ff. Kadds redeuvTas, after threat- 
ening disobedience (1230 ff.).—kaa\ 
Toicde: 2.¢., crown the promise with the 
deed. Cp. At. 813 Kod Ady delEw udvor" | 
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TAYELAY, @ Tat, mpdabes, ws mpl prec ew 
ora.pay Lov 7 TW otoTpov és Tupay pe Ons. 


ay’ €yKOVELT , atpeo Oe: Tavhd TOL KOK@V 


T1255 


auTy, TehevT? TOVOE Tavdpos VOTATN. 


TA. 


aN OvoeV ELpEl oot Tehevove Bau TAOE, 


met Kedevers KafavayKales, TareEp. 


HP. 


aye VUP, _ Tpw THVO AVAKWO- aL 


vooov, @ wuyy oKAnpa, xaduBos 


1260 


\Boxohdyrov oT OpLOV TApPEXOUC ; 
OVATAVE Bony, os enix apTov 
TeheovT™ GEKOUGLOV Epryov. 


TA. 


1254 we O7s most MSS., 


L259 vw xr: 
Blaydes writes oxAnpod. 


mwapéxouo’] L carries over the letters xovo’ to the next verse. 


TaxXos yap €pyouv Kal roby ay eperar.— 
Taxetav, adverbial: cp. O. 7. 617 f. 

amply eutrecety x.7.A.: his fear is not so 
much of the pain, or of increased difficulty 
for his bearers, but rather of the ill- 
omened cries which would be wrung from 
him on the brink of death. See on 1260. 
—orTapaypov (778)—otorpov: a similar 
combination occurs in Aesch. fr. 163 éx 
Today 8 dvw | brépxerar oT apay mos es 
dxpov kdpa, | KévTnua AVoons, oKoptriov 
BéXos Aéyw. 

1255 f. dy is said to all the by- 
standers, rather than to Hyllus alone: 
cp. 821 16’, n.—éykovelr’: cp. Az. 811 
Xwpaer, éyxovauev: 2b. 988 10’ éyxovet, 
ovyKxapve. The derivation of the verb 
is uncertain: the only part of it used by 
Homer is éyxovéovoa. —atper Be : this 
literal sense of the midd. aipoua: is much 
rarer than the figurative; see, however, 
Li, 54 Il, 20. 247, Eur. Cycl. 473. 

avrn, instead of rovro: cp. O. C. 88 
rauryy éeke wavdav (n.). He does not 
mean, ‘this is the rest promised by the 
oracle? (1170); but merely,—‘this is the 
true release for me.’—redeuTy...vordTn, 
like éoxarov répua (Eur. Andr. 1081), 
extremus finis (Verg. G. 4. 116). He 
has no presentiment of immortality. 
| 1257 £ dA: cp. 1179 n.—ovdéy 
elpyer like ovdév xwdve. Cp. 344.—TE- 


alpen omadoi, peya\yv pey EOL 
TovTtav Oduevo. cvyyvapoavryy, 


1265 


and Ald.: weOjc (made by the first hand from pebeic) 
Ty 1256 rereuTty] TeNeuTh (not Tedreurfr) L.—ravdpos] 
vov L.—dvaxwyoat] Blaydes conj. avaxiwetoOat 

L26EL ALcHoxddAAnTOv] Welcker conj. AvKoKdAAHTOY.— 


7 avipoo L. 
L260 oxdnpd] 


The Aldine divides 


Netcotoar: cp. O. C. 1089 Tededoat: 
but £7. 1510 reAewév. Both forms were 
current in Attic prose.—émel keAevets: he 
again disclaims responsibility: cp. 1247. 

1259-1263 As Hyllus spoke the 
last two verses, he gave a sign to the 
bearers (964) to come forward and re- 
sume their places beside the litter. These 
five anapaestic lines are spoken by Hera- 
cles while that order is being obeyed. 
Then the words of Hyllus, aiper’, éradoi 
(1264), mark that the procession is about 
to move. 

1259 ff dyevuv. Either vuy or vor 
would be fitting here, but the former is 
better: it refers to the consent of Hyllus. 
The scholiast read yuy (aye ovy). 

mplv dvakiwyca tHvde voooy, ‘before 
thou hast aroused this plague,’ z.¢., ‘allow- 
ed it to arise,’—by delay. The attacks 
recur at intervals; and he wishes to reach 
the pyre speedily (1253). The meaning is 
not that vehement laments might bring 
on the pain. 

Other views are:—(1) dvaxivfoas is in- 
trans., ‘be roused.’ But this use is un- 
exampled, and cannot safely be inferred 
from the intrans. daoxwetv (Her. 5. 106, 
etc.), or Tapakweiv as= wapakdrrev, Tapa- 
maiew, delirare. (2) The subject to the 
inf. is vécov, and the object is oe under- 
stood. But dvaxivijoat clearly refers to 
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quickly add the gracious deed, that thou mayest lay me on 
the pyre before any pain returns to rend or sting me. 


Come, make haste and lift me! 


This, in truth, is rest from 


troubles ; this is the end, the last end, of Heracles! 
Hy. Nothing, indeed, hinders the fulfilment of thy wish, 
since thy command constrains us, my father. 


HE. 


Come, then, ere thou arouse this plague, O my stub- 


born soul, give me a curb as of steel on lips set like stone to 
stone, and let no cry escape them; seeing that the deed which 
thou art to do, though done perforce, is yet worthy of thy joy! 


Hy. Lift him, followers! 


thus, mapéxou|o’. 
ddaKvouo’. 


Hermann suggests, from a reading rereWoar éxovotov. 
xaiper’ Nauck (giving 1264—1269 to Heracles). 


And grant me full forgiveness 


for this ; 


Musgrave conj. mpoéxovo’: Wecklein writes mpiovo’: Blaydes, 
L268 reddovo’ Billerbeck: reAéws Mss., which may have arisen, 


1264 aiper’ MSS.: 
1265 L has cvyywuocvvyr, 


with a second y added above the line by the first hand: not cvyyrwpoctvny, with 


y above the first y, as has been reported. 


rousing the pain, not to troubling the 
mind: cp. 974 Bh Kwihoys...ddvvay : 979 
KGKKLWTCELS...VOTOY. 

@ Wx] okAnpa: this phrase has a bad 
sense in Az. 1361; just as the epithet 
Kparepoppwy, given to Heracles in //. 14. 
324, is applied in Hes. Of. 147 to the 
xarKevov yévos.—Cp. Od. 20. 18 rérhabe 
57 xpadin: Aristophanes parodies such 
passages, Ach. 483 ff. mpdBawe viv, w 
duué...dye vuv, © Tddawa Kapdia: as Vol- 
taire said of like apostrophes in Corneille, 
‘nous ne sommes plus dans un temps ou 
Yon parle a son bras et a son Ame.’ 

XGAvBos AvOoKdAANTOV oTdptoy. This 
has been explained:—(1) ‘A curb of 
steel, set with sharp stones’—to make it 
more severe. (2) ‘A curb of steel, orna- 
mented with costly stones.’ (3) ‘A steel 
clamp for binding stones together.’ See 
Appendix. 

I take the words in a way different from 
any of these. ydAuBos ordmov, the ‘curb 
of steel,’ is, as all agree, the strong self- 
restraint which is to keep the lips closed. 
Then AcBoxéd\\nTov introduces a new 
image. The lips, thus firmly closed, are 
set as stone to stone in masonry. ‘Thus the 
whole phrase means ‘A curb of steel, to 
keep the lips set as stone to stone.” The 
use Of AcGoxdAAnTOov to describe the effect 
of the ‘curb’ has been assisted by the 
suggestion, in ordéuov, of ordma. 

avamave Boyv. Pythagoras said that a 
dying man,—like one who is putting out 


to sea,——-should avoid words of ill omen: 
—KkarTa Tov toTarov Katpoyv TaphyyedXe 7 
Bracgdnmety, ad\X’ womep év rats dva- 
yuryats olwviferOat wer’ evpynulas (Iamblich. 
Pyth. § 25%7).—4s with ted€ove” (fut. 
part.), marking the intention (cp. 160): 
émlxaptov, predicative: (‘as being about 
to do a compulsory deed with a feeling of 
joy’) The end has been imposed by 
fate; but it brings victory over pain. 

1264—1278 The unanimous tradi- 
tion assigned verses 1264—1274 to Hyllus. 
Verses 1275—1278 were given by some 
to the Chorus, and by others to Hyllus. 
From the indication in L at v. 1275 
(xopos ypdderae BAXos), and from the 
schol. there (yopés* revés UAXos), it may 
be conjectured that the attribution of 
1275—1278 to the Chorus was the pre- 
valent one. This was only natural, as the 
Chorus usually closes the play. A ma- 
jority of modern editors, however, give 
vv. 1264—1278 wholly to Hyllus; and 
they seem right.—See Appendix. 

1264 ff. odadol, ‘attendants,’ ‘fol- 
lowers,’—the men who have come with 
him from Euboea (964). In Azz. 1108 
Creon addresses his servants as émdoves. 
—peydAnv pey éyol x.7.A.: the meaning 
is, ‘Pardon me for helping my father to 
destroy himself; and note that the real 
cruelty here is that of Zezs, who allows 
his son to perish thus.’ 

TVYyyVoLooUvyy (=cuyyyaunv) a word 
found only here; cp. Ant. 151 OécOau 
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peyddyv Sé Jeav dyvonoovrny 

 €lddres epywv TOV TpPaccoLEevar, 

ot dvaavres Kat Ky lopevor 

marépes Towavt ebopao. raOn. 

Ta pev ovv peAdovT ovdels epopa, 

Ta S€ vuY EOTOT OLKTPA EY NLD, 

ainypa So €ketvous, 

Xaemararo, o ouv avOpoVv TAaVTwV 

4) 7HVO dryy vmeXovTt, 
Neirou pnde ot, taplev’, er otKwr, 

peyddous ev idovoa véovs Oavarous, 

moka O€ mhpaTa Kal Kawvomraln, 

KOvOeEY TOUTMOV oO TL pH Leds. 


1270 


1275 


1266 f. dé r, and Ald.: te L.—Oea» L, with most Mss., and Ald.: Qeots Vat.: 
in T ows is written above Oewy.—Nauck, reading @eots, brackets the words dyvwpuood- 
vyv | elddres épywv. L. Dindorf wished to delete v. 1267. 1269 édopace 
wady| épopwcow Nauck (deleting 1467). 1270 édop¢] Hartung and Blaydes write 
mpoopa: Wakefield conj. dgopa: Nauck, ofdev. 1273 mrdvtwv Ald.: ardvrwv L, 
with most MSS.: @avdrous (instead of wrévrwv) A, R, Hazrl. 1275 ém’ otkwy schol. 





Anopoctvav.—eBdres Yedv ey. Ayvopo- 
ocvvyny épywv x.7.d., ‘recognising the great 
harshness of the gods in the deeds,’ etc.: 
for the double gen., cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 33 
Thv...dopdreay Tuwy THs émavadopas. 
For ayrwpuoctvn, prop. ‘want of con- 
siderateness,’ cp. Dem. or. 18 § 252 map- 
Taxd0ev wev dy Tis ioe THY ayvwpoodvny 
avTod kal Thy Backaviay (‘unfairness and 
malevolence’): 76. 207 TH Tis TvxNS 
ayvwpoctvy, its ‘cruelty.’ The like- 
sounding words end two successive verses, 
as mapnveca and ovwvyveoa in Ph. 121 f. 

For Nauck’s reading of this passage, 
see Appendix. 

1268 KAyfopevor is more than xadov- 
pevor: it implies invocation and praise: 
cp. 659.—épopaor, z.¢., look calmly down 
upon them: cp. Aesch. Ag. 1270 (Cas- 
andra complains of Apollo) éromrevcas 
wea | oe KATAVEAW MEV YD. 

1270—1274 td piv ody péAdovr’ 
x.7.A.: Hyllus means :—‘ No one, indeed, 
commands a view (épopa) of the future 


(and so it is possible that Zeus may yet 
make some amend); but, as to the present 
situation, it is miserable for us, shameful 
for Zeus (ékefvous), and supremely cruel 
for the victim.’ 

The words r& péev ody wédAdovT’ ovdeis 
€mopa unconsciously foreshadow the apo- 
theosis of Heracles. This is the only 
hint of it in the play. 

Xarerdrara 5° ody. Here 6’ ody marks 
the return to the foremost subject of his 
thoughts. ‘Be the pity or the shame 
what it may, there can be no doubt who 
suffers most.’ Cp. Ant. 688 n. 

1275—1278 ‘These four verses are 
addressed by Hyllus to the leader of the 
Chorus, and give the signal for moving 
from the orchestra. With mapév’, com- 
pare ® map#évor in 211. The Chorus 
has been silent since 11133 and it seems 
dramatically right that its silence should 
be maintained in this last scene. The 
young maidens of Trachis may well leave 
the son of Heracles, at this solemn 
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but mark the great cruelty of the gods in the deeds that are 


being done. 


They beget children, they are hailed as fathers, 


and yet they can look upon such sufferings. 

No man foresees the future ; but the present is fraught with 
mourning for us, and with shame for the powers above, and verily 
with anguish beyond compare for him who endures this doom. 

Maidens, come ye also, nor linger at the house ; ye who have 
lately seen a dread death, with sorrows manifold and strange: 
and in all this there is nought but Zeus. 


(as a v.2.), and T: dz’ otkwv L, with the other Mss. 
1276 weyddous] Subkoff writes wedéous. 


F. Ritter and others reject these vv. 


1275—1278 Hartung, 


—idotca made from edofica in L.—véous @Oavdrovs forms a separate v. in L. 


1277 
Mss., and Ald.: 


KowoTrab7. 


KawoTray) 


moment, to sum up the lesson of his 
father’s fate. 

If the verses are given to the leader of 
the Chorus, then zap@é’ will be taken in 
a collective sense, as referring to the 
other choreutae; cp. 821 @ waides. Prof. 
Campbell understands a reference to the 
maidens of the household (205); but this 
seems less natural. In either case, the 
singular number would be unusual. 

Another view is that aap#év’ means 
Tole. But she is not present: and, even 


if she could be thus summoned forth, her _ 


presence would be unfitting. 

1275 én’ oixwy (see cr. n.) is clearly 
right. éwi is often thus used with the 
gen., of position: Plat. Charm. 163 B én’ 
oiknuaros KaOnuévm: Thuc. 4. 118 pwéveuv 
ért ths avrév.—The vulg. an’ oixwy 
has been explained in three ways, each 
of which appears untenable:—(1) ‘Do 
not stay behind,—leaving the house,’ z.¢., 
‘leave it.’ (2) ‘Do not fail from the 
house,’ —z.¢., ‘stay there.’ (3) With 


kal added by Bentley.—xawora6j A (yf written above), with most 
L (with @ above y), K, Hazrl. 


Wecklein writes 


wap0é&’: ‘O maiden from the house, do 
not stay behind.’ 

1276 f. Qavdrovs, Deianeira’s violent 
death (for the plur., cp. O. Z. 497 n.). 
The bold use of peydXous is softened by 
the poetical plur., which brings out the 
notion of a ‘great’ or ‘awful’ calamity. 
péyas is often nearly equivalent to dewvds, as 
in péya Tt wadety (Xen. An. 5. 8.17), etc. 

THMaTA...KatvoTa0n, the strange and 
terrible sufferings of Heracles. This adj. 
does not occur elsewhere: but Aesch. 
Theb. 363 has xaworjuwy as=‘new to 
woe.’ (For the bad sense of xawvés, cp. 
867, 873.) The second part of the com- 
pound is akin in sense to mia: cp. 756 
n.—The wv. 2. katvorayy was a prosaic 
conjecture, suggested by such words as 
veoTaryys. 

1278 With Zeds the schol. supplies 
érpazev: but it seems truer to supply 
éorlv. ‘There is nothing in all this that 
zs mot Zeus’: 2.¢., he is manzfested in 
each and all of these events. 
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11—14 As to the coins of Acarnania (and Ambracia), all later than 
300 B.C., on which Achelotis appears as a man-headed bull, see Barclay 
Head, Hist. Mumorum, p. 63. An example of the man-headed bull, 
probably representing a river-god, occurs on a coin of Laiis (Ados) in 
Magna Graecia, referable to the latter part of the sixth, or beginning of 
the fifth, century B.c.: Percy Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins, pl. 1. 
no. I0. 

With regard to the third shape assumed by Acheloiis,—avépefo kite 
Bovrpwpos,—two views are possible. (1) According to the first and 
simplest view, which I adopt in the commentary, «ire. means the whole 
body, and the form intended is a complete human figure, only with the 
forehead, horns, and ears of an ox. (2) According to the second view, 
«ire. would have a narrower sense, denoting the human ¢runk without 
the lower extremities (ro am’ abyévos péypt aidoiwy Kiros, Arist. Hest. An. 
1. 8, p. 491 a 29). Mr A. S. Murray has referred me to an incised 
drawing on an Etruscan bronze mirror, published in the continuation of 
Gerhard’s Etruskische Spiegel (v. pl. 66). It shows a figure with a head 
halfhuman, half-bovine, and a body which is human down to the hips, 
but terminates in two serpents, coiled upwards on either side, so that 
their heads project under the human arms. This figure, Mr Murray 
thinks, may represent the Achelotis. His first shape, that of the man- 
headed bull, and his second, that of the serpent, would thus each con- 
tribute an element to his third stage, which is preponderantly human. 
Mr Murray notices also a vase in Gerhard (Auser?. Vasenb., 11. 115), 
—that to which Mr Ruskin refers in Stones of Venice, Vol. 1. Appendix 
21. Here Acheloiis has a human head (though with a bull’s horns), 
human shoulders and arms; from the breast downwards he is not a 
serpent, but a fish. 

If it could be assumed that Sophocles, in these verses, was accu- 
rately describing a series of transformations represented in some single 
work of art which he had seen, that would be a reason for interpreting 
the three successive forms in such a manner that the second should 
retain some element of the first, and the third of the second. ‘An 
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artist,’ as Mr Murray observes, ‘was bound to retain in each transforma- 
tion something of the previous stage; otherwise the representation would 
not have been intelligible.’ For this purpose, however, the figure on 
the Etruscan mirror, blending attributes of ox, man, and serpent, should 
be made the second, not the ¢hird,; it should be identified with the 
dpaxwov, not with the avopeio KUTEL Batroupos The connected series 
would then be: (1) man- headed bull : (2) human trunk, with half-bovine 
head, and serpentine ending: (3) human figure, with bovine forehead, 
horns and ears. But it appears far more probable that Sophocles had 
no thought of any such link between the forms, though each separate 
form may have been suggested by some representation in art. He works 
freely, like the poet of the Odyssey in describing the changes of Proteus 
(4. 456 ff.). 

With regard to the double reading here, «iret Bovrpepos Ga 
and rim Bovxpavos (MSs. of Soph.), these points may be noted. (1) 
xuree is in the best mss. of Strabo, though four others have rvaw,—one 
of these, cod. Mosq. 205 (late 15th cent.), giving xvre in the marg.: see 
the Didot ed. of Strabo, by C. Miller and F. Dibner, vol. 2, p. 1008. 
(2) These editors do not notice Bovxpavos as a v. 2. in Strabo’s text; though, 
acc. to C. H. Tzschucke, who continued the ed. of Strabo by Siebenkees 
(vol. 4, p. 105), Bovxpavos is in one MS. of Strabo, viz., cod. Mosq. 205, 
with Bovmp@pos written over it. (3) Kvret Bovrpwpos, as the best attested 
reading 1 in Strabo, thus rests on older authority than can be proved for 
timw Bovxpavos. The latter is just such a variant as might have arisen 
from a slip of memory on the part of actors; while on the other hand it 
is not likely to have generated the more exquisite phrase. (4) Either 
Bourpepos or Bovxpavos could mean, ‘with bovine head’; cp. Empedocles 
3141, where Bovyevy avdpoTpwpa are opposed to uopeden Bovxpava. 
But Rowapupes 1 is much fitter than Bovxpavos to express what seems to be 
the true sense, ‘with bovine front.’ 


29 f. yvé yap cicaye 

kal vvé arwbet Suadedeypevy movov. 

A modified form of the interpretation given in the commentary is 
one which governs wovov, not only by the finite verbs, but also by 
duadedeypevyn. ‘Night brings trouble to my heart, and night rids me of 
trouble only by zxhertting a fresh burden. (Pretor.) The objection to 
this view is, I think, the shifting senses which it requires in wovov. The 
phrases cicayes rovov, amwhet rovov, refer to the coming and going of 
some particular trouble. One care follows another. But diadedeypevn 
zovov could not strictly mean, ‘having inherited @ fresh burden.’ The 
proper sense of the words would be, ‘having succeeded to trouble’; z.e., 
having received it from the preceding night. Thus, as construed with 
duadedeypevyn, wévov must have a collective sense, denoting that series of 
troubles which the second night continues. 

Other interpretations which claim notice are the Siemans (I) 
Linwood: ‘Nox ubi advenit, mihi sollicitudinem adducit, eademque 
vicissim [diadedeynévy| ubi abit, curam levat.’ That is, only one night is 
meant: ‘Night (at its coming) brings trouble, and (when it departs) 2 
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turn banishes trouble.’ It is enough to observe that diadedeypévy then 
means no more than at: this blot is disguised by weezsszm. (2) Wecklein : 
‘The (sleeplessness of) one night brings anxious cares, and (the sleep of) 
the next night banishes them again.’ But the meaning cannot be that 
she is anxious only on alternate nights. The point is that one anxiety 
is always succeeding another. (3) Wunder: ‘Night drzngs Heracles 
home, and (the same) night drives him out again, having succeeded to 
toil’ (ze, taken up anew the series of his toils). He has no sooner 
finished one labour than he has to enter upon another. But the present 
cause of her anxiety is his long absence: the period described in 34f, 
ToLovTos aiwv eis Sdpmous Te KAK Odmwv K.T.A., IS OVEer. eioayes and arwbet 
must then, on Wunder’s view, be historic; whereas the context shows 
that, like tpédw (28), they are ordinary present tenses. The sense 
ascribed to azw0e is also forced. 


44-48 Wunder’s rejection of these five verses is groundless. He 
sets out from the incorrect assumption that the words wdtvas avrod in 
v. 42 refer directly to the d€A7os (as being the cause of her anxiety), and 
that therefore further mention of the déATos in 46—48 is superfluous. 
He further objects that Deianeira ought not to speak as if her alarm 
arose merely from the /ezgth of her husband’s absence (44, 45). Then 
verse 46 repeats the sense of 43. And the whole passage, he urges, is 
a weak anticipation of 155 ff. The answer is simple. Deianeira is 
alarmed not merely because the absence of Heracles has been long, but 
because, as she says, it has now lasted precisely 15 months, thus com- 
pleting the term fixed by the oracle. Verse 43 expresses a surmise ; 
verse 46 is stronger, and expresses certainty. An allusion to the d€Az7os, 
without further explanation, is natural here, where she communes aloud 
with her own thoughts, heard only by the Nurse. It is also dramati- 
cally effective, as bespeaking the interest of the spectators for the 
explanation given in 155 ff. 


56f. padrtora & ovrep cixkds “YAAov, ei warpos | vésou Tw’ wpav Tod 
KaAws mpacoew doxev. The difficulty felt as to the words rot xaos 
mpacoew doxety has prompted various conjectures. Reiske suggested ov 
kaxas instead of rod kaAds. Erfurdt, od cxatas tpacoey doxav. Heath, 
Vépmely TW pay TOD KaAdS tpacoew doxet: and so Wecklein (Azs Soph. 
ém. p. 36), only with doxot. 

Other critics have proposed still bolder remedies; as Faehse, ov 
Kavos tpaocoew oxvety: Meineke, tov xadas mpaccev, podety (depending 
on «ixdés): Nauck, rot xad@s rerpayévat: Dindorf, tévd broorHnvas rovov. 


76 éeame. This imperfect has been explained as implying that the 
operation of the act continues; z.e, Deianeira still has the tablet. Cp. 
Il. 2. 106 Ff. ’Atpeds 8€ OvyoKwv edAuev (the sceptre) rodAvapv. Ovéory: | 
aitap 6 atte Ovéor “Ayapéuvove Netre hopyvos, Here Acie, as distin- 
guished from éAurev, has been said to imply that Agamemnon still wields 
the sceptre. So, again, in Od. 11. £74, «ie 0€ pot TaTpds TE Kal viéos, dv 
xaréAevrov, the imperf. has been regarded as implying that Laertes and 
Telemachus still lived. 
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But in Od. 11. 86 ryiv Cwny KaréAerov refers to the dead Anticleia. 
And no theory of this kind applies to /7 22. 226 4 & dpa tov mev eAeure, 
kiynoato & "Exropo. Stov, where the imperf. differs from the aor. only as 
meaning, ‘proceeded to leave.’ The fact seems to be that metrical 
convenience had much to do with the epic usage of €Aeov, and that, 
so far as the epic poet consciously distinguished it from éAuroy in the 
examples just quoted, the distinction was simply that the imperf. pictured 
the process of leaving. The Attic poets modelled their usage of éAeurov 
on the epic,—profiting by the metrical convenience, and feeling that 
they had good warrant: so Aesch. Ag. 607 otavrep obv ehecre: and more 
strikingly, Eur. Andr. 1205 & didos, eAcuTes ev Sdpots pe epyprov. 

For analogous uses of the imperf. in epic narrative, cp. ZZ 1. 465 f. 
(uiorvAdov co-ordinate with wmrnoav): 2b. 437 ff. (BSatvov with By): 2. 
43 ff. (BadAero with Badero): 7. 303 ff. (Saxe with didov): 23. 653 ff. (Onxev 
with éri#a). All these imperfects can be explained as meaning, ‘fro- 
ceeded to’ do the act, ‘ext,’ did it. 


80f. Other emendations of eis rov torepoy are, ws TOV vorTaTov 
(Hermann): «ir és vorepov (Blaydes): eis ro héprepov (Wecklein, Azs 
p. 59): eis xadov rédos (G. Wolff): eis to Kaprepoy (ap. Nauck, 3rd ed., 
1864, p. 146). 

Wecklein, in his edition, keeps «is tov torepov, but changes tov 
Aourov 454 to xpovov tov evOev. Nauck would reduce the two verses to 
one, thus: 7 Trott avatAds Biorov eiaiwv’ éxev. Paley proposes to omit 
v. 80, and to read, 7 Aourov nbn Biorov cbaiwy’ eye. 


83—85 Bentley was the first to reject v. 84, as most editors now 
do. Nauck thinks that verses 84, 85 represent one original verse, which 
was Keivov Biov cdcavtos, 7 éfoAwAapev. The last word became é£oA\w- 
Aédros, and this generated two conjectures. (1) One conjecture assumed 
that the words xeivov Biov odaavros were spurious, and changed them to 
7) wimtopev Gov watpos. (2) The other conjecture assumed that é£oAwAdros 
was spurious, and changed it to 7 oiydpeo@ apa. 

Canter held that the genuine text was what I believe to have been 
the original form of the zzterpolation; viz., kai (instead of 7) wimropev 
cov mwatpos é€oAwAdrTos, placed after v. 85. 


116f. The reading of the Mss., ovrw d€ tov Kadpoyevy tpéber to 8 
avéer Bidtov TodvTovoy womrep wédayos | Kpyovov, has been variously ex- 
plained. (1) Hermann’s earlier version was:—‘zfa gquast Creticus 
guidam pontus Herculem habet, augetque etus labores’: t.e. he made 
Burov wodvrovov an acc. governed by avéa. Afterwards, recognising 
qwoAvTovoy aS a nominative, he rendered :—‘zfa guasit Creticus quidam 
vitae laborum pontus Flerculem tenet augetque, scilicet laboribus: h. e. 
tov ‘Hpaxdéa 7O pev rodvrovoy méXayos tpépe, TO de ave.’ This is 
not clear: but auget laboribus ought to mean, ‘magnifies (glorifies) by 
labours.’ And tpédec is rendered by ¢ezez¢, ‘holds in its midst,’ ‘sur- 
rounds.’ Similarly Prof. Campbell renders, ‘surrounds and also magni- 
fies.’ (2) Paley thinks that @vorov roAvrovor is acc., and that ro (in ro 
6 avge.) belongs to that acc., and has been separated from it by ‘ hyper- 
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thesis. He understands:—‘a sea of troubles attends upon (rpédex) 
Heracles, and increases the trouble of his life.’ But such ‘hyperthesis’ of 
the art. is impossible: 70, placed as it is here, can be only a pronoun. 
(3) Linwood took «vpara as subject to tpéder, and avge. (impossibly) as 
= augetur : ‘thus many waves attend upon Heracles, and it (ro 5€),—the 
troublous sea of his life,—is increased.’ (4) Shilleto (@Z. Pretor) pro- 
posed to read Plorov instead of Biorov, and to explain thus :—“‘ there 1s 
the likeness of a Cretan sea (aorep 7éAayos Kpyovov) in one quarter (the 
implied 70 pév) surging round the son of Cadmus; while in another 
(zo 8) it swells the many perils of his life.’ (5) Blaydes reads tpépe re 
kavée: ‘so in like manner a troublesome Cretan sea, as it were, of life 
sustains and strengthens the hero of Thebes.’ 


144146 TO yap vealov év to.otade Bookerat 

Xdpoirww avrov, kal vw ov Gadzros Geod, 

ovd OuBpos, ovde mvevuatwv ovdev KAovel. 
The conjectures in v. 145 have been of two classes. (1) Those which 
alter xwporowv avrod only. Such are those of Reiske, ywpors avarov: and 
Hermann, xspors, tv’ avrod, sc. éoriv, ubi sui turis est. (2) Those which 
alter more. M. Schmidt, yuwporow, ob xaee vv. Wunder, xpos, 
avaivovros. Wecklein, yapors, iv’ avro xatov. Arndt, ywpors, tv’ avr otk 
aidivov (Mekler, aifpiov). Musgrave (éuéer alia), xdpous, Ww od yn vw. 
Blaydes, ywpots, wv’ od Woxos vv. 


166—168 ror 7 Oavety ypein ode THdE TO xpove, 

} Tov) vmekopapovTa Tov xypovov Tédos 

70 Aourov ndy Cav advinTo Biv. 
Dobree, who suspected these three verses, objected to the second and 
third on the ground that Deianeira is here explaining why she fears the 
worst; it is inappropriate, therefore, that she should refer to the possi- 
bility of a happy issue. (‘In utramque partem interpretatur, et recte 
quidem, Deianira 76—81. Sed hic, ubi omnia pessima ominatur, inepta 
sunt ista 167—8.’ Adv. U1. p. 39.) But her anxiety arises from the fact 
that the period of fifteen months has expired. Jf Heracles had pros- 
pered, she might have expected good news ere now. She mentions 
both interpretations of the oracle, because they are alternative. If it 
has not been fulfilled in the good sense, then it must have been fulfilled 
in the other. 

Nauck argues that her anxiety has no sufficient cause, if the oracle 
left her this hope; but the point is that she now doubts whether it is 
possible to cherish that hope any longer. 

Now let us suppose that the three verses, 166—168, have been 
omitted, as Dobree, Nauck, and Wecklein wish. The sentence then 
ends with verse 165. And the question arises how vv. 164, 165 are to 
be construed :— 

Xpovov mpoTagas, Ws TpiuNvov nvika 

xXapas amein Kaviavovos PeBuis. 
Wecklein would render :—‘ having prescribed the time, (namely) when 
he should have been absent about (ws) three months,’ etc. The alter- 
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native would be a harsh one, viz. to take ws as ori, and to suppose an 
ellipse of Séou yiyveoOan ratra or the like. In any case, if the sentence 
ended with v. 165, Deianeira would represent Heracles as having said 
simply,—‘ If I do not return at the end of fifteen months, consider me 
dead, and divide my property.’ What he actually said, according to 
the traditional text, was: ‘If I do not return at the end of fifteen 
months, consider me dead, and divide my property; for, at the end of 
that period, I shall ether die, or enter on a peaceful life.’ Heracles 
himself says (1171) that he had expected the oracle to be fulfilled in the 
better sense,—kKaddxovy mpage kados. And Deianeira has already said 
that the oracle which he communicated to her spoke of these alternatives 
(79—81). Here, then, where she is giving the Chorus a full account of 
the situation, it is indispensable that she should refer to both possibilities. 
The genuineness of verses 166—168 appears not merely from the gram- 
matical context, but from considerations of dramatic fitness. 

It may be added that the words in 169, rotatr edpace x.7.r., would 
be misleading, if vv. 166—168 did not precede them. Dobree’s remark, 
that the choral ode which begins at v. 821 shows no knowledge of 
166—168, is unwarranted. The phrase in which the Chorus there refers 
to the purport of the oracle, avadoyav reXety rover (825), suits both the 
brighter and the darker sense of ‘rest from labour.’ 


196 f. To yap wolovv exactos éexuabeiv GédXwv 
ovK dv peletro, mpiv Kal” noovnv KdveLv. 

The schol.’s comment is simply, ro yap wofodv- ro wofovpevov. He 
understood, then, ‘ Each man wishing to learn what is desired by him.’ 
This interpretation has often been accepted by modern critics. Wunder 
refers to O. C. 1220, arguing that if there tov OéXovros means Tod Oedn- 
patos, sO here to wofotv could mean to reOynpa,= To roOovpevov. In 
O. C. 1220 Reiske’s emendation, rot déovros, is clearly right. Even, 
however, if rod Oé\ovros were sound, it would be irrelevant. to Oé€Xov, 
like to BovAdpevov (Thuc. 1. 90), would mean properly, ‘that within one 
which wishes,’—the feeling, not the object, of wish. It would not help 
to show that ro wofotv, the feeling of desire, could stand for ro zofov- 
pevov, the object. Sentences might be framed in which the difference 
between ro zofotv and ro rofovpevov would not affect the general mean- 
ing: ¢g., 70 Tofotv avtav Kadov éorw. But here, where the words ékxpa- 
Gety OéXwv express the feeling of desire, and point distinctly to zts object, 
To woGovv could not replace ro wofovpevor. 

Two other explanations of the vulgate may be noticed. (1) Hermann 
rendered 196 thus: ‘guod plenum est destderit (populum intelligit) uno- 
guogue vem cognoscere cupiente. That is, 70 mo8odv = ‘the inquisitive 
crowd,’ and éxaortos éxuadety Oé\wv stands in partitive apposition. Lin- 
wood’s view is similar. Shilleto, too, explained ro zofotv as = of ob- 
ovvres. This furnishes a simple solution of the grammatical difficulties. 
But it is hardly conceivable that Sophocles should have used the abstract 
ro woOovv in the sense of 6 woddv deus. 

(2) Mr Blaydes suggests that ro zofoty may be taken as an accusa- 
tive, governed by pefeiro: ‘for each person, wishing to learn, refuses “0 
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part with his desire (to learn).’ But pefetro would require the genitive, 
tov tobovvros. We might, indeed, conjecture pefein. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that with ov« dv pefeiro we must understand avrod 
(z.e. rob Aixa): the whole context shows this. 

Emendations of v. 196 have been numerous. ‘That of E. Thomas, 
Ta yap woe’, has been noted in the commentary. The others fall 
under two classes. 


I. Those which retain some part of zofé. (1) Wecklein reads, 
6 yap robay éexacros éxpabety xupet, ascribing it to Subkoff. Then ovx dy 
peOeiro will govern a meuter avrov understood. (2) Wecklein in Azs 
Soph. em. p. 26: 6 ydp roby nv was tis éxpabety Oékuv. (3) O. Hense: 
7a. yap Toovpev’ ooris Expabeiv OéXeu. 

A possibility, which I have not seen mentioned, is 6 yap rofoio’ 
€xaoros éxpabety OéAwv. Instead of Gédovres...ueHetvro, the singular might 
have come in under the influence of éxagros. Another possibility would 
be, 6 yap moduv...édwv. 


II. Other emendations discard the verb wo@# altogether. (1) 
Blaydes: & ydép wérov@. (2) F. W. Schmidt: ra yép didwv. (3) Nauck : 
Ta. yap mwapovO exacros éxpabety rofwv. (4) M. Schmidt (af. Wecklein, 
Ars p. 26): o€ovvey’ wv exacros éxpabety Oédou. 


322 f. ov Tapa TH ye mpdcbev ovdev ef icov 
xpovy dinoer yAdooav. 

The traditional reading in 323, 8ofee, has been explained as follows. 
(1) Passow: “inguam tn ore movere: whence Liddell and Scott, ‘set her 
tongue in motion.’ So Linwood, and Pretor. (2) Neue and Ellendt: 
‘will bring out’ the tongue, from between the lips. So Campbell, 
though doubtfully. (3) Blaydes: ‘will continue to carry the same 
tongue as hitherto.’ (4) Hermann: ‘will not be different as to speech, 
but true to her previous behaviour.’ 

The scholiast has:—éay aidovpéevry ce POéyEnra, Kar’ ovdey apa é€ 
icov TO tpocbev xpovw TPOKOpioerey <dv> avTHs THV yA@TTAY: Tov yap 
mp0 TOD xpovov éo.wra. His text In v. 322, then, was the same as ours; 
but we cannot be sure whether, in v. 323, it was dvoioer or diyoes that he 
paraphrased by zpoxopicesev. 

The following conjectures may be mentioned. (1) Paley, dcoiger. 
(2) D. S. Margoliouth: ov rapa rd ye rpdcbev ovdev nétov | xpove dt0- 
pica yAdooay Hrs ovdauc. | tpovpyvey x.7.4. The néiov is ingenious; 
but dcopéorar is an impossible word in this context. (3) Hense supposes 
that v. 322 is mainly an interpolation. He would fuse verses 322 and 
323 into one, by reading ov tap’ dvoiger yAdooav x.t.X. (4) Nauck would 
do likewise: he suggests rot yap diyoes (or ov Tapa AVE) yAdooay, 


419 wv tn dyvolas épds. In Schneidewin’s conjecture, 7s ov y 
ayvoets yovas, the ov y comes awkwardly after ovxovvy ov tadtnv. Nor 
is yovas very near to dpas: though it might be suggested that yovas was 
first corrupted to omwopay through the transcriber’s eye wandering to 
oropay in 420. Still less satisfactory is Reiske’s qv vm ayvoia oréyeis, 
or Meineke’s jv ov y ayvoetv Aéyets. 
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476 6& Sewvos tyepos. Those who understand these words to mean 
merely, ‘very’ (or ‘most’) ‘potent love,’ can appeal to a number of | 
passages in which the article has been similarly regarded as merely 
strengthening an adjective,—usually dewos. But these passages do not 
seem to establish the supposed usage. In all of them the article can be 
explained as referring to something previously mentioned or implied. 

The examples may be divided into two classes. I. Those in which 
such areference is manifest. 1. Az. 1226 ta dewa pyyart’, ‘ those terrible 
words.’ 2. O. C. 1392 70 dewvov picos, ‘that terrible hatred.’ 3. Eur. 
I. T. 924 ta Sawa 8 epya was éerhys pytpos wépr; ‘those terrible deeds.’ 
II. Examples in which such a reference is less obvious, yet may naturally 
be supposed. 1. Az. 312 ewer epot ta Seiv’ eryreiAyno ern, ‘ those 
dread threats (which haunt my memory)’: cp. Ant. 408 mpos cot ta dei’ 
éxetv’ érnmetdnpevor. 2. Az. 650 eyo yap, Os Ta deiv’ exaprépovv Tore, 
‘who was so wondrously firm then.’ 3. Eur. PA. 180 wot 8, és ta dewa 
THO ehvBpiler toAa | Karavevs; ‘those dread vaunts’ (of which we have 
heard). 4. LZ ZT. 1366 dev ra dewa tAnypar jv yeveradwv,—‘ those dread 
blows,’—which the speaker had experienced. 5. Or. 1554 ta Sewva kal 
dpactypia | duccotv Aedvtow, ‘the dread and forceful deeds.’ 6. Ar. 
Ran. 796 évravda 84 ta Sava KunOyoera, ‘that terrible strife ’—already 
indicated. 

In the following examples the adjective is not devds. The first two 
of them belong to class I., and the third to class II. 1. Az. 1107 7a 
oéuv éxn, ‘thy proud words. 2. Ar. Ran. 882 viv yap aywv codias o 
peyas xwpet, ‘that great contest’—already mentioned. 3. Aesch. 7%. 
283 avrynpéras exOpotcr Tov péyav tTporov, ‘to match the attack of the foe 
on this great scale’ (Verrall)—referring to the previous description of 
the Argive warriors. 


511 wadtvyrova. This epithet is given to the bow, not only when 
strung and bent (/Z7 8. 266, 15. 443), but also when unstrung (//. ro. 
489, Od. 21. 11 and 59: Hom. hymn. 27. 16). Herodotus describes 
the "ApaBio. of Xerxes as armed with toga wadivtova paxpa (7. 69). 
Thus it appears that the epithet referred to the form of the bow, and not 
to its being ‘drawn back’ in shooting, nor to its ‘springing back’ after 
the shot. 

Stein, on the passage of Herodotus just noticed, holds that the 
radivrova Toéa there mentioned had a double curve in the direction con- 
trary to that in which the archer bends the bow when shooting, -». 
Thus the wav in the compound,—‘ back, —would mean, ‘ agazms¢ the 
direction in which the archer bends the bow’; and this seems to be what 
the schol. on //. 8. 266, explaining radivrova, means by «is rovTicw 
rewopeva. The effect of such a curvature would be, of course, a great 
increase in the propelling force of the bow. Another form of the zaAiv- 
tovov togov had a single outward curve, v. (See Rich, s. v. ‘arcus.’) 

The ordinary Greek bow, as described in /7. 4. 105-126, consisted 
of two horns, joined in the middle by a straight handle (ajyvs, ZZ 11. 
375). Such a bow would be properly called waAivrovov when the ends 
of the horns curved outwards. 
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Schneidewin and others illustrate wadivrova by quoting Attius 545 
(Ribbeck) veciproca tendens nervo equino concita | tela. But there recr- 
proca tela are the arrows which, after having been drawn towards the 
archer, dart back when released from his hand. 


O26 t eyd St potnp Tt pev ota dpatw. The schol. has: — eyo de pearnp 
peer] é eye dynotv evduaerws woe parnp Aéyw: éyw tapeica ta tokAG Ta TéEAH 
Aeyw THV mpaypatwv: ‘I speak (she says parenthetically) as a mother. 
Omitting the details, I relate the end of the affair.’ 

The second of these sentences has plausibly been regarded as dis- 
tinct in origin from the first, and as a paraphrase of a reading different 
from that of the traditional text. That reading, it is said, must have 
contained some word or phrase which the scholiast could represent by 
Ta TEAn A€yw THY Tpayparwv. The inference is not, in my opinion, by 
any means a certain one. When we remember how strained, or even 
absurd, the interpretations found in scholia sometimes are, it seems rash 
to affirm that a scholiast was incapable of explaining the traditional 
reading, éyd dé paryp pév ota ppalw, by ta TEA A€yw TaV TpaypaTur. 
The notion in his mind would be that of a mother who, in telling a 
story to young children, gives them the pith of it, without too many 
details, such as might confuse or weary them. However, I readily grant 
that the hypothesis founded upon 7a réAyn is a natural one. It has 
prompted the following conjectures :—(1) Hermann (formerly), eyo Oe 
TépOpa pev ota ppace, ‘T tell what the issues (were).’ (2) Hartung, 
eyo dé Ta TEppor” ota poate, ‘I relate the end alone.’ (3) Wecklein, 
éyw O€ pay Téppat ota ppalw. 

The last is the best. But there is still no intelligible connection 
between this verse, and those which immediately follow it, ro & apduver- 
KNTOV Oupa vuudas | eAewvov aypéever. The same objection (to speak of 
no other) applies to Hermann’s later reading, éyo 0 opapry pev ofa 
dpalw (‘I relate concisely, —coniunctim et summatim,—what happened’): 
and to that of Mr Blaydes, ¢ éyw d€ patpos KAvouca aces ‘I tell what I 
heard from her mother.’ 


062 TOV TaTpoov nVika oTddoVv 
Evv “HpaxAet ro mpetov etvis éorropnv. 


No emendation yet proposed appears probable. Blaydes writes, 
with Herwerden, tov ratpgov...és dopuov, referring it to Argos. But orodov 
would hardly have arisen from és dopov. 

I would rather suggest tiv matp@ov...és woAw (for matpdos as fem., 
cp. 478), and suppose that the corruption began through 77v becoming 
vov under the influence of warpdov: when quik’ és méAw might have 
become nvixa ordAov. 

Hartung re-writes the words thus —TaTpos qvika orodov dix0. 

The schol. has —7viKa ovv KaTAaALTOUTGa TOY OiKOV TOU TaTpOS 
gépymos éerynxoAovOyoa To HpaxXet. At first sight this paraphrase favours 
Wecklein’s view that a verse, containing the notion Aurotca, has dropped 
out after v. 562. But the schol.’s explanation refers, I suspect, to the 
corrupt variant zarpdwv...crodwv found in A (and retained in the Aldine 
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text), and his xaradurotoa represents the effect of joining edvs (which he 
took as = ‘bereaved,’ not as = ‘bride’) with that genitive. It is no objec- 
tion to this view that the sing. ordAov occurs in the lemma, and in the 
earlier part of the schol., which may be from a different hand: ordAov 
yot ro wAROos Tav év TH oikig, dovAwY TE Kat adeAdar, z.¢. ‘the household’ 
(= ov otxov in the schol.’s paraphrase quoted above). 


638 f. ev? “EdAavov ayopat 


TlvAariubes KA€ovTat. 


The received view has been that the éapwy wvdAaia was held at 
Delphi, and the orwpivy at Anthela. That there was an autumn meet- 
ing at Anthela is certain: thus Theophrastus, speaking of the white 
hellebore, which ripens in autumn (wpatos perorwpov), says that the 
people about Mount Oeta gather it zpos tiv wvAaiay (Ast. Plant. 9. 10. 
2). But Hypereides (Zfztaph. c. 8) proves that then (322 B.c.) the 
Amphictyons met at Anthela in the spring also. He is speaking of 
those who fell at Lamia, a few miles n. of Thermopylae. Their valour 
will be recalled by the Amphictyons, he says, twice a year, when they 
visit that region: adixvovpevor dis Tod éviavrTod eis THY TvAGiaV...cua yap 
eis tov TOTOV abpotcOyncovTa, Kal THS TOVTWY aperAS pynoOyoovTaL,— 
Autumn, no less than spring, synods at Delphi are attested by inscrr. of 
the Macedonian period (Curtius, Anecd. Delph. 40, 43, 45). Possibly 
meetings (not necessarily of the same scope) were held in both places 
at both seasons. (Cp. Schaefer, Dem. 111. 2. 343.) 


661 f. Tas weiovs TayxpioTw 

ovyKkpabeis ert mpopace Onpds. (So the Mss.) 
Two classes of conjectures may be distinguished here. 
I. Those which retain both zayypiorw and ovyxpadeis. 


(1) Hermann receives dapovs in place of Onpos, changes ras to 7a, 
and construes zavapepos in 660 with ovyxpafeis : ‘reconciled to her, for 
all days to come, by the device (pretext) of Persuasion’s well-anointed 
robe.’ 

(2) Blaydes reads 7O rewfovs rayypiotw ovyKxpabets | wérAw Tpo- 
davoe. Oypos, ‘having been brought into close contact with Persuasion’s 
well-anointed robe, in accordance with the prediction of the Centauyr.’ 
He does not explain how the metre is to be reconciled with that of 
653 f. 

(3) Campbell, leaving the ms. text unaltered, takes rayypioTw as a 
subst., and zpoddce: as=‘ precept.’ ‘Steeped in the full anointing of 
persuasion by the Centaur’s precept.’ 


(4) Pretor reads: ras reiots rayxpictw | cvyKkpadeis tappacet Onpos. 
By wap@ace: he understands the zz/luences of the philtre; ‘reconciled by 
the gentle influences of the Centaur’s well-steeped charm.’ 


(5) Whitelaw, in the Notes to his Translation of Sophocles (p. 438), 
suggests the dat. dapea (instead of Oypds), to agree with zayyxpiorw, while 
ért mpopuacer, ‘under a pretext,’ is taken separately :—z¢., ‘brought by a 
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pretext under the power of the robe which Persuasion has anointed.’ 
But @npds was less likely to arise from ddpe than from ¢apovs. 
II. Conjectures which omit zayypiorw. 

(1) Dindorf, giving émurovev ayepay in 654, alters mpodace tO mpo- 
davoa, and reads: tas reiHods ovyxpadels | +U— eri rpoddvae Onpos. 
To fill the lacuna he suggests éuporos,—éeupora (papyaxa) being oint- 
ments spread on lint. 

(2) Wecklein: ras reiBots ovykpabeis | évdutots éxt rpopacer Onpos, 
‘brought into contact with the garment of persuasion, through the 
Centaur’s agency,’ z.é., on occasion given by him. 


836 f. deworaro pev vdpas mpoorerakads | ddcpar.—poartetaxus has 
been regarded as indicating that ¢acpare has displaced some word 
denoting the vezom of the hydra. And this view is apparently confirmed 
by the schol. : zpooxexo\Anpévos TO iG THs Vdpas. Another schol. has:— 
hacpare Tovtéote TO tparin TO KEexpiopevy TH Happaxw THs vdpas, 
touTéott TH XoAH. This second scholium suggests, like the first, that the 
scholiast read, not ¢acpara, but a word which he could interpret by 
dapyaxw or id. Suppose, for instance, that this word was xpiopare. 
The scholiast means that the allusion is to the robe anointed with this 
xpiopa. Whatever the word may have been, it certainly was not one 
which directly expressed the idea of ‘robe’: for then the scholiast could 
have written at once, kexpiopéevw TH yoAH THs Vopas, instead of, Kexpic- 
pévw TO Happdkw THS VOpas, TOvTETTL TH XOAT. 

The following substitutes for @dacpare have been proposed. 1. 
vapati, ‘stream,’—the venom which flowed from the hydra. Wunder, 
who suggests this, refers to Hesychius, vjua-: vdwp: vpacpa (a confusion 
of vipa with vaya). He thinks that here, too, vdwart was confused with 
vnuatt, and explained by a gloss udacpart, whence dacuarr. Hartung 
adopts vayar. It is certainly the most ingenious emendation hitherto 
made. 

2. otaypart, Wakefield. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 612, etc. 

3. xpiopart, Blaydes: who also suggests Bapparu. 

4. dA€ypare (inflaming poison), Heimreich. Mekler, in the Teubner 
ed. of Dindorf (1885), adopts this. 

5, paopar, ‘moisture’ (paivw), Hermann. The word occurs only 
in Athen. p. 542C pdopard re pipwv exurrev ext tTHv ynv,—quoted from 
Duris (Aodpis), who wrote in the second half of the 4th cent. B.c. 

6. Ihad thought of duppart, ze the hydra’s venom mingled with 
the Centaur’s blood. The word is used by Nicander Ther. 723 of what 
oozes from a poisoned body. But, as the commentary has shown, I 
believe ¢acpare to be sound. 


839 f. Nécoov vroddvia Sodtdpvba Kévtp éemilécav7a.—The critics 
whose views are noticed below agree in rejecting Néooov as an inter- 
polation. 

(1) Hermann reads urédova dodtopv0a Kévrp éemiléoavra, and, in the 
corresponding place of the strophe (830), éu wor ér émimovov <y' > 
éxou Gavuv Aatpeiav. The y was inserted by Brunck. But here, where 
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it can only emphasise the adjective, it 1s intolerably weak. Campbell 
also reads thus, only writing vTopovia doAopuba. 

(2) Schneidewin : dovia dodwpv0a Kévrp éemilécavra, and in $30 ert 
wot éru Tovey exo. Gavev Aatpeiav. The substitution of ére rovwy for é 
érimovov is Wunder’s. 

(3) Dindorf holds that the words Néooov & wo in the mss. conceal 
the word @ypo0s, of which @ dro was a corruption and Néooov an explana- 
tion. He further assumes that the two next words in the Mss., doin 
dodopv$a, are interpolations, ‘pro uno adiectivo, quod haud dubie 
oAGevTa. fuit.’ Accordingly he reads, Onpos od\Gevta Kevtp érileoavTa: and 
in 830, wor ér ézimovoy (deleting the ér before oT ). 

(4) Wecklein : ovia. dohtoprla, Kevtp emicécavra. In 830 he reads 
ére mot eémimovov S€xoir avw [for é €xou baver | Aatpecav, omitting the ¢ er 
after zro7’. 


853 ff. The traditional text gives :— 
éppwyev maya SakpYwv' KEXLTAL VOTOS, ® TOTOL, OLOV avapTiwV 
+ b) \ ¢ / > / > / 
ouTw ayakAerov HpakAcéous éréuode rados oiktioa, 


And in the strophe, vv. 841 ff, 
Gv ad & TAGBWY aoKVOS, peyaday mpocopaca Sdmots BAGBayv 
véwv alooovTwoV yapon, TO. pev ov TL gs ta 0 at aAXAdOpou, etc. 

Thus the words ov ad a tAapov doxvos, peyaday Tporopwoe. Soprous 
correspond metrically with <ppwyev raya daxpvwv KéxuTat voces, @ ToTroL, 
oi-|. So much is certain: there is no doubt as to these portions of the 
text. Again, the words zpocéBare, ta & dm adAdOpov correspond metri- 
cally with émréuode wafos oixricat: and in neither place is the reading 
doubtful. 

The textual problem i is therefore limited to this: How are the words 
BraBav | vewy dio covTay yepeov Ta pev ov te to be metrically reconciled 
with [otlov avapoiwv : OvTw dryaxh evr ov “HpaxAéous P 

Hermann reads otov ov | avapoiwy instead of otov avapatov | | ovr, 
and places “HpaxAéovs before, instead of after, ayaxhevrov (which he 
changes to dyaxavror). T hus BraBav | véwv aiccovtwy yapwv | ta per 
ovtt=[ollov ovd’ | avapoiwv “Hpaxdéovs | ayaxdavror. 

Campbell follows Hermann, except that he reads ov« instead of ovd’, 
and retains ayaxderrov. 

But the view that “Hpaxd<ovs is a gloss has prevailed, and with good 
reason, among recent critics. The emendations which presume this 
follow one of two methods, as has been noticed in the commentary. 


I. To insert a long syllable, beginning with a vowel, before avap- 
giwv, and an iambus between ovrw and ayaxhevrov. Thus G. H. Miller, 
whom Nauck follows, writes : otov < ef > | dvapotwv oume <mor dy Sp'> 
ayaKAertov = = [dou ous Bra Bar | vewy QT GOvTuV yopav TO. pLev OU Tet. 


II. To write dopooe, with Triclinius, instead of ddpots, in 842, and 
to obtain a metrical equivalent for dioodvTev Yaron by making some 
addition to ovzw. Thus Dindorf writes, ovxw <Zyvos kéhop >. ‘The word 
xéXwp, ‘son,’ occurs in Eur. Azdr. 1033. Wecklein writes, ovrw <Oeiay 
Biav>. Dindorf’s conjecture fails to explain why the gloss ‘HpaxAéovs 
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is in the genitive case: Wecklein’s does explain that; but the words 
Geiav Biov could not, without some further definition (such as rodde), 
denote Heracles. The emendation which I suggest, avapciwy <vm'> 
ovTw <Tovde Top > ayaxAetov, at least accounts for ‘HpaxXéous (as a 
gloss on rode), clears up the construction of avapotwv, and is Sopho- 
clean in respect to the periphrasis with capa. 


903 0a prj tts eloiSor, ‘where no one should behold.’ The steps by 
which this construction has grown out of the ‘deliberative’ may be 
represented as follows. 

(1) od« otdev drov oiky, ‘he does not know where to live.’ The 
clause dérov oiky is ‘deliberative’: it corresponds with the direct zou 
oika ; (subjunct.) ‘where am I to live?’ 

(2) odk éxeu orov oiky, ‘he has not where to live.’ The clause O7rOU 
oixy is still properly deliberative, as in no. 1. But it has now come 
nearer to the character of a final relative clause. And it would be 
already a final relative clause, if the word rozov, for instance, were 
inserted after éyer: ‘he has not a place in which to live.’ 

(3) xe dmov oixy, ‘he has a place in which to live.’ The clause 
érov oixy has now lost its original ‘deliberative,’ or interrogative, 
character altogether. It has become a final relative clause. 

(4) Then comes the further development :—é€pyerau darov oixy, 7AGev 
grov oikoin, expuev éavTnv vba pn Tis cioidor, instead of the normal 
oiknoel, owera. 


911 Kat ras daidas és TO Aowrov ovcias. (MSS.) 


A. The following explanations of the traditional text have been 
given. 

(1) The scholium is as follows :—éret pyxére ewedAev watdas tikrew 
NTOL OXHTEW? OTL TOV NouTOU ov yevycovTat ovvovotat mpos Tov HpaxAéa eis 
maoomouav? ovalas O€ Koltas, avvovoias. It may be that the sentences 
beginning respectively with évei and dr: represent two originally distinct 
scholia. If so, the monstrous interpretation, according to which ovoias 
stands for cvvovoias, and means ‘conjugal intercourse,’ belongs to the 
second scholium only. The first, évei...cyyoev, may have assumed the: 
literal sense to be, ‘her henceforth childless exzstence.’ ‘That sense 1s, 
indeed, at once excluded by the plural number: no example has been, 
or could be, produced in which ovoia: refers to a single existence. It 
would be necessary, for this sense, to alter at least tas amaidas into ris 
dmo.dos (depending on daimov’ 1. g10). But at this moment, and under 
the circumstances in which she is placed, the poet certainly cannot have 
intended her to lament that she is not destined to bear any more 
children. 

(2) Prof. Campbell, who keeps tas amatdas ovoias, and renders, ‘ her 
childless existence, endeavours to avoid this difficulty by giving a figura- 
tive sense to dzaidas. She means that her children (no less than her 
husband) are dost to her; 2.¢., for ever estranged from her. And és 7o 
dourov can be said, though she is just about to die, because the loss of 
her children’s love ‘would not be repaired after her death.’ Prof. 
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Campbell further suggests that és 7o Aowrov may be excused on the 
ground that ‘she is speaking to the servants, who know nothing of her 
intended death, but are ready to sympathise with her in her desolation. 
She may be imagined saying to them, ‘‘ Behold, I am a childless woman 
tor evermore!”.’ That is, és 70 Aourov might be taken by ek to mean, 

‘in my life henceforth’ ; whereas in her thought it means, ‘even beyond 
the grave.’ If this be indeed what the poet meant, it will be admitted 
that he has chosen a remarkably obscure way of saying it. Nor would 
such a reference to the loss of her children’s affection have any special 
appropriateness in this context. 

(3) Schneidewin notices another interpretation, according to which 
amadas ovgias means, Opes guae non augentur, —artoxous: ‘the property 
which is thenceforth to have no increase.’ It does not appear what 
precise sense was attached to this strange version. Here, again, the 
plural ovotas would be admissible only if several properties were meant, 
as in Eur. fr. 356 af the word be sound there), tds otoias yap paddov 7) 
Tas apmayas | Tyuay dikacov. 


B. The proposed emendations are of two classes,—those which 
retain the word ovoias, and those which alter it. 


I. 1. Wecklein: z7s axndots...ctocias (depending on daiuoy’ in 
gio): ‘(the fortune) of the household which must thenceforth be neg- 
lected.’ 2. Nauck: tds amaropas...ovcias. 3. Hartung: tas amapvas 
(or -ovs)...ovatas, ‘ the household over which she thenceforth resigned the 
rights of a mistress.” 4. Hermann: ras diatdas...ovcias, ‘ the property 
which will be shared between the children of two marriages,’—viz., 
between her own children, and a child (by Heracles) whom Iolé will 
bring forth. (Cp. v. 536.) 


II. 1. Reiske: ras avadas...éo7ias (plur. for sing., like focos). 2. 
Kolster and Kochly (ag. Hartung, p. 197): aitdas 7 amaidas és To 


Nowrov ws toot 
1019 f. coi re yep dupa | eurrdeov 7 Sv euot cate. (MSS.) 
A. Proposed explanations of the traditional text. 


1. Schol.: ov de oboe] ov yep véos «i kai O€UTEPOV GOL TO Opapa. 
mpos TO cule Tov Tatépa waddov 7 du euod.—éumdeov] o€tepov. That is: 
‘Your eye is guicker for the purpose of saving him ¢haz (that you should 
need to save him) by my help.’ The separate scholium, which explains 
eumAeov, not by ov, but by ogvrepov, seems to indicate that it was asso- 
ciated with wAéov, and explained, in some perverse fashion, as a com- 
parative. If this be so, the scholiast’s interpretation is really distinct from 
the following, which obtains the same sense. 


2. Whitelaw (Translation, Notes, p. 440). éu7Aeoy, lit. ‘full,’ means 
‘undimmed,’ ‘clear’: 7 = addAov 7 (as 7 wep follows an adj. of the posi- 
tive degree in Her. 9. 26, etc.). The construction is condensed from 
par Aeov (wore) cule Tov TaTépa (MaAAOV) 7 (ore avzov) dt enod (owleo- 
Gat): ‘your eye is undimmed for the purpose of saving him,—too much 
so (that he should have to be saved) by my means.’ Or, as it is rendered 
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by Mr Whitelaw at p. 297: ‘with youthful sight | Undimmed—thou, 
where I fail, canst aid.’ 

3. Pretor also takes euwAcov as ‘undimmed,’ and 7 as=padrov 7, 
but gives a different (and surely dubious) sense to 6c’ éuotd: ‘For thou 
hast an eye to save him clearer than 1s at my command,’ 


4. Campbell, taking 7 as = wadAov y, supposes that dua is ‘put by 
synecdoche for keenness of the faculties generally.’ He renders (the 
italics are mine): ‘For indeed thou hast a fulness of resource (oppa 
éudeov) beyond what I can do to save him’: and adds, ‘ro de éuot 
culew = 70 Ov enor culerbar avtdv.’ 


B. The emendations may be classed as those which retain oupa 
and those which alter it. 


I. x. Hermann (3rd ed.): cot re ydp oupa | @v wAgov. He meant 
év as=eveort, but admitted that he could give no example. He had 
previously conjectured €uzedorv. 

2. Hartung: ot dé cvAAaBor- o& yap oupa | cot wréov. 

3. Seidler: cot te ydp oupa | «ed Brérov. He thinks 6: euod 
corrupt. 

4. Wecklein writes the whole passage thus :— 

Toupyov TOOE petLov av ein 

7 OL €mov cwKkety? ov de otAaBe: Gol TE yap Oupa 

eumedov -—-Yu-uv— YA. wWoiw yap eywye, etc. 
By substituting 6:° €40d coxety for kar’ éuadv poywav, he seeks this sense:— 
‘This task would seem to be so great that I am not able |to do it] in my 
own strength (d: éuod).’ For the lacuna he suggests ioyupai re yépes.— 
In his Ars Soph. em. p. 47 he formerly conjectured, cot ye yap ope | 
eumdeov 7 Suerew owxetv, meaning, ‘for ‘how hast thine eyes so full (of 
tears) that thou canst not perform this task (thyself),—an apology from 
the zpéoBus for taking the chief part in tending Heracles, and asking the 
son merely to Lelp (avAda Be). 


Il. Emendations which alter oupo.—t1. Purgold: coi ré ye pupa | 
eumNeov eotw euov owcev. He meant, ‘You have more strength than I 
for saving him,’—incorrectly taking éuzAeov as a comparative. 


2. Herwerden: coi re yap tOma (‘step’) | eumedov, 78é rA€ov coxels. 

3. Meineke: od d€ otdAAaBe pot to ydp opua | és tA€ov 7 diya 
cov cule. The és zAéov seems indubitably right. 

4. Paley: cot ‘ort yop oppa | és tA€ov 7 dv euod oodlev: ‘you have 
too much energy to let his safety depend on me.’ 

5. Wunder: cof te yap appa | euredov » du euot oalev: ‘You can 
seize him so firmly that you need not to save him by my means.’ 


1054 adedpovds 7 dprypias, In the modern sense, an ‘artery’ is a 
blood-vessel, arising directly or indirectly from the heart, and carrying 
blood away from it, as veins carry blood towards it. The ancients used 
apTnpia, arterza, in various applications ; but in all of them the term was 
associated with the conveyance of azv. Hence the erroneous derivation 
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from ayp and rypeiv. When the name ‘arteria’ was applied by the 
ancients to what is now called an ‘artery,’ the error of taking it for an 
air-passage arose from the fact that after death the ‘arteriae’ were found 
empty, while the veins were filled with blood returning from the heart. 

The adjective apryptos (dpra-o, ‘to suspend’) meant ‘fitted for sus- 
pending’: and the feminine aptypia was used as a substantive, ‘a cord 
for suspending,’—ceipa, or the like, being understood. Then this term 
came to be used by physicians in certain figurative senses. (1) The 
name dprypia was given to the windpipe, regarded as a tube from which 
the lungs are, as it were, suspended. Hippocrates, the contemporary of 
Sophocles, uses the word in this sense; and it 1s the only sense which 
the word bears in the genuine works of Aristotle. (See Prof. Joseph 
Mayor’s notes on Cicero De Wat. Deor. 2. 55 §§ 136, 138: vol. 1. of 
his ed., pp. 256, 262.) Similarly the aorta (aopry, aefpw) is so called, as 
being a tube or cord from which the heart depends. (2) In the plural, 
aptnpiat were the bronchial tubes: this use, too, is recognised by Hippo- 
crates. After a time it was found convenient to define aprypia, when it 
meant the zindpipe, by a special epithet. The word chosen was rpaxeta, 
because the windpipe is externally ‘rough’ with rings of cartilage which 
strengthen it. The phrase 7 tpayeta dprypia dates at least from the age 
of the physician Erasistratus (¢. 280 B.C.). 

‘ Arteries’ in the modern sense, and veins, are alike called fA€Bes by 
Aristotle. The physician Praxagoras of Cos (¢c. 310—290 B.c.) has been 
regarded as the first who had some notion of the true distinction 
(Sprengel, Hist. de la Méd. vol. 1. p. 491). But the general conception 
long continued to be that which Cicero attests, De Wat. Deor. 2. 55 
§ 138, ‘ Sanguis per venas im omne corpus diffunditur, et spiritus per 
arterias.’ 

The later doctrines of the ‘arteriae,’ from Galen to Harvey, may 
be traced in Prof. J. G. McKendrick’s article on the ‘ Vascular System,’ 
Encycl. Brit. vol. XX1v. pp. 95 ff. (oth ed.). 


THE ORACLE AT DODONA., 


1166 M. Constantin Carapanos, when at Jannina in the summer of 
1875, heard of some coins having been found in a neighbouring district, 
among ruins usually identified with Passaron, the chief town of the 
Molossi in Epeirus. He was thus led to undertake the excavations 
which finally established the true site of Dodona,—formerly placed by 
Leake and others on the hill of Kastritza, at the s. end of the Lake of 
Jannina. The results obtained by M. Carapanos are given in his work, 
Dodone et ses ruines (Paris, 1878). 


I. He Dodona stood in what is now the valley of Tcharacovista, 
about 114 miles s.w. of Jannina. It is in the region where the N.E. corner 
of Thesprotia touched the N.w. corner of Molossia. As Strabo says, 
‘Dodona is called Thesprotian by the tragedians (Aesch. P. VY. 8 sH and 
Pindar, but afterwards became subject to the Molossi’ (7. 7. 4). The 
total length of the valley from N.w. to S.E. is about 74 miles; its width 
varies from about half a mile to about a mile and a quarter. On the 
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E.N.E, side Tcharacovista is divided from the valley of Jannina by hills 
of which the best-known names are Manoliassa and Cosmira. On the 
W.S.W., it is overlooked by Mount Olytzika,—famous in the ancient world 
as Tomaros,—which attains a height of 6500 feet, overtopping all the 
hills of Lower Epeirus except Pindus. The summit, a bare rock, is 
furrowed by torrent-courses ; below it, the mountain is girdled by a 
forest of firs. 

The height of the valley above sea-level, as given by Carapanos, is 
500 métres, or 1640 feet; the mountains around it are covered with 
snow during a great part of the year; and it is too cold for the orange 
or the olive, though both flourish a few miles from it, on the west or the 
south-east. A climate severer than ordinarily occurs in that latitude 
(39° 33'N.) fully justifies the Homeric expression, Awduvy ducxeipepos 
(ZZ. 2. 750, 16. 234). Aeschylus describes Dodona as surrounded by 
‘lofty ridges’ (air’vwrov, P. V. 830): and Pindar, as the region from 
which high pasture-lands slope down westward,—Awédudvabey apxomevor 
mpos “loviov wdpov (JV. 4. 53). The word wépor is peculiarly fitting here 
if Pindar meant ‘strait,’ and not merely ‘sea.’ <A line drawn westward 
from Dodona strikes the coast of Epeirus, some thirty miles distant, at 
a point opposite Corfu. 


2. The remains. A spur, projecting from the hills on the n.£. side, 
divides the valley into two parts, a north-western and a south-western, 
the latter being the larger. At the end of this spur are the ruins of 
Dodona, which have a southern and eastern aspect. They consist of 
three principal parts. (1) The ruins of the town form an irregular 
square on the top of a hill about 100 feet above the valley. (2) Lower 
down is the theatre, fairly well preserved. (3) South-east of the town is 
the peribolos, or sacred precinct, an irregular oblong, about 270 yards 
in length, with an average breadth of 140. 

The sacred precinct itself consists of two parts. (1) The north- 
western part, standing on a plateau thrown out from the hill of the town, 
contained the Temple of Zeus, the site of which is now occupied by a 
Christian Church. The length of the temple was (roughly) 44 yards, and 
its width 22. Two other buildings stood in this part of the pre- 
cinct; the larger was trapezoid in form; the smaller, nearly square: 
both were connected, it is supposed, with means of divination employed 
by the oracle. (2) The other, or south-eastern, part of the sacred pre- 
cinct formed the /femenos in the narrower sense. It has an average 
length of 121 yards, and width of 110. Annexed to it was a polygonal 
building, sacred, as objects found there show, to Aphrodite. 


3. Lhe Dodonaean cult. In the traditions concerning the earliest 
period of Dodona, three facts stand out clearly. It was, from the 
first, sacred to Zeus, the Hellenic Sky-god. It was ‘Pelasgic’; in 
other words, it was, for the Greeks of the historical age, prehistoric. 
And the central object, the organ of the oracle, was an oak, sacred 
to Zeus. Plato refers to Dodona as the earliest example of a tree- 
oracle (Spvos Adyou, Phaedr. p. 275 B). 

The aspect in which Zeus, the Sky-father, was more especially 
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worshipped at Dodona was expressed by the epithet Naios, the god 
of streams, and, generally, of water. Achelotis, as the type of that 
element, received special honours at Dodona (see n. on Z7 9). In 
course of time the Dodonaean cult of Zeus became associated with 
a cult of Diont, Awyvy This goddess, usually described as a 
Titanid, daughter of Uranos and Gé, was at Dodona the symbol of 
the fertilised Earth, answering to Zeus Naios as the fertilising water-god. 
She was his wife, ovvvaos with him; their daughter was Aphrodite, who, 
as has been mentioned, had a temple in the temenos. 


4. The priests. In the earlier days, when Zeus alone was 
worshipped at Dodona, men, not women, were the interpreters of 
the oracle. This is Strabo’s statement (7, p. 329); and it is con- 
firmed,—if, indeed, it was not suggested,—by the //ad (16. 233 ff.), 
which knows no deity at Dodona but Zeus, whose interpreters, tzo- 
dyra, are the Sedo“ This name, written “EAXoé by Pindar (according 
to Schol. A on the /iad, /.c.), properly denoted a tribe dwelling at 
and around Dodona, not merely a priesthood or priestly caste. Thus 
the schol. on /diad 16. 234 defines the SeAXo/ as eOvos “Hzreipwrixov. And 
Aristotle (Meteor. I. 14, p. 3520 2); speaking of ‘the ancient Hellas’ (ray 
“EAAG Oo TV dpxatay), adds :—aurn & éoriy ” Tept THY Awduvqy Kal TOV 
"AxeAGor...wKovv yap ol ZeAXoi évradOa kat ob Kaoupevor TOTE pev Tparxot 
vov Oo "BAAnves. The cognate name, ‘EAXozin, or “EAXozmin, is given by 
Hesiod to the district of Dodona (fr. 156, aZ. Schol. 77. 1167). The 
vmopytar of Zeus, chosen from among the Selloi, were called TO{LOUPOL. 
This is stated by Strabo (7; p- 329), who derives the name from the 
mountain, Topapos or Tyapos. In Od. 16. 403, el pmev K aivyowot 
Awos peyddowo Oéuiotes, a v.2. for Oguocres Was Tomovpot, Which Strabo 
prefers. Eustathius notices this variant, and explains it thus:—Topovpor, 
ol vro Tod wontod (Homer) Aeyomevos vrodyrat. The title Natapxos, 
found in inscriptions at Dodona, may have been borne by the chief of 
the Touovpor: but this is uncertain. 


5. Zhe priestesses. The appointment of priestesses at Dodona 
dated, according to Strabo (7, p. 329), from the time when the cult of 
Dioné became associated with that of Zeus:—kar’ dpyas pev ovv avdpes 
noav ot mpodytevovres...uaTtepov 8 amedeiyOyoav tpets ypatat, éredy 
Kai ovvvaos TO Ati rpocamedelyOn y Avivy. That this date was at least 
an early one, appears from the tradition that it was anterior to the 
appointment of Phemonoé, the first recorded zpopavris at Delphi. 
The Dodonaean priestesses were called HeéAcas or TleAetades. Pau- 
sanias says, speaking of Sibyls (10. 12. 10): ®aewis dé, Ovyaryp avdpos 
Bactrkevoavros év Xdoot, kai ai ILéXerae wapa Awdwvaiors, ésavTevoarvro 
prev é« Oeot Kat avrat, SiBvrddAa dé trod avOpwerwv ovx éxAnOnoav.—tas 
TleXeradas dé Pypovons te ere mporépas yevéoOar A€yovor Kal aoa. yv- 
VALKOV TPWTAS TA0E TA EN’ 

Zevs nv, Leds or, Leds eooerar, w peyare Zev: 

Ta xaprovs avier, di KAyjere patépa Tatar. 
The second verse illustrates the connection between the first institu- 
tion of these priestesses and the cult of Dione, the symbol of the fertile 
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earth. So, too, Eustathius (on Od. 14. 327) SayS:—vorTepov O€ Tpets 
amobetxOnvas ypaias TpopyTioas, as weNelas KkadetoGat yAooon ModAorrov, 
ws Tos yépovras weelovs. Compare Strabo’s statement (7, frag. 1): 
haci dé Kat kata tHY TOV ModotTov Kal Wcompwrov yAwTTav TAS ypaias 
meAlas Kadetcbar Kal Tous yepovtas TeXAlovs, Kat tows OvK dpvea Hoav 
ai Opvrovpevar wederades, adAa yuvatKkes Tpels mepl TO Lepov ocxoXa- 
Coveat. 

Here, then, we have one explanation of the name HeAeo or 
TleAeuides, as applied to the priestesses,—that it meant ‘aged women,’ 
being merely another form of woAvat. Hesychius has wede‘ous’ Koor 
Kal of "Hireiparat Tovs yépovtas Kat tas mpecBuridas. The words wéAeua, 
meAdewds, palumba, probably denoted ‘the grey dove’ (Victor Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in threm Uebergang aus Asten nach 
Griechenland, etc., p. 300, 3rd ed., Berlin, 1877). According to another 
view, which Stein (on Her. 2. 57) prefers, the name was symbolical : 
these priestesses were called ITeNeudtdes, ‘Doves,’ as the Pythia and 
other priestesses were called MéAtooa, with allusion to some sacred 
legend. A third theory, which may be rejected, supposes that the 
priestesses were so styled merely because they drew omens from the 
flight of doves. 

The true explanation is to be sought, I should suppose, in a combi- 
nation of the etymological with the symbolical view. The dove was the 
sacred bird of Aphrodit®; and Aphrodite was worshipped at Dodona 
as the daughter of Zeus and Dioné. The institution of priestesses is 
said to have coincided with the introduction of Dioné’s cult. Probably, 
then, the wéAea was a sacred bird at Dodona from the time at which 
the priestesses were instituted, or, at any rate, from a time not much 
later. The priestesses were locally known as wéAeou or reAcai, originally 
in the sense of zoAva/, ‘the aged ones.’ But Greeks from other parts of 
Hellas, familiar with the word wéAea only as meaning ‘the grey dzrd,’ 
the dove, associated the name, as given to the priestesses, with the sacred 
birds of the temple, the réAecae of Aphrodité. And MWéAcoe or Tederades, 
as the designation of the priestesses, came to be thus explained, even 
at Dodona, in a symbolical or mystic sense. 

Herodotus (2. 55) describes the three Dodonaean priestesses as 
mpoavrues OF tpetat, and does not expressly say that they were called 
TleAectdes. But the temple-legend which he gives on their authority 
is significant in this connection. Two ‘black doves’ flew away from 
Egyptian Thebes: one came to Dodona,—alighted on an oak,—spoke 
with a human voice,—and ordered the people to establish an oracle of 
Zeus: the other ‘dove’ went to Libya, and similarly founded the 
oracle of Zeus Ammon. ‘These two ‘doves,’ Herodotus suggests, were 
Egyptian women, called ‘doves,’ because at first ‘their utterance was 
like that of birds’ (ze, unintelligible); the doves ‘spoke with a human 
voice’ when they had learned Greek. Now, it should further be 
noticed that Herodotus makes no direct mention of SeAXoc or topovpot: 
he says merely that the account given by the three priestesses was 
corroborated by ot adAot Awdwvaior of wept 7d tpov. Evidently the 
priestesses were then the representative functionaries of the oracle. 
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The priests were no longer its direct interpreters, but merely ministers of 
the temple. Accordingly, the sacred bird 7éAea, whose introduction was 
really coeval, or nearly so, with the institution of priestesses, was now 
connected in their legend with the first establishment of the shrine. 
The priestesses thus magnified the antiquity of their office, ignoring the 
earlier period during which the Selloi had furnished the vrogjrau. 
And, though Herodotus does not expressly attest the name IeNeuades 
as borne by the priestesses, yet his account tends to confirm the later 
testimonies; for the interest of the priestesses in the legend of the 
wéAeva becomes all the more intelligible, if it was thus directly linked 
with their own title. 

The number of the TeAcddes is usually given as three. (Her. 2. 55; 
Ephorus fr. 30, in Muller /vag. Ast. u. p. 241: Strabo 7, p. 329: Eusta- 
thius on Od. 14. 327.) The scholiast on Z7. 172 says :—Evpuridys 
Tpets yeyovevar Pyoty adras, ot dé So, Kal THY pev eis AtBdynv adixéoGar 
@nBnbev cis TO TOD Appwvos xpyotypiov, THY <de> Tept THY Awdovyny, ws 
kat ILivdapos ILaraouv. In my commentary (on 171f.) I allude to 
this schol. as indicating that Pindar agreed with Sophocles in speaking 
of two THeAeuades. It may be objected :-—‘ Does the scholium mean 
anything more than that Pindar, in one or more of his lost paeans, 
alluded to the same temple-legend which Herodotus gives (2. 55),— 
viz., that one dove founded the oracle at Dodona, and another dove the 
oracle of Ammon?’ But the scholiast is here expounding the second of 
two views which he notices,—viz., that by the TeAewades Sophocles 
means the priestesses, Tas iepeias ypaias ovoas. After saying that Euripides 
speaks of them (avras) as three in number, he adds that ‘ others’ speak 
of two. One of these ‘others’ is clearly, in the scholiast’s intention, 
Herodotus, whom he has been quoting for the theory that barbarian 
women might have been called ‘doves’; and he has omitted to observe 
that Herodotus speaks of “vee Dodonaean priestesses, though of ¢zwo 
doves (the Dodonaean and the Libyan). It may well be, then, that the 
clause in the scholium after of d€ dvo, viz., cai tHy pev... Awdavyy, refers to 
Herodotus; and that Pindar really spoke of two Dodonaean priestesses. 

It is needless, however, to press this disputable point. Let it be 
granted that Sophocles is the only authority that can be cited for zw, 
instead of ¢hree, Peleiades. That is no reason against understanding him 
to mean those priestesses. He may have conceived, or may have 
known, that in the practice of Dodona only two of the three priestesses 
actually took part in the delivery of responses. The historian Ephorus 
(¢c. 350 B.c.), referring to a certain oracle given at Dodona, speaks of 
‘the prophetess,’ tv rpodjrw, though he mentions in the same passage 
that there were three zpod7rides (fr. 30, Miller Fragm. Hist. 11. p. 241). 
Zenobius (2. 84), quoting the same story from Heracleides Ponticus, 
also uses the singular, 7 zpodymis y év Awdwvy. And so, too, Servius 
(on Aen. 3. 466), referring to Dodona, speaks of ‘anus Pelias nomine.’ 
The existence of three such priestesses is thus not incompatible with the 
mention of ove as announcing the oracle; or of ¢wo, as in the verse of 
Sophocles, if the principal prophetess was aided, in some subordinate 
capacity, by one of her colleagues. 
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6. Procedure of the oracle. ‘The ancient oak, sacred to Zeus, was 
the principal organ of divination. According to Suidas, s. v. Awduvy, 
the branches of the oak moved, emitting a sound, when the person con- 
sulting the oracle entered the place in which the oak stood ; and the 
priestesses then spoke, interpreting the signs so given :—eio.vrev Tov 
pavrevopevov éxiveito OnOev y Opis HXOdGAa: ai de epbeyyovTo, OTL TaAdE 
A€yer 0 Zeds. By yxovoa may be meant merely the rustling of the leaves, 
which would well suit the phrase of Sophocles, dpts roAvyAwooos. Or 
some further sound may have been produced artificially. Philostratus 
(Imag. 2. 33) describes the oak as hung with oreupara. ‘These symbol- 
ised its character as a pavris: for it is always the oak itself which is 
described as uttering the oracle, though its language requires to be zz- 
terpreted by the rpopyribes. So Lucian Amor. 31 n ev Awdavy dryos... 
lepav amoppyéaca duovyv. Steph. Byz. s. v. Awdavn: Pyywvate (Zed), 
érel ev Awddvy mpaetov pyyos émavTeveto. 

There is thus a very strong probability that Sophocles, when he 
described the oak as speaking duooa@y éx TeAciadwv, meant, ‘by the mouth 
of the two Peleiades.” Other explanations of his words are the following. 

(1) ‘ By the agency of two doves.’ That is, signs derived from doves, 
by their mode of flight or otherwise, were combined with the signs from 
the oak. I cannot ‘find any good evidence for this. In Paus. 7. 21. 2, 
ai méNevae Kat ta ex THS Spvos pavTevpara peTexey padriora epaivero at 
Oeias, the reference may well be to the priestesses, whom he calls wéAcau 
as well as aeAevades (xo. 12. 10). One of the scholia on Z7. 172 vaguely 
says that two doves ‘sat on the oak, and gave oracles’ (€uavrevovro)— 
merely an inaccurate reminiscence, I should think, of Her. 2. 55. 

(2) ‘From between two doves’ ‘That is, a symbolical dove, of stone 
or metal, stood on either side of the sacred oak. Philostratus (mag. 2. 
33) describes a picture which represented a golden dove as perched on 
the oak at Dodona, and as connected, in some way which he does not 
define, with the giving of the oracle: 4 pev xpvo7n médeva er [eéoriv?| emi 
THs Spvos, év Aoyiows Y ToPH Kat xpynopois [vulg. ypyopot|, ovs ex Atos 
avapbeyyerat, But Philostratus wrote in the third century a.p. The 

‘golden dove’ probably dated only from the revival at Dodona in 
early Imperial times (see Carapanos, p. 172): it would hardly have 
escaped the pillage suffered by Dodona in the third, and in the first, 
century B.c. Nor can reliance be placed on the vague words of the 
schohast, probably founded on the poet’ S phrase, uTepave TOU év Awdary 
pavreiou ‘Bio joov wéAear de wv éwavrevero 6 Lets, ws “AmwoAAwv amo 
Tpimooos. 

Neither of these interpretations has nearly so much to commend it 
as that which takes IleAevadwy to mean priestesses. This view does 
not, of course, exclude the supposition that doves, living or artificial, 
were kept near the sacred oak. It is also possible, or even probable, 
that such doves played some part in the oracular ritual. 

Besides the oak, other sources of divination were used at Dodona. 
One was the sound given by a bronze A€Bys (basin), when struck by a 
metallic whip in the hand of a small figure above it; or by a series of 
such AéByres, so placed that, when one of them was struck, the sound 
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was prolonged through the rest. Hence Awdwvatoy yadketov was a 
proverb for garrulity (Suidas s. v.). We hear also of a fountain, near the 
oak, whose murmurs were oracular (Plin. A JV. 2. 103, etc.): and of 
sortes, lots drawn from a vessel (Cic. De Divin. 1. 34. 76). 

As to the mode of delivering the oracle’s responses, Sophocles 
assumes that the practice at Dodona was the same which prevailed at 
Delphi and elsewhere. That is, the response was given orally, and the 
person to whom it was given wrote it down (1167). Here Sophocles is 
confirmed by a writer of the fourth century B.c., Ephorus, in a passage 
cited above (p. 204, 1. 13). But in later times the visitors to Dodona wrote 
down their questions, and gave these to the priestesses ; who returned 
written answers. The formula érepwravte to Kowvov tov * * Ala Néov kat 
Avdvay is one which occurs on the leaden plates found by Carapanos 
(pp. 68—-82). Such a proceeding implies the first conditions of decline 
for an oracle—a less quick-witted administration, and a more critical 
public. 

The temple at Dodona, with the exception of the cella, was de- 
stroyed about 220 B.c. by the Aetolians, in revenge for the Epeirots 
having joined the Achaean League. In 88 B.c. the place was pillaged 
by the Thracians whom Mithridates had sent into Epeirus. In the 
second and third centuries of the Christian era, Dodona enjoyed a tran- 
sitory revival of its old fame. 


1260 xddvBos AGoKdAAnTov ordprov. (1) The interpretation, ‘a curb 
of steel, set weth pieces of stone,’ has not been supported by any proof 
that a steel curb was ever furnished with teeth of stoze. The passages 
adduced refer merely to curbs made with jagged edges, or teeth, of iron 
or steel. Thus Pollux (10. 65) quotes ordpia apiovwerd from Aristo- 
phanes (fr. 139). According to Servius on Verg. Geo. 3. 208 (duris 
parere lupatis), ‘\upata’ were so called ‘a lupinis dentibus, qui inae- 
quales sunt.’ Cp. Plut. Wor. p. 641 F tmous AvKoomddas of pev aro TaV 
xadwav Tov AVKwV épacay wvopdobat, did TO Ovuoedés Kat dvoKabextov 
ovrw codpoviopevovs. ‘This severe kind of bit was used, it appears, in 
breaking fiery colts. AvKos, as a Greek name for it, seems not to occur 
before Plutarch. Whether it was borrowed from /upatum, or vice versa, 
we do not know. Welcker’s conjecture, AveoxdAAnTov,—z.e. ‘ provided 
with the sharp teeth of a AvKos,’—is very improbable. 


(2) Another interpretation of AoxdAAnTOv is, ‘set with precious 
stones” Reference is made to Nonnus 32. 122 edAdiyyas te xadwovs. 
Similarly AvGoxdAAnTos occurs as an epithet of yirwy (Callixenus ap. 
Athen. p. 200 B). But, if such ornamentation was ever applied to curbs 
by Greeks of the 5th century B.Cc., it must at least have been very excep- 
tional ; and in any case such an epithet would be wholly out of place here. 


(3) Hermann’s rendering 1s ferreum saxorum frenum, He means a 
Jerrea compages, or iron clamp, used for binding stones together. 

The scholia recognise the word AvfoxoAAyrov, but give no light. One 
scholiast takes xaAvBos with vy, and ordurov as = oropa: ‘allowing thy 
mouth to be closed, as the mouth of a well is closed with a stone’ 
(wravel oropa ppeatos AiOw KekoAANpEVvor). 
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1264—-1278 (1) Among the editors who give these verses wholly to 
Hyllus are Hermann, Dindorf, Wunder, Wecklein, Paley, Pretor. Blaydes 
agrees with them in his text; but in his commentary holds that vv. 1275 
—1278 belong to the Chorus. 


(2) Brunck and Campbell give 1264—1274 to Hyllus, and 1275— 
1278 to the Chorus. And this, to judge from L (see commentary), was 
once the prevalent opinion. : 


(3) Nauck holds a singular view. He eliminates Hyllus altogether. 
Verses 1259—1269 are given by him to Heracles, and verses 1270— 
1278 to the Chorus: but he brackets 1275-1278 as spurious. 

His reason for giving Heracles not only 1259—1263, but also 1264— 
1269, is merely that owadoé in 1264 must mean the followers of Heracles, 
and that therefore Heracles, not Hyllus, must be the speaker. But, 
seeing that the men have come with Hyllus from Euboea, why should 
not Hyllus address them as dzaédoi, although his father had previously 
been their leader? And Nauck’s view further requires the unhappy 
change of aiper into yaiper. Then he gives 1270—1274 to the Chorus, 
and to Hyllus, merely on the ground of general tenour: but obviously 
the reproach to the gods (aicypa 5 éxeitvors) comes better from the son 
of Heracles than from the Chorus. 

The touch-stone of Nauck’s theory is the word évoé in 1264. If 
cvyyvwpootvyy means ‘pardon,’ then éuot must mean Hyllus. Accord- 
ingly Nauck is driven to a rendering of ovyyvwpootvyy which is not 
merely strange and forced, but must be pronounced impossible. He 
deletes the words ayvwpocvyy «idotes epywv, reads Geots instead of Jeary, 
and takes svyyvwpoovvny to mean paprupiav: ‘bearing strong weéness fo 
me and to the gods.’ He quotes Thuc. 2. 74 &vyyvajpoves 5€ eore: but 
those words mean, ‘consent’; not, ‘be wetnesses,—which is expressed a 
little earlier in the same passage by Evvioropes éore. 


(4) Bergk proposes the following distribution :—1259—1263, Hera- 
cles: 1264—1269, Hyllus: 1270—1278, Chorus. (See his edition, 
p. Ix.) 

(5) Dindorf thinks that the play originally ended with verse 1263, 
spoken by Heracles. But this would manifestly be too abrupt. 


INDICES. 


I. GREEK. 


The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is illustrated. 


When the reference is to a fage, p.is prefixed to the number. )( means, 


distinguished from’. 


A 
& = ‘wherefore,’ 137 
dyav “ye, 896 
d-yyos, 622 
dye, sing. though several persons are ad- 
dressed, 1255 
ayévntos, 743 
ayévyntos, Of 
ayAwooos, 1060 
ayvold, 350 
ayvwpoctvn, 1266 
ayvopo, 472 f. 
dyopa, 371 f., 423 f. 
dryopat IIvAdrides, 638 f., and Appendix 
aywvios, 26 
ddayuds, 770 
ddndov, 669 f. 
dédov, with a, 835 
agnor, 284, 745 
-at, elision of termination in tragedy, 216 
"Acons &vvuxos, 501 
aiddos, II, 94, 834 
aipew, 80, 799, 1255, 1264 
airia )( &yxAnua, 360f. 
aixug, 859 
aixUasev, 255 
aiwy, as=fortune in life, 34 
aKHANTOV, 9Q7 ff. 
dKpat, axpa, 788 
axTy...goTw, instead of 7AOev els axTHy 
KT, 752 ff. 


ILS. Vv. 


‘as 


adahy, 205 f. 
ddaumes HAlov, 691 
GNATTWP, 1092, 1235 
add, repeated, 594f., 1151 
5, prefacing assent, 1179, 1257 
», =‘at least,’ 201, 320, 801 
55 = ‘nay, then,’ 472 
», resumptive, 359 
ara pwev 64, 627 
GAN’ 080 ev 5%}, 1128 
GAANKTOS, 985 
aN6Apous as merely =aAXérpios, 843 ff. 
dANos...avTl gov, 1225f. 
GA\Nws, 817 
duetwas, 658 f. 
duetWacbat, ‘get in exchange,’ 737 
GLLKTOS, TOS 
autrdra, 218 ff. 
dipuevew, 335 
dupiya=avdurya, 838 
audi, as= ‘concerning,’ followed by acc., 
937 
aupiyvor, 503 ff. 
duploperrov, followed by genitive, 572 f. 
AUPVELKTS, 104 
augiritruy orduacw, 938 
dv with eiddunv, 734 
avd, apocopé of, 335 
avakahoupsévn, IO 
avaKkweiy, 1259 
dvapmrraKnros, 119 ff. 
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2TO 

dvapOpos, 1103 

avapovos, 853 ff. 

avdoTaros, 39 

avarpémw, 1009 

avavdaros, 968 

dvev, as=xwpls, 336f. 

avevonpelv, 783 

avyKet, 1018 

avip )( wéars, 550f. 

avnpb mos, 246 f. 

avOéw, 1089 

dvOos )( Bn, 547—549 

dvOos=axuny, 997 ff. 

avioxw and dvéxw, 202 ff. 

dvohonvfw, 205 f. 

avraviorarat, 441 f. 

avti Tod, ‘in gratitude for what?’ 707 

avrioTacTos, =avTioTay Ta 6oTa, 770 

aotdds, 1000 

aoxvos, with gen., 841 

amapdéat, 1015 

amapxy, 181 ff. 

ameiKdgw, 141 

dette, foll. by pres. part., 789 f. 

dmaros =amrédacTos, 1093 

dardeTov, 981 f. 

dro yAooons, 746 f. 

amd yvwuns, 389 

am’ édridos Kars, 666 f. 

"AméAXw, acc., 207 ff. 

dmémronw éxew, 647 ff. 

dmoctitw, 434. droriBaros=ampicBa- 
Tos, 1027 ff. 

am poonyopos, 1093 

apd, 1239 

apatos, 1202 

apyis...oxos, 675 

*Apns, quantity of, 653 f. 

dpOpov, 769, 779 

dpxe?, personal, 711 

dpuovew, 731 ff. 

dpyupar, 711 

dporos, as=year, 69, 825 

dponv, of sturdy vigour, 1196 

dprnpla, 1084, and Appendix 

dprikoddos, wate TEKTOVOS, 768 

dpritrous, 58 

dpxatos )( madauds, 555 

doKomos = dmpocdéknTos, 246 
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doméery...ot, 18 
GOTEVAKTOS, 1074, 1200 
dorol 7 €évor, 187 
a7Tn, 1082, 1104 
drpaxrov, 714 f. 
avral, poet. plur., gor 
avvwv, gender of, 100 f. 
atrn...wadva, instead of rTotro...raidXa, 
1255 f. 
avrov = ceauTov, 451 
atrémas, 826f. 
abrod, ‘just hee,’ 801 f. 
apapragev, 548 
avoppov, Qo2 


B 


Barre, with dat., =é€uBadrr\eEv or émtBan- 
dew, QI6 

Badr airia, 940 

Bapvs, 1202 

Bdows, 964, 965 ff. 

BéBaov, predicate, 620 ff. 

PHvar, aor., 195 

Bia, in periphr. for a person, 38 

Braorat, plur., 382 

Boay Twa, 772 

BovOepys, 188 

BovAevewv, 807 

Bovmpwpos, 11 

Bods, gender of, 760 ff. 

Bpvxdopar, 805, 904, 1072 

Buj.ot, 904, 


r 


yauety, not necessarily of marriage, 460. 
Cp. 843, 1139 
vyapov, Tov Oivéws, 791 f. 
yap, prefacing a statement, 124f., 680f., 
II59 | 
,» man angry question, 1124 
», prefatory, omitted, 555, 750, 900 
vé, in reply, 335 
», suggestive of more than is actually 
said, 423 f. 
», of personal experience, 444 
»» expressive, IITI 
ve mev 679, 484 
~vvevoo, ‘show thyself,’ 1064 
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Tevydvrev orparos, 1059 
yAukds, of Hades, 1039 f. 
yi\Gooa, ‘speech,’ 322 f. 
yrwxiv, 680 f. 

yaa, 592 f. 

you... .daxpu, 1199 


A 


Saivvobar, 771, 1088 

OdKvEW, 254, TI17 

daxwy, 976 

dé, resumptive, 252, 281 

5, following kal, 1076 f. 

», following re, 143, 285 f., 333 f., 1151 ff. 

5, without preceding mév, 198, 517, 

1147 f. 

», introducing an objection, 729 

», marking a second relationship, 739 

dewés, of strong feeling, 298, 476, and 
Appendix on 476 

dewds, ironical, 1135 

déAros, 47, 157f., 161 f., 683 

& ov, 327f., 1157, 1273 

64 emphasising whole phrase, 464 

>» =70, 460 

O7nOev, 382 

dua KaK@V, T131 

diadBopos )( duaBdpos, 676, 1084 

diadedeyuevyn, 29f., and Appendix 

diatoow, medical word, 1083 

diappaivomar, 14 

duaomapévros, 781 f. 

OldoTpopov, 794 

duniorwoe, 881 

dunrOe, 476 ff. 

OLNVELOS, 327 

dijoet, 322f. See also Appendix 

dixatos, 347f., 411 

Aixn, 807 ff. 

dipuys, 1095 

dibpvuro, 377 f. 

OLWMOTEV, 255 

doxety = ‘be believed to be,’ 56f. 

doxotoa=ére édéxer, imperf. part., 1138 

doAomrotds, 831 

doAWMLsS, LO50 

démor=-yuvarkwviris, 689 

dds mot cé€auTdvy=TLHOD mol, 1117 

dpaxwy, of a river, 11 
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dpav roadra, Tiwe (instead of twa), 807 ff. 
Opta, 1012 

dpoatos, 927 

dpis, 765 f. 

dv’ ofoat, 539 

SvTMAaXEW, 492 

dvomdpevvov, 791 


E 

édv mws, 584 
éykAnua )( airia, 360 f. 
eyKovely 1255 
éyxos = Eigos, 1014, 1032 
éyxwptor Oeol, 181 ff, 
éywye, in answer, 1248 
ei 6€ wh, 587 
el 04, 27 
el Kal, 71 
ei TL}, 712 
653, 1067 
eixadovra, 1176 Ff. 
eimOUNv KaKOls, 1074 
elpe, 237 f., 750 
-es, repeated, 1241 
eis welatas, 460 
eicéBy, dative after, 298 
eiow and éow, 202 ff. 
EK yAWoons KaKk7s, 281 
ex Ovolv...w@ppavicpevos Biov, 941 f. 
EK KAAUL ATP, 1078 
éx tovrov, 780 
ex Taxetas, adverbial phrase, 395 
Ex TOLOUTOU, 1075. €k TpLov ev, 734 
ex0vdax Geis followed by genitive, 934 
exeidev, oi, 314 f. 
éxeibev, TA, 632 
exOvnoKxev, 566 ff. 
éexkAérrew, 436 f. 
éxvew 653 f. 
ExNUeTal = ExNUEL, 21 
EKaive, 1142 
éxtAayjvat, of fear, 24 

si of joy, 629 
ExTa, 38 
éxretvew, 679 
éxréuvew, 1196 
éxromos, = ‘external,’ 1132 


“A 


exTos €NOots, SC. TOU GpKov, 1189 
EKPEPOMAL, 497 
I4—2 
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éxhépw, 741, 824 f. 
éXavvew, constructions with, 1045 
édevbepos as = éevOepros, 6x ff. 
éxevoerat, 594 f. 
éxmifw, of evil foreboding, r1of.; cp. 
emis, O51 
évris, in neutral sense, 723 f. 
éuBdrrew xetpa deEtdv, 1181 
éuds, Without mats, 1158, 1205 
éumedd fev, with gen., 17 
a, with dat., 748 
éumrvetv, 1160 
€uToAay, 93, 250f. 
éumédnua, 537 f. 
év ois, 1118, 1122 
év dupacw, 241, 746 
év roug (év instrumental), 887 
ev Toun Evdov, 669 f. 
Evapyns, 11, 224 
evdaroumevos, 791 
évdurnp, 674 
évOa ph tis eicidot, 903. See also Ap- 
pendix 
évOeppatvew (€vOepuos), 368 
evvojoaca, 578 
évyuxXos, SOL 
evraxeln, 462 f. 
évreNets =TeENElous, 760 
é& dxw7yTov odds, 875 
é€ Exovolas, adverbial phrase, 727 
e£aipéw and éarpotmar, 245 
éSaipewv, 147 
éEalpouat, 491 
éfapkys, 333 1. 
éfeyue with acc., 159, 500 f. 
é€dutdos, 964 
€TAKTOS, 259, 491 
éreppd0noe, 264 
émt with gen. ofkwy, = ‘at,’ 1275 
», with dat., 356f., gt1, 981, 994, I100 
émieivar...o&0vat, 1176 
émltovos auépa, 653 f. 
émusknmr@ with double acc., 1221 
émloTrapat, 543 f. 
erie ToAH, 493 
émioTpéwas, intrans., 566 
éroupos, 953 ff. 
émr Wmoros = Spkios, 1188 
epyou KTHjots, 230 
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’"Epwus, 807 ff., 1051 

Epxos (opparytsos), 614 f. 

EpvKw, 119 ff. 

&pxerat with acc. of place, 259 
és= ‘with regard to,’ 486 f. 

és péoov lévat, of a fight, 513 f. 
és xetpas, 44 f. 

éoria, altar, 658 f. 

EoTLOTIS, O53 ff. 

écxov, 8 

ért, 7, 168 ff. 

», in threats, 257 

»» Pleonastic, 305 

érouudaoas, 360f. 

ev mpdaoew, Q2 f. 

HvBotda, contr. for HvBotda, 74 
eUNEKTPOS, 55 

evvacbat, 1006 

evpicxev, to discover by reflection, 1178 
evpnuta, 178 f. 

EPATTELY, 933 

ep’ Nuépav, 1128 

ép’ ‘Hpaxde?, 585 

EMioTAMAL, 339 

épopaiv, 1269, 1270 

Epu as=éyévero, 36 

éxw with aor. partic., 36f. 

€ws without dv, 147 f. 


Z 


ZLevs aydveos, 26 
55 Hpxetos, go4 ff. 
5, Ldéortwos, 262 
,», called Kpovidns, car éoxjv, 498 ff. 
5, Kriyows, 690 
35> mevLOS, 262 
», marpwos, 287f., 753 
55 TPOTatos, 303 
(vyacrpov, 692 
fav, with xpévos, 1169 


H 
> 553f, 1135 


n—7?, difference in form between clauses 
after, 100 f. 

7 following ve, 445 f. 

4 kat in questions, 246, 398 

7] KapTa, 379 
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Hh ehv, 255 f. 

n Tov, 846 

mBn )( dvs, 547—549 
Ayop®, 601 

HOS, 155, 531 

qv at end of line, 819 
jviow (not qvveas), 995 
qrot...9, 149 f. 
nvyunv, 610 


0 


OddXAw, of radiant health, 234 f. 
data, of persons, 961, 1003 
Gedy, 335 

Geotcr, dissyll., 183 

Geom pbrrov, 822 f. 

Oepuds, 1046 

decpoi, regular plural, 682 
Geomifew, I131 

dev, monosyll., 498 ff. 

O7jXrus for Onrela, 1062 
6/ip=Keévravpos, 555 f., 680, 1096, 1162 
Onpevos Bia, 1059 

dvnth ppovotica Ovynta, 473 
Godv, adverbial, =Taxéws, 857 
Opéupa...vdpas, periphrasis, 574 
OpopBwoers dppol, 7or f. 
OpwaKkw, foll. by accus., 58 
duués, impulse of passion, 882 ff. 
OuwopOopa, 142 

Gvpadev, 1021 

Ovpatos, fem., 533 


I 


t, elision of datival, 675 

idé, tdov, followed by plurals, 821, 1079 
iO... TOAMNTOV, 1070 

thews, 763 

iva with gen., Eupdopas tv’ orapev, 1145 
ids atuaros, 716 ff. 

tov lov, 1143 

immoBapwv, 1095 
LoTopotEevos = €pwTwmEvos, 4.15 
ioxew with dat., 137 ff. 

ivgwv, 787 

iw Satmwov, 1025 


K 


Kasduoyevys, 116, and Appendix 
Kabaipwy, TOT, 1061 


Kadeoravat, IOI 
kai giving scornful tone to question, 1140 


», emphasising the verb, 314, 490, 600, 
1124 

>, = ‘nevértheless,’ 1048 

», followed by 6é, 1076f. 


Kal yap, 92 

Kal 64, 345 

kat Tadra, ‘even this,’ 1215 
Kawifewv, 866 f. 
Kaioradys, 1277 
Kawotrotety, 873 

Kawv@ Kawdv, 613 

KaK TUVdE, ILO 

KaKds =amoTos, 347 f., 468 
KALE, 1215 

kara in kara (yTnow, 54 Ff. 
Kar axpas, 678 

Kara yA@ooar, 746 f. 


7” 


KaT Ofma, 102, 379 

Kar ovpov, 468 

KaraBaivew, 27 certamen descendere, 503 fi. 
xaTayud, 695 ff. 

KkaTapxew NOyou, 1135 

KaTrnvxeTo, 764 

KaToupifew, 826 f. 

Karoxov with dat., 978 

Kelpew, T1196 

Keloe Sedpd TE, 929 

KekAjoba, 149, 736 

kerawéds, 856 ff. 

KéAXw, construction with, 804 

KevOew, 988 f. 

KNPs 454 

Khpes, 132 ff. 

kyjpuxes under the patronage of Hermes, 


620 ff. 


Kr€op.ar, 639 

KrnvecOa, 659, 1268 

KAOels, 100 f. 

KNiMaAE, 520 

Kotha déuyia, QOI 

kotdos added picturesquely in poetry, 


692 


kod, ‘kindred things,’ 952 f. 

kowvos fem., 207 ff. 

Kounrns, 566 ff. 

Kopn, 536 

Koon TE Kal CTOAR=Kogpia oTOAN, 764 
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Kpytis, 993 

Kpivw = dvaxpivw, 195, 314, 388 
KplLTOV, 245 

Kpoviday, 498 ff. 

KpUTropat )( KpUTTW, 474 
Krnovos, 690 

Krnois Epyou, 230 

Krioat, 898 

kukAely intrans., 129 f. 

KUTOS, 12 


A. 

AaBeiv, ‘conceive,’ 669 f. 

AaBlrrovov, 1021 

Aaxetv, of oracular utterance, 824 f. 

Aagdupa aperas, 645 f. 

AEBns, 555 f. 

Aéyw, as=‘command,’ with acc. 
infin., 137 ff. 

ob Aéyw, of religious evp@nuia, 408 ff. 

Aevoowy, 6 wu, =6 uy BrA€wwv, the dead, 
829 f. 

Aéxos, ‘bride,’ 27, cp. 360. 
513f. 

Aéxos KnOeverv, 1227 

Neyvus, 794 

NLOoKONAHTOY, 1261 

Doyiferar, 943 f. 

oyos avOpwrwy, I 

Adyw, 1046 

Avén, 7, 70 

Avéia, 7, 432 

AuTHptos, 553 f. 

AdBav €ov we=eAwBHow we, 996 

AwByTos, in act. sense, 537 f. 

Adpnua, 553 f. 


and 


In plur. 


M 


pacryp, 731 ff. 
paratos = ‘wanton,’ 564 f. 
5, adj. of two terminations, 863 
beyas = dewvds, 1276 
uées (or we Oés), 799 
mecgov...7 KaTd, 1018 f. 
pedrayxairns, 836 f. 
MEAdYXOAOS, 573 
peAAvupdos, 205 f. 
éAXW, with ellipse of infin., 74 f., 952 
peunxavntar Tovpyov, 584 ff. 


INDICES. 


séudouat, constructions with, 470 f. 

“ev followed by re, 1012 

wadiora wév, 799 

uév without a corresponding 6é, 6, 69, 
380, 689 

pev omitted before dé, 198, 517, 1147 f. 

pév vuv, gar f. 

sev ovv 87, 153 

eva oe, 1200 ff. 

perairios...davetv, without rob, 1233 f. 

uy interrogative, 316 

9, generic, 722, 725 

pndév, emphatic, 1107 
» generic, 447 f., 818 

TO wndev &, 1107 

enxavais, in a bad sense, 774 

potpa, 1238 f. 

pova, 886 

p6vn...64, 1063 

Lovov, modo, 596, Cp. 1109 

podvor, 956 ff. 

uoxGo, of Heracles, )( the a#Ao proper, 
I1OI 

pvedds, 781 

pvon, 6 Te Kal, TOO 

pwpevyn, 1136 


N 


val, extra metrum, 425 
véLW =VOMifw, 483 
véopros, 893 ff. 
vepérAn, 831 
vouds, 270 f. 
vomos, ‘rule,’ 616, cp. 1177 
vooety followed by dat., 543 f. 
vooot, pangs of frenzy, 882 ff. 
vooos, Of love, 445, 544 
vUULPELa, 920 

= 

| aan | 
Edvos, éfevwuévos, 65 
cévav...Baois = E€vor Badigovres, 964 
Euvet\e, corriputt, 882 ff. 
EwOjuwara, 157 f. 
EuvTpéxev, 880 


O 


& Te, neut. of the epic relat. és Te, 824 f. 
éyKos, 817 
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dde, after doris, 23 
»5 after obros, 476 ff. 
»» thrice repeated, 716 ff. 
d6ev, For f. 
oi, 650 
otxetos, 757 
otkot, fig., 730 
olkovpia, 542 
oixri~ew, epexegetic, 853 ff. 
olorpy bets, 653 f. 
édeOpla = ‘undone,’ 878 
édod, adverbial neut. plur., 846 
dupa voudas, periphrasis, 527 f. 
éuvivat...Kdpa, 1185 
6uo0d, pleonastic, 545, 1237 
Suws, 1115 
dsvpuwvos, 962 f. 
éirov, not Gio, 40 
Smrov...uy Tus Operas, 799 f. 
érupa= ‘fruit,’ 703 f. 
érws with fut. indic. after verbs of asking 
or commanding, instead of infin., 604 f. 
drws av after PUAagoe vomov, 618 f. 
épyta, 765 f. 
6p0és, of oracles coming true, 826 f. 
opifev Bwuovs, 754 
opigver Oar Bwuovs, 237 f. 
épuy, 719 f. 
drNos, 7 
drou= el TWoS, QOS 
érov with subjunctive without dy, 250 f. 
ov followed by ove, 1058 
od 67 in a question, 668, 876 
od d7j7 éywy, GAAd, 1208 
od} wy with fut. indic., in prohibition, 
978, 1183 
ov re un, or od Tor uy, 620 ff. 
ovdé emphasising a person, 126 ff. 
», adverbial, after od, 279 f. 
ovd av ei, 462 
ovd€...000€, 340 f. 
orw, after ov, 159 - 
ovola, as= ‘property,’ gII 
ovre followed by 6é, 1151 ff. 
oxnua vads, 656 
6x9os and 6xOn, 524 f. 


II 


wo avers, 1007 f. 
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mayxplorw, 661f. See also Appendix 
mwaat, expressing impatience, 1121 
madatds )( dpxatos, 555 
madaiparos, 821, 822f. 
TANAUVALOS, 1207 
manivrovos, 511 f., and Appendix 
mdumAnkra, 506 f, 
TAVOLKOS, 204 
mavodixws, OL, 124.7 
maviuepos, 660 
wdvTa as an adverb, 338 
mavrTd, ‘utterly,’ 647 ff. 
map nui, 588 f. 
Tap var, 506 
mapacTdas, 195 
mapercdéxerOat, 537 
Wapep“vynow, 1124 
wapnrde, goo 
wapOéve, 1275 
was, ‘complete,’ 645 f. 
warpopéyrns fem., 1125 
matp@os fem., 478, 562, and Appendix 
WETAVTOMAL, 587 
wémweipa, 727 f. 
mwemeipavTa, 581 
wérvos, 601: how fastened, 924 f. 
weTovnpevos, 985 
mepairépw absol., 663 
ryyn daxptwv, 852 
mimrew kad@s, metaphor from dice, 61 ff. 
mistevey = ‘obey,’ 1228, 1251 
tioTts, 588 
miwy, 703 f. 
whreloras eis, 460 
wiéov redundant, 1065 
», followed by dvri ood, instead of by 
god merely, 577 
wréous, TAEW, O43 f. 
rrchpwv =rvetuov, 566 ff., 778 
wrevpodev, 9328 
wAHV, 41 
TrAnpwpa )( WANPwots, 1213 
Toelv, 38% 743 
wider, ‘,,0m what motive?’ 707 f. 
wobev éoré; 1OIO 
moloupevg = Tofovan, 103 
mobobv, 76, 196, and Appendix 
wot followed by gen., 705 
motktras (t), 412, Cp. I121 
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moivimos, of avenging deities, 807 ff. mpooreTakws, 836 f. 
Tolos, 427 TpoTtOnut, 1049 
ToNNOy = TOvY, 1196 _ wporumay, foll. by infin., 722 
rohv¢nros, 185 mpovd.ddéaro, 680 f. 
TouTetw, 620 mpovsepiero, 759 
woumipoy = wepmrrov, 872 mpopacts ddpous, 661 f. 
movos, of warfare, 21 mpoxpiewv, 695 ff. 
mopOuds, 569 ff. py, 63% 

mwoppwhev, 1003, TUKTNS, 441 f. 

mopris épppa, 530 IlvAdrides, dyopat, 638 f., and Appendix 
moots )( dvnp, 550 f. Tupywons TAGE, 272 f. 
WoTé, 31 

WOTEPA WPOTEPOV, 947 P 
morwwatuv, 1214 paBdovopery, 518 f. 

tov followed by gen., 375 petv, 698 

Tov ’oTv, mode of writing, 65 f. préae ddxpva, 919g 
mpaxTrwp fem., 860 ff. poradov, club of Heracles, 511 f. 
mpakis, 879 porn, 82 

mpecBevw, 1065 popety, 1055 

wpiv Kal, 395 f. 

Tpo yaw, 503 ff. 2 
po dduwv, go capys=aryOns, 387 
mpoBddrev, 810 c€, position of, 65 
mpoxnpaire, 20 Zeddol, the, 1166 ff. 
mpouaxos, 856 ff. oma, O14 

Tpokevet, 725 onpaivw, 345 

mpoterys, 976 aGévos torauod, periphrasis, 507 f. 
mpos Biav, 387 f. avynrds, 415 f. 

mpos Katpovy 59 gov, TO, 52f, 

mpos with acc., after doBobua, 1211 govrat, 645 f. 

mpos with gen., 149 f. omapayyos, 778, 1254 
mpos Tézou Kpiow, 265 f. oTdots, 1179 

Tpos Pvow, 308 orTéyev, 506 

mpos Kelvou, 479 orépyew, 486, 992 

mpos TOU Onpds, 935 oTépynua, 1138 

mpos y €uo0, emphatic, 738 OTEPOTE, OO 

Tpoowyew, sc. TH Buy, 760 ff. aTOoAos, 562 
Tpocaphocat, 494 orovdets, 887 
mpooBadrew, 580, 844 oTévos, 521 f. 

T pot déXoMal, 15 GTOPVUYTA, QO2 
mpocémeeev, 821 oTparés = ews, 794 f. 
TpdcEcTW, 454 oTpépw, 116 ff. 

wpooOod, 1224 ovyyrouny exe, 327 f. 
mpoohapBavew, 1025 avyyvwpoctvn, 1265 
Tpoopmaxdév, 1053 TVYKATOLKTLOULEVH, 534 F. 
mpooveruat, instead of wrpdcverpov, 1216 ovyKkpadeis, 661 f. 
Tpocoputreiv, 590 f. OVYXEL, 1229 


TpooTaTypos, TpooTarys, titles of Apollo, cuuBatvew, 173, 1164, 1174 
207 ff. Ws wore with infin., 1151 ff. 
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ovv, of attendant circumstances, 185 
ovv opuy, 719 f. 

guvadraryais, 845 

TUWTOVY, 923 

ohdrrAw, 621, 727, 1113 

oppayis, 614 f. 

oxérrL0s, 879 

owfouat, ‘remember,’ 682 


T 


ravaiipys, 602 

TapBety with acc., 296f. 

TaupoKTovel, 760 

ratpos, of a river, II 

ravra, instead of ravrny, as antecedent 
to 4, 1233 ff. 

Tair’ ovv, 550 

Tavro and ravrov, 425 

re after uév, 1012 

» followed by 6€, 143, 285 f., 333 f., 
1151 ff. 

,, followed by 7, 445 f. 

Tekvotooa, 208 

TéxTov, 768 

Tevev, when intrans., 824f. . 

redeio Oar, fut. with pass. sense, 1171 

TehevT?]...0GTATN, 1256 

Tépas, T13Z1 

TeTpa&opos, 507 f. 

THravyys, 524 f. 

Tyv oe (instead of 7éde) duapriay véwes, 483 

THose=Euod, 305. Cp. 1013 

Tt, used adverbially, 586 

Ti @nui; a more vivid form of 7i ¢0; 
865 

tus enclitic, before its substantive, 898 

,, With second of two clauses, where it 

affects both, 3 

», to avoid using name, 35 

», followed by 6de, 184 

ris dvOpmruv 3 744 f. 

ris wOdev 3 421 

7o 6é, referring to previously expressed 
verb and subject, 1172 

TO UL}, GO 

TO wy ov, 622 

Tol, 190 

ToavTnv, giving the ground for a state- 
ment, 46 
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rowode retrospective, 144 

TotgL=Tict, 984 

TOALNTOY, 404 

Togovrov, referring to what follows, and 
associated with roodvde, 569 f. 

Tocovros, ‘so potent,’ 1140 

Tpowaia, 751 

TugnNés, unseen, I104 

Tw@de=Enol, 1013. Cp. 305 


Y 


UBpts, a deed of violence, 888 
UTayKadioua, 530 f. 

vrexdpapelv, 164 ff. 

vmrép ns = 7s evexa, or Sv Ww, 707 fF. 
vrepBarhwueda, 584 

vrepreAys, 36 

vITEepXALOVTES, 281 

bd with gen. in local sense, 1035 f. 
vrd with dat., 356 f. 

bm ayvolas, 419. See also Appendix 
UmO xAaivys mids, 530 f. 

torepov, 76, 80, and Appendix 

ip’ nrap Kat dpévas, 9209 ff. 


€ 


DpavTds, 1052 


} 


dhaivwy, 239 f. 

gpaveis, 4326. 

pavdév, 742 f. 

paca Tavpov, periphrasis, 507 f. 

pdcua...Udpas, periphrasis, 836f., where 
see also Appendix 

parw, 693 f. 

gépey as= ‘suggest,’ 123 

pépecbar, 462 

pblcw and épdicoa, quantity of, 709, 1042 f. 

PHObvnots, 1212 

gitvw, and the phrase 6 gurdcas warip, 
311 

poBet wpos ToUTO, I2L1 

otras, porTav, 980 

povor )( hoval, 557 f. 

ppasw, 928, 1122, 1241 

gvots, ‘birth,’ 379 

pvTwp, 1032 


x 


Xaipew, constructions with, 1118 f. 
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xdAvBos AOoKd\ANTOV 1260 f. 
See also Appendix 

Xapwackarav, 1166 ff. 

XEtporroretv, 8QI 

xetporéxvys iaropias, 1000 f. 

Xetpovabat, 279, 1057 

Xeto bat, 853 ff. 

xepav, valour, 1102, cp. 488 

xAaivns bd pds, 539 f. 

XAwpds, said of tears, 847 f.: of blood, 
1055 

Xow, 1035 f. 

XpHhua, TO, 1136 

XpvtaddKaros, 633 ff. 

xwpe eis, éwi, or mpds Twa, 303 f. 

xwpis Znves, 1002 


OTOMLOY, 


wv 


WevcOjoouat, followed by gen., 712 
wn, 678 
Q 


® Zed, at the end of a sentence, 995 


INDICES. 


w@ moto, 852 ff. 

& réxvov, 6 rat, affectionate form of ad- 
dress, 61 

wde= depo, 402 

@xripa, 464 

wreKduav, IO13 

wAdUTO= Erjxero, 651 f. 

wppavicpévos Biov, 941 f. 

ws, prefixed to the partic. after an im- 
perative verb of thinking or knowing, 
289 

ws=els, 365 f. 

ws denoting intention (ws ém’ é£dw), 832. 
Cp. 1182, ws mpéds ri; 

W$ = WaTE, 590 

ws, passages where ws should be corrected 
to ws, 714f. 

ws with fut. partic., 1232, 1262 f. 

ws €oxas (instead of ws dover), 1241 

ws éxes Exe, 1234 

ws 67, 889, 1192 

Wore yj, Wore ov, how used, 576 f. 


Il. MATTERS. 


A 
acc., cognate, 49 ff., 79, 325, 562f., 620, 
1062, 1227 
» after Opwoxw, 58 
», in apposition, 74, 97f. 
5» With pass. partic., 157 f. 
5, of respect, 339, 914f., 942 
» double, 559 ff., 1206 
Achelous, the river, 9, 11, 14, 507f., 517, 
518. See also Appendix, pp. 185, 186 
adj., proleptic use of, 106, 240, 276 
» verbal, of two terminations, 161 ff. 
5, used adverbially, 1, 338, 846, 857, 
1253 
», compounded with noun of like sense 
as thesubst.(sroAvdurous...cpayas), 
750 
5 properly only masc. or fem. used in 
oblique cases with neuter nouns, 
9209 ff. 
altars, various, of domestic gods, 904 ff. 
Amphictyonic council, 638 ff. 
amplification, poetical, 29 n. 
antecedent, ellipse of, 1161 
5 attracted into relative clause, 
1060 f. 
mA attracted into the case of the 
relat. pron., 151 f. 
aor., as=perf., 126 ff. 
», used for pres., 498 ff. 
», infin. combined with pres. infin., 
52f£., o88f. 
Apollo, 207 ff., 213 ff. 
Apollodorus on Heracles, pp. 3, 4 
apples, golden, from the garden of the 
gods, 1008 ff. 


Archilochus on Heracles, pp. xviii, xx 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 783 

Artemis, 207 ff., 213 ff., 633 ff. 

article, place of, 92 f., 383 f., 742, 761, 
1048 

», used as relative pron. in dialogue 

without metrical necessity, 47 

asyndeton, instances of, 555, 750, goo 

Athena, 1031 | 

augment, prodelision of, 559 ff. 

augment omitted (Bpvxaro), go4 


B 


Bear, the Great, 129 f. 
Bias, maxim ascribed to, 1 


Cc 


caesura, absence of, 27, 1146, 1190 

Calydon, 7 

Cenaeum, 237 f., 333 f., 753, 780, 788, 
804. 

Centaurs, 557 f., 559 ff., 564 f., 714 f., 
10g f. 

Cerberus, 1098 ff. 

Ceyx, king of Trachis, 40 

Cheiron, 714f., 1095 f. 

chiasmus, 94 f. 

Chorus, composed of maids of Trachis, 
94 n. , | 

Cicero, his version of Zrachinitae 1046— 
1102. See 1046, 1055, 1058 f., 1067 f., 
1070 f. 

clause, third repeating sense of first, 432 f. 

concubinage among the Greeks, 447 f. 

continents, the two, roof. 

council, Amphictyonic, 638 ff. / 
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D 


dance-song, 205-224 
dative, causal, 110, 240, 755, 845, 1127 
45 locative, 112 
» Of attendant circumstance, 147 
as of interest, 205 
» of the occasion, 267 ff. 
» after efoéBy, 298 
» bold, 4348. 
» after uéudoua, 470 f. 
» after vocetr, 543 f. 
» local after émi, 356, 1100 
» after Badr\ew, 916 
» after drepBarwapueba, 584 ff. 
» of manner, 596f. 
»» depending on the verbal notion, 
668 
» of respect, 669f., 1229 
» ethic, 810, 1233 
sly after xdroxov, 978 
Deianeira, associated with Heracles in 
legend, pp. xix, xx 
7 character of in the 7rachiniae, 
PP. XXXI—XXXV 
deities, avenging, 808 f. 
diction, Sophoclean, pp. xlv—xlix 
Dioné, cult of associated with that of 
Zeus, 1166 ff. 
Dionysus, 217, 218 ff. 
Dodona, oracle at, 9, 44f., 171f., 1164, 
1166 ff., where see Appendix 
domestics, kindly relations with, 907 ff. 
Doric forms, 173 f., 213 ff. 
dowry, usages as to, 161 ff. 
dragon, slain by Heracles, 1098 ff. 
dust, a symbol of violent effort, 509 f. 


E 


education a permanent influence, 144 ff. 

Euboea, 237f., 788 

Euripides, his A/ad Heracles, pp. xxii, 
XXliL 

ss limit to his influence on 

Sophocles, pp. xlix, 1 

Eurystheus mentioned, 1049 

Evenus, the river, 559 ff. 

extra metrum, words placed, 425 


INDICES. 


so 


flute, use of in religious enthusiasm, 217: 
in wild or mournful music, 641 ff. 

fut. indic. after od gH, in prohibition, 
978, 1183 

with émrws, after verbs of asking 
or commanding, instead of 
infin., 604 f. 
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G 
genitive, after AwBnrdv, 537 f. 
arapBys, 23 
3 »» GOcxrov, 685 f, 
3 objective, 41 f. 
», at beginning of clause, 56 f. 
4 epexegetic, 56f. 
causal, 122, 267 ff., 287 f., 330, 
807 ff. 
» of connection, 169 f. 
» after adj. felt as a subst., 347 f. 
» -partitive, 548 
»» dependent on prep. in audidper- 
Tov, 572 f. 
. double, 644, 1266 f. 
. after Tt, 668 
Bs after ris, 744 f. 
3 after dhapum7s, 691 
3 after YevoOjoouar, 712 
» defining, 716 ff. 
3 of partic. with omission of pers. 
: pron., 803 
“ after doxvos, 841 
»  inhne g27f. 
s after éxddax Gels, 934 
a4 of price, 994 
5 of position after éi, 1275 
Gigantomachia at Olympia, 1058 f. 
gods, various altars of domestic, 904 ff. 
greetings, Greek sensitiveness to the 
manner of, 230 f., to behaviour of 
neighbours, as showing their opinions 
of their good or bad fortune, 230f. 
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EI 


Hades, called ‘sweet,’ 1039 f. 
Hera, 1048 
Fleracleia of Panyasis, p. xvii 
» Of Peisander, pp. xvi, xvii 
Heracles, Apollodorus on, pp. 3, 4 


IT. MATTERS. 


Heracles, why called the son of Cadmus, 
116, cp. 510, 115 ff. 
$4 sold to Omphale, 252 
3 represented as inebriated on a 
vase, 267 ff. 
- legendary loves of, 460 
5» archer type of, 511 f. 
5 styled IIpéuaxos at Thebes, 
856 ff. 
5 his deeds on the sea, 1012 ff. 
» hisvariousexploits,1047,1058f., 
1089—I102 
» his funeral pyre, 1195 ff. 
»  <Argive legends about, pp. x 
—xll 
‘3 Beeotian legends about, pp. xii 
—XI1V 
ae Thessalian legends about, p. xiv 
“A in the Homeric poems, pp. xv, 
XV1 
,  Archilochus on, pp. xvili, xx 
93 Stesichorus on, pp. xviii, xix 
at Pindar on, p. xix 
3 in Comedy and Satyr-drama, 
Pp- XX, XX1 
» in Euripides, pp. xxii, xxili 
<5 character of in the Z7rachinziae, 
pp. XXXV—-XxXxix 
Hermes, the patron of x7jpuKes, 620 ff. 
hiatus, instance of, 1203 
homicide, purgation for, 258 
hydra, the Lernaean, 574, 1094 
Hyllus and Iolé, 1216—1251 
» character of in the Z7vachinzae, 
p. XXxix 


ictus, case of, 1078 
imperfect, in commands, 759 
- vivid force of, 76 and Ap- 
pendix, 234 
- used in ref. to failure, 359 
is = ‘proceeded to,’ 762 
indic. and optat. combined, 143, 582 ff. 
infin. expressing result, without ore, 
997 Hf. 
,» pres. combined with aor. infin., 52 f., 
988 f. 
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infin. without art., as nomin. to verb, 
132 ff. 
», With art., placed at beginning of 
sentence, 545 
», With art., and representing an ob- 
lique case, yet with its subject in 
the nom., 616f. 
Iolé, supposed symbolism in, 380 f., 
p- xli 
» and Hyllus, 1216—1251 
islets, rocky, called Lichades, 780 
ivy sacred to Dionysus, 218 ff. 


L 


Lerna, the hydra of, 574, 1094 

Lichades, the rocky islets so called, 780 

litotes, 314 f. 

Locris, 788 

Love, power of, 441 f., 443 

lyre, peculiarly associated with joyful wor- 
ship, 641 ff. 


WWI 


Malis, and the Malian Gulf, 188, 194, 
213 fi.; 237 1. 

masc. gender used in a general statement, 
though referring to a woman, 151 

masc. plur. used by a woman with ref. to 
herself, 492 

metrical analysis of play, pp. lv—lIxviii 

middle, use of, 558, 572 f. 


N 


names omitted, 35 

Nemea, 1092 

Nessus, meaning of, 557 f. 
nightingale, note of, 962 f. 
nom. for voc., 986, 1041, 1143 


eo) 


Oechalia, 237 f., 365 f., 478 
», ‘Capture of,’ epic so called, p. 
* xviii 
Oeneus, 7 
Oeniadae, 509 
Oeta, uplands of, sacred to Zeus, 200, 
436 f., 1191 
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Omphale, Heracles sold to, 252 
optative, deferential, 56 f., and Appendix 
» abstract generality of, 93 
» potential, 112, 631 
5s in combination with indic., 143, 
582 ff. 
gy ellipse of, 462 f. 
» with dv, a courteous form, 624 


Sg after mpiv, because of preceding 
opt., 657 
», Of indefinite frequency, 906 


»  inrelative clause, dué to optat. 
of wish in principal clause, 
953 tf. 
oracle, the, at Dodona, 9, 44 f., 171 f., 
1164, 1166 ff., where see Appendix 
oracles in the Zrachinzae, pp. xli, xlii 
order of words, unusual, 1 
Ortygia, 2132 ff. 


Pallas, 1031 
parataxis, 468 ff. 
partic. in reply, 193 
» expressing leading idea, 592 
» in gen., with omission of pers. 
pron., 803 
pause after second foot, and absence of 
caesura, 27, 1146, 1190 
Peleiades, priestesses called, 1166 ff. 
perfect of instant result, 698 
periphrasis, instances of, 38, 
527 f., 574, 836 f., 964 
person, third, used by a speaker with ref. 
to himself, 431 
philtre, the fatal, 494, 555—581, 582f., 
687 
Pindar on Heracles, p. xix 
Pindaricum schenta, 520 
Pleuron, 7, 559 ff. 
plur. neut. instead of sing., 64, 126 ff., 
409, 947 ff., 1116 
plur., poetical, instead of sing., 494, 571, 
574, 628, 668, gor, 920, 1276 
plur., 1st pers., combined with rst pers. 
sing., 632 
»» masc. used by a woman in ref. to 
herself, 492 
Poseidon, 502 


507 f., 


INDICES. 


predicate, 620 ff. 

preposition, same repeated, 695 ff. 

pres. and aor. infin. combined, 52 f., 
988 f. 

pres., historic, between two aorists, 267 ff. 

as a secondary tense, 267 ff. 

combined with past tense, 
701 f. 

expressing tension of mind, 
748 

representing an imperfect, 
760 
>» imperat. )( aor. imperat., 470 

prisoners of war, sometimes mace iepé- 
dovArol, 245 

proleptic use of adj., 106, 276, 573, 1018, 
1021 

pron. relat. referring back, 358, 997 

proverbial phrases, 1—3, 473, 506 f., 


539 f, 734 
pyre, the, of Heracles, 1191, 1195 ff. 


Q 
quasi-caesura, 493 
quasi-proleptic use of aor. partic., 1025 
questions repeated, though already an- 
swered, 184, 877 
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R 


Racine quoted, 137 ff. 
repetitions of words, 88, 807 ff. 
robe, incident of the, pp. xl, xli 


Ss 


schema Findaricum, 520 
Selli, the, 1166 f. 
Seneca, his Hercules Oetaecus, pp. xlin, 
xliv 
solar imagery, supposed, p. xl 
Solon, saying of, I 
Sophocles, diction of, and _ successive 
styles, pp. xlv—xlix 
Stesichorus on Heracles, pp. xviil, xix 
styles, various Sophoclean, pp. xlv—xlix 
subject, change of, 362 ff. 
subjunct., prohibitive, rare in the first 
person, 8o1 f. 
a. delib. combined with fut. in- 


dic., 973 


Tl MATTERS. 


superlative, followed by ei ris, 8 

synizesis, instances of, 85, 181 ff. 

synonym used, instead of repeating the 
same word, 202 ff. 


A by 

‘Thebes, birthplace of Heracles, 116, 510, 
1151 ff., 1154 

Thermopylae, 633 ff. 

time, unity of, neglected in play, pp. xl, 
xliii 

Tiryns, 270 f., 1151 ff. 

tmesis, instances of, 129, 925 

Trachiniae, different views as to merit of, 


Pp: ix, x 
3 date of, p. xxiii 
o analysis of, pp. xxvi—xxXxX1 
3 minor characters in, pp. 
XXxX1x, xl 
55 oracles in, pp. xli, xli 
dramatic structure of, p. xli 
“a unity of time neglected in, 


pp. xlil, xiii 
5 the fable of in Art, pp. xliv, 


xlv 

3 manuscripts and editions of, 
pp. i—liv 

an metrical analysis of, pp. lv 
—lxvili 


Trachis, 39, 40, 188, 194, 365 f. 
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tribrach, in more than one word, 4 


Uv 
unity of time neglected, pp. xlii, xliii 


V 


verb in first person, with acc. of pron. of 
first person and participle, 706 

verb, principal, attracted into relative 
clause, 1238 

verb, simple, followed by compound, 
336 f., 449 f. 

verb, singular with plural subject, schema 
Pindaricum , 520 

verbs, desiderative, 1232 

Voltaire, remark of, 12509 ff. 


Ww 


water, power of self-transformation in 
deities of, 10 
words, same repeated, 964, 967, 1114, 
IIIs 
>» unusual order of, 1 
wrestling, tricks in, 520 


4 


Zeus and Oeta, 200, 119Q1 
», cult of associated with that of Dioné, 
1166 ff. 
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